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AN EMPEROR’S DOOM. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE CALL TO ARMS. 


T was the night of October 5, 1865, and I sat in a 
small room of my father’s hacienda, a few miles 
distant from the city of Mexico. 

Outside a fierce storm raged, and the fury of the 
elements accorded well with my restless and unquiet spirit. 

I pulled out my watch for the twentieth time within 
the hour, and finally rose with an exclamation of im- 
patience. 

As I crossed the apartment, the door was opened, and a 
man entered. 

“Have they come, Mark ?” I questioned eagerly— has 
any one come ?” 

“Softly, Master Frank! fair and softly! Give your 
‘friends time. As far as my figuring goes, they can’t get 
here for an hour yet. Put down another hour for a 
general palaver, two for our journey, and that brings it up 
to midnight, which will suit us capitally.” 


pate Se eto Fe Ei ae 
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juice.” 


~ be wanted.” 


THE CALL TO ARMS. 


“How many of the men can be trusted?” _ See 
Mark laughed contemptuously. “Half a dozen. The — 
rest would run if you showed them an empty musket. — 
peey ve got about as much pluck as a squeezed orange has 


“Never mind the others if we can count on six. That — : 


: will make eight with ourselves, and those from the city ; 


will bring our numbers up to twenty—as many as will 


“Fix it at a dozen—it’s easier to reckon,” Mark said, 
and his tone made it plain that he placed but = faith 
in the coming of my friends. : 

Perhaps my face showed him that I understood, bee he 
went on,— : 

“T don’t want to hurt your feelings, nor to say a word 
against these Mexican lads, but, mind you, it’s a big thing 
we're asking them to do. After to-night’s work, every one 
of them will be an outlaw till Maximilian is turned out of 
the country; and that event doesn’t seem likely to take — 
place yet for a while.” 

“But they are bound by a solemn promise,” I urged. | 
“In striking at one the emperor has struck at all.” 

Mark gave me another good-humoured smile, and said, =—S 
“JT don’t think much of their oath, and that’s a fact, but _ 
we shall see young Carbonnel will come; his Irish blood _ a 
won't let him keep away when there’s a chance of getting ; 
his head broken. We can reckon on the Spaniard, Antonio, 
if he has any notion of honour; and there’s the little 
Indian, Miguel, to my thinking the trustiest of the lot.” 


little love for talkers. 


‘T opened the tiny shutter in the window and peered out, 


but the gloom was so dense that I could not see even into 
the courtyard. 

My comrade, seeking to lighten my anxiety, said, “ The 

- darkness will serve one good turn at least—it will prevent 

us from seeing what a motley crew we make. If the thing 

wasn’t so serious, I should feel inclined to laugh. English, 

Trish, Spanish, Indian, to say nothing of the different 


-- mixtures! The nations will be well represented.” 


 “Tisten!” I interrupted; “some one is coming along 
the corridor. Who is in charge of the gate?” 
“Juan. He understands his instructions, and can ie 
trusted. Here is our little Indian, I'll wager.” 

He opened the door, and fell back a pace in surprise— 
the first-comer was Don Pascual Salamo, who entered 


 smilingly. 


_ “By my faith, Francisco,” he cried, after bowing cere- 

moniously to Mark, “you have chosen a splendid night for 
| your tryst. Am I the first arrival? There are grand 
doings at Chapultepec this evening, and more than one pair 


of bright eyes will watch for my coming; but a Salamo 


always places duty before pleasure. Still the temptation 
x to stay was great, especially as the emperor begins to 
doubt my loyalty.” 


“use,” bon ‘igh He ara it will be seen that Mark had 


1S 


e, “the braziero, where a bright fire burned. fee 
3 He was a handsome young ae, with eee e) re 


in aa, and his skill as a ewronisnai was well 
to the Mexican youths, over whom he wielded a C1 = 
: amount of influence. Gar 


order of things. They at argue that a ee prince is better 
than an Indian president. And the emperors oe is 
po with ae middle classes.” 


ake makes laws which no one heeds, is sat 
orte, eleven hundred miles away, and will soon 

en into the United States. The national forces are 
ere broken ies ie army will be crushed 

- Porfirio pee is a ee 


as yer 


Sees 


he fopcet man in the country.” 


Pascual spread out his hands in mock astonishment. — | 


: lonesty is a grand virtue, and I salute it,” he said. 
| ba man may be honest, and not know the stock of a 
Honesty does not win bee 


~ “So much the worse te Mexico? Teed Mark, 
A knock at the door now announced a new arrival, who | 
proved to be Miguel, the little Indian of whom Mark ee 
spoken so highly. 
He bowed gravely to my comrades, and, turning to me, 
| "said, “I have come in answer to your call, sefior, and have _ 
brought my sword with me.” oe 
“You and it are heartily welcome,” I replied; and with = 
another bow he crossed the room and took a seat beneath me 
the window. 
_ Mark called him little, but that term applied as to his 
stature. He was below the average height ; but his limbs 
| ‘were massive, and he possessed enormous strength. 
He was a pure-blooded Zapotec, one of that hardy 
= mountain race whose origin, far anterior to that of the 
better-known Aztecs, is lost in the mist of ages. 

For hundreds of years the Zapotecs had peopled Oaxaea, 
the wildest and most picturesque state in all Mexico. 
Tribe after tribe had swarmed down upon the broad plain 
of Anahuac; had lived and died, or been swallowed Hp by- 2x 
their conquerors. ee os 


The Chichimecs had come and disappeared, leaving only 
the faintest trace behind. 
Solemn and majestic in their awful grandeur, Popo-. 
catepetl and Iztaccihuatl, the silent sentinels of the fair 
vale, had looked down upon the coming of the powerful 
Aztec nation, had watched the uprearing of cities, the 
battles, the feasts, the terrible human sacrifices of a mighty _ 
people. Ae 


gazing in ‘at Stalsenihanu—The White Woman, or La Mer i 
: Blanca, my fellow-countrymen call her—as she lay wrapped — 


- in her garments of snow, with arms folded lightly across — 
her breast, I have pondered over the wonderful events that 
s¢ she has witnessed. 


ee pictured Montezuma seated in his royal hall, ee, 
by. the dark-skinned captains of his conquering hosts, and 


ope the white-robed priests, lustful for the blood of their victims. 


Then across the plain there came that steel-clad band _ 


From a far-distant country, freebooters and filibusters, eager 


= for gold and conquest, and having for emblem the sign Of: 


one whose grandest title is the Prince of Peace. ; 
i And I thought: how, while the Woman in White lay 
there, with the tint of the orange clouds on her dainty 


ion robes, or wrapped in the darkness of night, the Aztec 


nation reeled dizzily beneath the blows of the doughty ~ 


a -_ warriors of the Cross, and at last sank tremblingly into the 


arms of the conquerors. 


i 


But the years came and went, the Aztecs passed into | 


slavery, the Spaniards were masters of vast territories, but 


still in their mountain homes the Zapotecs remained free 


and unfettered. a . 
On this particular evening the presence of Miguel re- : 

minded me that, even now, when Maximilian, an Austrian tere 

prince supported by French bayonets, strove to place Aztec 

and Spaniard alike under a fresh yoke, none showed greater 

‘ bravery in resistance than the descendants of this ancient 

people. 


mde in + the sal ee sheen were eto. come upon x me tha: 


My expectations ° were more inn ceuleed = 
exception, all those mee whom J rolled had oe oS 


: te nine Solos: Seiiors,” I said, ‘ 
Don Antonio should be present. 
will wait until the ets 


S “Now, Fransisco, we are ready to he why you have 
called us together.” 
Standing up, I rapidly recapitulated the events of the 
jst bwo eats T pointed out how the - French are ha¢ 


(981) 


= co .: 


oi the ied of the vast majority of itis ja 


‘not Ae one, “but at two of our nuiiher and it is ne 
O say Gf our former words were idle vapourings.” 
Salamo are in the eee of meh ng® our speech, 


ae more pay Don Antonio and oe s 


right our ae s father, wounded, SONY, and pursued 
We 


THE CALL TO ARMS. 


I looked round on the cirele of opie faces, and. saw 
that my comrades had intuitively divined the truth. 


“Yes,” I said slowly, “it is even so. Early this morn- ss 
ing, as my father returned from escorting Don José by an ng 
unfrequented route, he was seized by French troops and 
carried away. He is to be shot at sunrise for harbouring 


a traitor to Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico.” 


The silence which followed this announcement was 
broken by Antonio. “Francisco,” he said calmly, “your — 
father shall not die. I will offer my life and my father’s 


life also in exchange for his.” 


“Tt seems to me, mi amigo, that you have made a a : 


mistake,” said Don Pascual. “To-night the emperor gives 


a brilliant ball. I am an invited guest. I could have 


gained his ear. Even now there is time. Iwill ride back 


to the city. I have powerful friends, who will secure your — ‘ 


father’s pardon.” 


Then Miguel the Indian stood up. “Pardon!” he ex- 


claimed scornfully.. “Surely that is a strange word to fall * *} 


from the lips of a Mexican! Who is Maximilian that he- 
should grant favours to one of us? Are we the subjects — 


of this Austrian prince whose throne is propped up by 
French bayonets? The only person wielding authority in 
this country is Benito Juarez, the president by law estab- 
lished.” 


“That is true,” interposed Antonio oravely. “My 


sympathies are not altogether with Juarez, but he is the — 


choice of the Mexican people. He represents the law, and 
the law must be obeyed.” 


J 


LHE CALL TO ARMS. 


ke ee “This ‘may he very interesting,” said Mark, “but I don’t 

see that it brings us much nearer the point. My notion is 
to save Don Francisco’s father first, and talk afterwards.” 

«That's common sense,” cried Carbonnel ; “there will be 


ai -of time for explanation when the fight’s over.” 


es But, one moment, my friends,” I exclaimed. “ Consider 


: Sot what we are about to do. Whether we succeed or fail 


in our enterprise, in one respect the result to us will be the 


same. Henceforth we shall carry our lives in our hands; 


a price will be set on our heads; every foreigner in our 


unhappy land will have the right to shoot us like dogs.” 
_ “They have that right now,” said Miguel. “Have you 


“not heard of the Austrian’s decree? According to his 


__ proclamation, issued two days ago, every National bearing 


arms, or found. giving assistance to any of the Patriot 


: party, is to be shot within twenty-four hours. I, for one, 
have formed my resolution. © From this night, single- 
; handed, or with any who choose to bear me company, my 


sword is unsheathed against the invaders of my country. 


For good or for ill, my mind is made up; and my first 


ofS blow shall be struck on behalf of the gallant gentleman 


- whose generosity has brought him into the clutches of our 


- oppressors. We have remained quiet too long. We have 


submitted to insult and injury; we have seen our friends 


: 2 robbed, imprisoned, killed, our country devastated. Let 
us shake off our apathy, and gain back the independence 


of our land. Viva la Independencia !” 


ea The cry was taken up with enthusiasm, and instantly 
a the room echoed to the shouts of “ Vova la Independencia!” 


e ea in the daylieht ig 
“Yes, I can guide our party straight ~ the: spot the — 
journey will setae take two hours.” : 


right sina Those lew are full of fight. 
Indian’s worth a score of Frenchmen.” J ges 
Meanwhile Antonio and Pascual had been engag 


Ee there.” 
“ Does he object ?” 
“He thinks it vould be a stain on his: hhonow cs 


a trusty ale in the city would be of the er: b 


I think your suggestion is a most happy one. I I will 
with him.” eS 
At first it seemed as if my annecne must prove : b 


We go abroad to meet our enemies ; 
them to come to us.” 


eer 


haps it was owing to the difficulty of FE poritiadiag him, 


yu Bee ors Pascual oe eS the more vividly I realized 


: ‘the cat sei in the ae as fe Pascual nee 2 - Young, 


This Pascal cheerfully acknowledged . be true; but 
s sense . ee was so See oe the booughs of ieee 


People will not stop to measure motives,” he said. “ 6 
re d ys to come, when the Mexican flag waves trium- 


Me & a say that fae Aan too cowardly to seis a 
blow himself, is ready enough to enjoy the blessings which 
‘ Le purchased by the sacrifices of others.” 


2 I put i it in this way. 


ip It i is quite ae asia «that we 


ae 2AE CALL TO ARMS. 


are going to face a certain danger ; but its nature is known, 
and there are ten chances to one that we shall escape it. 
But in your case it is far different. The danger is magni- — 
fied a hundredfold; and if you are found out, there is a 


hardly a possibility of getting away. The lads who go : s 


with me will fight bravely enough, but which of them— 

unless it be Don Antonio, and he is out of the question— es 

has the ability or even the nerve to do what we ask 

you ?” | Santee 

At this his face brightened considerably. “If I thought — ie 

that,” he said musingly. ee 
“Nothing could be plainer,” I replied eagerly. “Every — os 


member of the band will admit that your post is the most a 
Ba dangerous of all.” cae 
a ; _ “Then it shall be as you and Antonio wish. For the 
i good of the cause, I place myself in your hands.” 


As may be imagined, Don Antonio was gratified at my 
successful pleading, and the rest of our comrades crowded. 
round the Creole, giving him many private commissions, 
which he promised faithfully to execute. 

I noticed, however, that Miguel held himself aloof, while . 
Mark, who had been seeing to the horses and ammunition, 
laughed unaffectedly at my story of Don Pascual’s reluctant. 
consent to stay behind. } 

“Master Frank,” said he, “you are what our Yankee 
friends call ‘right smart. That last argument was a 
regular clincher. You ought to be a lawyer.” | 4 = 

Now these words of Mark’s were fair enough ant fainly. | 
spoken, yet I hardly believed that they were intended as a 


.) f ae Pe Ra eae ie 


a 


compliment. funees as many things Sree to be’ 
‘done in a short time, the speech slipped from my memory 
and ‘was forgotten in the bustle of preparation. 


When Pascual had made an end of taking down his 


| “instructions, I led my guests to the large dining-room, 
_ where I had ordered a substantial meal to be served. 
_ <A casual remark uttered by the Creole showed me more 
clearly than I had as yet perceived the real nature of what 
_I was about to do. 
“Maximilian will believe in your patriotism, my Fran- 
cisco,” he said. “One does not abandon a goodly property 
_ like this fora whim.” 
“You forget that Don Francisco bids adieu, not farewell, 
to his inheritance,” replied Miguel. “When he returns, 
it will be to keep what his sword has guarded,” and his 
words were received with a thunder of cheers. 
Yet, in spite of Miguel’s confident assertion, the situation 
- was a most melancholy one. We might save my father’s 
| life, but all else would be lost. Maximilian would con- 
 fiscate his estates, give them probably to some smooth- 
: S voiced hanger-on of the court, while we, beggared of all, 
wandered as outcasts over the country where once we 
held such fair possessions. 
~ But the sacrifice was demanded by honour and patriotism 
~ alike, and who, while a drop of generous blood throbbed 
in his veins, would shrink from making it? My father 
had put his hand to the plough; was it for me, by idly 
loitering ee to tacitly reproach him for his chivalrous 
devotion ? : 


~ thanks in a few words for their good-will a 3 | 


_ plaining my plan, suggested that they should at once 


_ their horses ane assemble i in nite oe ae 


abilities. 
When the room was cleared, he came to bid me farewe 1, 
and to say that all my orders had been a foithfully carried. 
out. aS 
“Pablo has gone to the cave in charge of the provisions, 
he said; “and here are the keys of the vaulted chamber. = 
The French bandits will be disappointed i in their hopes. of 
getting a rich booty.” > | 
“Are you still 2 to stay?” I asked, 
be roughly used.” : 
“I can do little enough for the cause save die, ‘and that 
IT am ready to do,” he answered bravely, eee eer 
That the French would be sufficiently cruel as put hb 1 
to death I did not think likely, and having told him ( 
nee to the ES where my comma waited. 


ae - THE CALL TO ARMS. 25 


“For your sake, my Francisco, I hope that the Austrian 
will soon go back to his castle of Miramar.” 

“ Adios, Don Pascual! adios!” came from the group 
of horsemen ; and the Creole, passing through the gateway, 
turned in the direction of the capital. 

Then addressing a few final words to the brave lads 
around me, I placed myself by Antonio’s side, and thus, in 
the gloom and darkness of night, rode out, perhaps for the 
last time, from the house of my birth. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RESCUE. 


Y anxiety on my father’s account was greatly 
increased by the knowledge of the Emperor 
Maximilian’s proclamation. 

Desolate hearths and ruined homes, prisons filled with 
hopeless captives, lifeless bodies lying by the roadside, the 
smoke from burning villages,—all these and other horrors 
attested the cruelty of the French invaders. 


But hitherto their outrages had been committed with 


some outward semblance of order. Only those Mexicans 
who, banded together under various leaders, still endea- 
voured to make headway against the enemies of their 
country had been subjected to these atrocities. Hundreds, 
nay, thousands of gallant men throughout the length and 
breadth of Mexico had lost their lives for the crime of 
patriotism—a crime which my readings in history had 
always taught me was a virtue of the highest order. 

Be that, however, as it may, they had been killed 
according to the laws of warfare; they had striven man- 
fully to assert their independence, and their lives had paid 
the penalty of their ill-success, 


STA \ ‘ Ie PA . 
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But this monstrous decree, if properly carried out, would — 


Fc oae: convert the whole of Mexico into one vast shambles, 


Every wife who tried to shield her husband from the foe, 


every mother who gave her patriot son the means where- _ 


with to satisfy his hunger, every good Samaritan who did 
what he could to alleviate the misery of those around 
him, nay, every person possessing the ordinary instincts 
of humanity, was in danger of meeting a violent and 
shameful death. 

Maximilian knew, Bazaine the French general knew, 
that outside a little group in the capital, the Mexican 
people, whether friends or foes of Benito Juarez, were 
heart and soul opposed to foreign rule; and this law was 
intended to strike terror into their breasts. 

Later on, perhaps, it would be dropped, but at the 
outset it was likely to be rigidly enforced; and the thought _ 
that my father might prove the first victim filled my mind | 
with an intolerable agony. 

Antonio, to whom I communicated these fears, did his 
best to comfort me, and I must say that his reasoning 
went far towards raising my spirits. 

“You tell me a servant brougnt word of Don Felipe’s 
capture, and that he was to be shot at sunrise,’ he 
said. 

“Yes; outside the gates of the hacienda San Juan.” 

“Precisely! That is just what I expected. Long 
before now the information has been carried round to all 
_ the villages in the neighbourhood. The French will make 
the execution as public as possible, and whip the Indians 


ee “Under God’s favour, it shall give a strong impetus to 


the | cause of independence,” I ce riding on inv the 


‘while Mark the stalwart closed the rear, 
The road for the first part of our journey, althboak 
, extremely rough, being the best we should get, I set ae 
brisk pace, having determined to approach the hacienda ee 
‘San Juan by a little-used and rather circuitous route. 


_ As Antonio with a great show of reason’ remarked, if 
my father were still alive he would be safe till the 
_ morning. His captors were not likely to get up in the . 
S, middle of the night for the UTE of putting him to. = 
death. oe 

My original intention was to surprise the French ion eS 
_ just before dawn, trusting, under cover of the darkness and 
confusion, to carry off their peony 


my head, and as we went ues I pondered ‘upon He 
: deeply. PR cere 

From the first I had pureed that the night attack — 
was full of risk both to my comrades and to. ‘my father, 
more especially as I had not the faintest notion as to the = 
part of the building whe was used as his prison. — : 


® ae ahd drive us foe by sheer ee of. 
numbers. This indeed was so plain that I had resolved 
upon | stealing alone into the building in order to discover — 
where my father was lodged. es 

To this plan Antonio had objected that everything would 
: depend upon my not being detected, as the least suspicion 


would result in the ee of the guards and other et 


‘measures of protection. ae 
Still, that being the only Scheme which seemed feasible, — 
he had reluctantly assented to its adoption, and we “were 
- moving forward now with that very object in view. aS 
But it began to dawn upon me that, if the Spaniard’s 


ae pre correct, we might suaphity. the programme 3 


Ton flashed into my mind a picture of the coming 


T saw in. vivid colours the opening of the day, <9 


Ww. ae all ee the ground was thick with Indians, a 
i had been brought to see a Mexican die. The deep tolling 
of 2 a bell. soueted in my ears; upon thes vast aun 


a nO. THE RESCUE. 
hinges, and from the courtyard within issued the pro-. 
cession of death. And in the midst I beheld a man who, 
though far from strong, walked steadily and with un- 
ruffled countenance to meet a shameful end. Then as 


~~ I watched there seemed to be, as if in obedience to a 


given signal, a cleavage in the compact mass of Indians; 
a loud shout of “Viva la Independencia” rose on the air ; 
- and down the opened lane there shot like a bolt from 
a crossbow a body of horsemen. And of those riders, 
though all went swiftly, two—a stripling and a big 
brawny man with blue eyes and hair of a tawny yellow 
—forged ahead. Through the amazed soldiery they went, 
seized the prisoner, helped him to mount, and turning, 
disappeared. 

It was, of course, but a dream, a phantasy of the 
imagination, and yet it seemed so vivid a reality. 

I sounded Antonio on the subject, and he instantly 
grasped the possibilities of the situation. 

“Think it over,” I said, and dropped quietly to the rear 
in order to find out Mark’s views. 

Rather to my surprise, Mark appeared to dislike the 
proposed alteration. 

“The plan has several things in its favour,” he admitted, 
“but there’s one great drawback that you haven’t reckoned 
with.” 

“And that is—” 

“We shall lose several hours, and in that time Bazaine 
can send up reinforcements.” 

“But he knows nothing about it.” 


THB RESCORN  gg 


gay : “Don't be too sure. In my opinion there’s precious 
ee : little goes on that he doesn’t hear about. My advice is 
_ to push on, and get the work done as quickly as you can. 

_ What does Don Antonio say ?” ss 

“He is in favour of waiting.” 

“Have you had a chat with Miguel ?” 

“ No.” 

“His opinion’s worth having. Ask him what he 
thinks.” 

I found that Miguel, like Mark, feared treachery ; but the . 
new plan offered so much more chance of success, provided 
our intentions remained secret, that he advised me to 
adopt it. 

“ Besides,’ he observed, wisely as I thought, “if we 
have been betrayed, the abandonment of the first scheme 
may throw the French off the ‘scent. They will never 
look for a rescue in the light of day.” 

Carbonnel at once declared in favour of the open attack. 
_“Tt will be a good send-off for the crusade,” he said. “We 
shall save Don Felipe’s life, and set the Indians on fire too. 
Mark my words, Francisco, you will be able to lead five 
hundred men before another sun sets.” 

“What about feeding them ?” 

“Ah! I had forgotten that. And there’s another thing 
too—how are we to arrange about the Indians opening 
out at the proper moment? It’s a delicate operation, and - 
the slightest bungling will cost Don Felipe his life.” 
“Miguel will undertake that; he has great influence 


amongst his people.” 


we “Mark's little ‘indian gladly agreed | to do th s part of 
work, Gee 
: “T will take Juan and Diego with me,” he. said, 
before dawn all shall be ready.” es 

“Very good; we will await your. return at the ‘Despapa 
Bene From there a rocky path runs round to the front 
_ of the hacienda.” oe 
_ “Yes, it brings you out in the rear of a cluster of huts, 
where the band can stay till the last moment.” 
Miguel spoke a few words in a low tone to his. com- 
 rades, and the three, separating themselves from the main 


body, sped forward swiftly. P = 
As there was no longer any need for hurry, we slackened is 


our pace and rode along in leisurely fashion, though in a 
compact body, and ready at an instant’s warning to defend | : 
ourselves. 


ally a heavy thunderclap broke overliead. aaa a aa 
alee’ oe fire lit ap the road, sometimes doing us a service 


Which we were passing. - 
At midnight the storm ceased altogether but the black 
clouds still hung in a thick curtain over the earth, sue 
_ it impossible for any one to observe our movements. - 
It was one o’clock in the morning of the sixth of Octobe 
when we reached the mass of porphyry known as the 


Tespapa rock, and, leading our horses one by one up a 
narrow path, came to a halt on the wide terrace which ran 
round its base. | : 


oreseeing: ‘that our lives” 


oil 
aes 


en (po. the strength and snaucenes of the horses, — 


os instructed the major- dome to nese Sue an See 


warfe are never comes amiss ; so, while Antonio Ftehed the 2S 
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This little speech comforted me, though I half feeds 


that my comrade made it up for the occasion, to take the i eee, 


edge off my self-reproach if matters went badly. 

“JT wonder how many men the French have up there,” 
he said, after a short silence. “ Fa reckoned a at 
a hundred, but he’s most likely wrong.” 


“Two hundred would be nearer the mark; but Miguel <e | 


ae will tell us that when he comes back.” 


To and fro we paced softly, speaking only in wie 
and listening intently for any sounds that sight, break the 
stillness. : 

Very slowly the night wore away, the moments dragging + 
by as if reluctant to hasten the coming of the dawn which — 
was intended to be ushered in by so shameful a deed. - 
And with the passing of every succeeding minute my 
anxiety and impatience grew and strengthened. A new 
dread took possession of me—lI feared lest Miguel and his 
companions had been captured. 

Antonio too became uneasy at the long delay ; but Mark 
held sturdily to his faith in the Indian’s skill and judg- 
ment, ; 

“ Leave it to him,” he said; “hell be back just in the 
nick of time. Where’s the sense in going up there an 
hour or two beforehand, and showing ourselves to every- 
body in the crowd ?” 

This was true enough, but Mark had the experience of 
years which we lacked, and youthful blood is ever im- 
patient. | 

But at last the long waiting came to an end. Through 


“ Through the haze of the early morning we perceived Miguel stealing dewn 
the narrow path.” 
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the | jee of t the cant Ronin < we eg Miguel ctoiting 


es down the narrow path, and when he reached us we saw 


his face was that of a man exulting in the anticipation of 
_ triumph, His dark. eyes, usually cold and impassive, shone 
brightly ; there was a flush on his cheeks; and he met 
- us with the air of a man conscious of well- date 

Now, seeing that Miguel was. perfectly free from per- 
‘sonal vanity, I was rather. surprised by these marks of 
satisfaction. Yet the explanation was extremely simple, 
as I gathered. from his first. words. 

M My people are “prepared,” he said proudly ; “they will 
help to save Don Felipe’s life.” 

o! Will they j join in the fight ?” asked Mark. 

“Two hundred, i in four bands of fifty, will attack the 
_ troops when we make our rush. Others have arranged 
to form and keep an opening for us.” 

“T thank you, Miguel, and your brave comrades. They 
show themselves worthy of independence.” 
« They will do their part,” he answered, with evident 
gratification. “Tt takes much to rouse them from their 
apathy; but the time is close at hand, and the spark 
which .we shall let ap this owe will kindle before 
long into a mighty fire.” 

“T trust so. Where are Juan and ae ¢” 

“In the place of which we spoke. We could not have 
chosen a better—it is right opposite the gates; and I have 
given orders for a crowd to gather at the opening, so that 


we shall be screened from view.” 


“Did you learn the number of the French ?” 


“ “guns also. are vee on the walls.” 
Siok That 3 is avwleward e 


‘up Sih us; and i dineelly our object is Sane: the Indian 
will vanish. But we must move. Lead your horses, and 
follow me in single file. The crowd is rapidly gathering 
I have brought a small flag. Will you carry it? T 


sight of the national colours will kindle enthusiasm.” — 


“Gladly,” I replied, and took from him the eo 
- flag ene he had ehencd to his horse’s saddle. 


path, so that we should keep seh out of sight from any 
casual passers-by. 
Without maePap we pune the top, and hailee behind 


who, <a stolid and impassive features, God ee 
scarcely a sign of life, ; : 

Leaving my comrades, I stole forward and took a general a 
survey of the scene. : ae 


y in front sa the hacienda was a a ee space, an 


Three or four ae of them must have been 
uainted with our secret, yet I could not pick out one 


~~ Nor did I perceive a single weapon of any kind; but 
: this, of course, in a country. where the possession of a 
pasty musket oes a certificate of death, did not sur- 


stless crowd, only my firm trust in Miguel kept my eae 
from ete Was it reasonable to expect assistance from 


They chatted — 
gaily to each other, made merry over some witty jest that — 
was passed from man to man down the lines, and hummed 


S watches of café-chantant songs which reminded them of 
their beloved Paris. . 

_ Now and then, when the silent and almost imperceptible 
swaying of the crowd forced those in front beyond their 
mark, the soldiers gave the nearest figures a blow with 
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the butt- on of their muskets, and the ‘intruders fell back 
passively and without complaint. 

Poor material, some might say, out of which to mould 
a nation. . 

Perhaps so; and yet at that very moment, a thousand 
miles away, there lived and worked one of them, who — 
single-handed had faced with dauntless resolution the 
powers of England, France, and Spain; who, conscious of 
the rectitude of his cause, had pitted himself against the 
master of Europe; who, in spite of Maximilian with forty 
thousand French bayonets at his back, remained President 
of Mexico. ; 

I was thinking of these things when Miguel, who with 
his two comrades had gone on foot amongst the crowd, 
touched my shoulder. 

“The drama begins,” he said gravely; “it will be our 
turn in a few minutes.” 

I looked towards the building. The great gates swung 
back slowly ; the soldiers in their showy uniforms marched | 
out with a jaunty air, and took up their positions. 

I gazed at the crowd. Not a man moved a muscle; no 
voice gave utterance to a sound. 

A troop of horsemen now rode out; and eas a short 
delay, we heard the first notes of a Dead March. 

Behind the band walked my father, bareheaded, and 
attended by two priests, one on either side. 

Then came the firing-party, and the procession was 
closed with a light vehicle which contained a rudely- : 
fashioned coffin. 


My father’s face was pale, and he walked with difficulty, 
_ but he carried himself erect, and looked upon the assembled 
multitude with a proud yet gentle smile. 

I ran_ back, and found my brave comrades already 
mounted. 

“Tt is time,” I said. “If we are pursued, scatter, and 
meet me at the caves of Azatlan. Now!” 

Mark stationed himself on my right hand, Miguel on 
the left. Young Carbonnel, fiery, impatient, and eager for 
action, rode next, attended by Diego, who led a spare horse. 

I unfurled the flag, and we moved out from our hiding- 

place. 
_ An officer on horseback, with gaily-bedizened uniform 
and gorgeous plumes nodding on his helmet, appeared to 
be making a speech in bad Spanish. Between us and him 
_ stretched a mass of dark-skinned human beings, motionless, 
and one would have said immovable. 

Even those nearest to us, who must have heard the 
pawing of our horses, preserved their listless attitude, 
ignoring our presence utterly. 

I can well understand how completely the French were 
taken aback ; that which followed seemed a mystery even 
to me. ; 

Miguel, leaning over his horse’s shoulders, whispered 
but the one word “ Guadalupe” to a tall statue in front of 
him, and in less time than it takes to chronicle a broad 
pathway opened out before us. 

How can I describe the magical change wrought in 
almost a second of time? The silence was gone; the 


- 


; aoe nnd indifference had vanished the 
palpitated with life and energy ; ‘ everywhere resou 
—eries of “ Guadalupe.” : 
My horse, trained to obey the pressure of the ee 
- needed no other guiding. I rode, waving the Mexican 
flag with one hand, and having a drawn ‘sword in the 
other. = A 
ia per re la Independencia!” I cried. “ Viva la Indepen- 
dencia!” and five hundred throats echoed the watchword. 
Once during the mad race Mark looked backward 


“Come on,” he shouted energetically in English, “ come on 
you lazy lubbers!” and our comrades, only half compre- 
hending his words, responded with a viva. 


There is little need to dwell upon the bravery of the 


French soldier. Victor or vanquished, he has proved his — 


heroism on many a stricken field; and here, before the 


walls of the hacienda San Juan, he showed himself 
gallant and unflinching foe. 


The officer in command wasted no time. At the first. 
sign of danger he broke off his speech in the middle of a 
sentence, and issued his orders vigorously. ee 


I took but little notice of what went on elsewhere 
My gaze was directed towards the prisoner, and I observed 


without surprise a portion of the cavalry draw around 
him. 


By a rapid manceuvre, too, a body of infantry was thrown 
across our path, and was getting ready to receive us wat . 
fixed bayonets. 


time to. fire,” ie ane Gath firmly ened 


my ee 
comrade forged ahead. . 
x My horse bounded forward, drew level, and side by side 
_ we dashed at the French infantry. 
* I suppose that under ordinary circumstances we should — 
both have been killed, but Miguel’s masterly tactics saved us. _ 
Rising up in his stirrups he gave afresh the rallying-cry 


ae of “ Guadalupe? and two bodies of Indians, producing their 
concealed weapons, rushed from opposite directions and 
broke the infantry in the very act of forming. 

“Bravo! bravo!” shouted Carbonnel excitedly. “Now 
for Don Felipe !” : 

Through and beyond the disorganized foot-soldiers we 
dashed to the spot where the horsemen were drawn up 
to receive us. 


Brave men and veteran soldiers they were; while we, 
though not perhaps lacking in courage, were baring our 


swords in real warfare for the first time. 
- But inside that ring my father stood, a prisoner con- 
- demned to death, and our arms alone could save him, 


_ The knowledge made me careless of consequences, and 
; with an insane recklessness I urged my horse to his _ 
swiftest gallop. 
Mark managed to keep fhe pace, and a spear’s length — 

in advance of the rest we rode, or rather flung ourselves 
ear the horse-soldiers. 

 “Ffurrah!” cried Mark, forcing a way. “Have a care, 
my hearty!” as he toppled a man over. “Mr. Vincent, 
where are you ?” 
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But by this time I was at the prisoner’s side, and 
Diego, true as steel, was behind me with the spare horse. 

And there, amidst the clashing of swords, the noise of 
pistol shots, and the eries of men fiercely contending, I 
assisted my father to mount, while Mark and Carbonnel 
kept a clear space with their swords. 

“ Now we're right!” cried Mark gleefully. “ Back, Frank, 
back, my lad; get him away at once; we'll cover you!” 

But it was scarcely easier to get out than to get in, 
The French who had not been made prisoners still fought 
doggedly, and were reinforced by their leader and the 
-yemainder of the cavalry. 

Even now I feel doubtful how the fight would have 
ended had not a fortunate accident decided it in our 
favour. 

The French leader, striving with might and main to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day, was riding furiously at 
Mark when his horse stumbled and fell heavily to the 
ground. , 

Instantly there was a shout, “The colonel’s down! the 
colonel’s dead!” and some one in the rear, having perhaps — 
had his fill of fighting, raised the cry of “Sawve qui 
peut.” rare 

Taking advantage of the confusion, Mark jumped down, 
and, aided by Carbonnel, pulled the French colonel clear 
from the struggling animal. 

“You are my prisoner, sir,” Mark said in Spanish. “Do 
you surrender ?” 

The Frenchman bowed, and handed Mark his sword, 
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T has, I believe, abaiotisies happened even to wise end: 
a experienced g generals to be embarrassed by: a victory ; = 
and it most ansutedy: puzzled me how best - pe oe 


Even if we captured the fedende San Juan, to. hold nes 


against fresh troops from the city was out of the question, 
Tasbonnel, the most fiery and daring of the- band, admit tted 
that. Z 
_ It was clear that we must stick to the original pia and d 
push on for the caves, which I had periouly: selected as” 
the scene of our future operations. . 

But, meanwhile, what was to become of the EF rench 
prisoners? We could not put them to death ; they were 
too many to be taken with us; and yet it. as see Ss 
good policy to set them at liberty. 

Antonio suggested that they should be piso under 
guard of the Indians till we gained our hiding-place, but, 
to this there was a serious objection. aS 

The ay eee vee so pies, acts in winning the figh 


=e had or had fiat fought against them. : 
Now, if I chose a few to act as jailers, they must 
ee inevitably be identified, and would become marked men. 


_ This plainly could not be risked. 


oe It was necessary, however, to act promptly, and setting 
Mark with the majority of the band to watch the prisoners, 
a turned to their leader. 

“Permit me to introduce myself,” I said. “My name is 
Francisco Vincent; I am the son of the man whom you 
were about to execute.” 

“Ah! is it so?” he answered, smiling gaily. “I con- 
ae gratulate you, monsieur; you ought to be a happy lad. 

And now the medal is reversed; I am no longer the exe- 
~ cutioner but the executed. You have prepared me a 


pretty surprise, Well, it was gallantly done, and for 
Bi. noble purpose. Monsieur, I will ask you to grant me a 
as favour.” ; 3 7 . 

a He undid his jacket and took from his neck a chain of 
"fine gold, to which was suspended a cross of the same peer 
_ precious metal. 

Bees Far away in la belle France,” said he, “I have a little 
5 sister, whose tears moisten her pillow every night. She 
: “weeps _ because her brother is absent, and prays for his 
return. It may be the cross will help to comfort the 
poor child when she learns that Raoul comes no more. 
_ My general will send it to her.” 

a He held the chain towards me, and for a moment the 
_ pride in his face gave way to entreaty. 
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“Carry it yourself, monsieur. Maximilian calls us 
“bandits, but we are not brutal enough to slaughter a brave — eh 
soldier in cold blood.” 

He gazed at me perplexedly. 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” he said; “I am at a loss. Do 
you mean I am not to die?” wh pee 

“Jt depends upon yourself. You have but to agree to 
my conditions, and as far as I am soceraee the little one 
will not have occasion for mourning.’ : 

“Ah! you are going to tempt me. It is useless; oa eg 
a Frenchman and a soldier.” : Be 

“Wait till you hear the terms I offer; they are easy ae 
enough. My object is accomplished. I sought but to — 
rescue my father from a shameful death, shamefully. 
imposed. That is done. Promise me that the Indians 
shall not be punished for the part they have Beyee: and I~ 
give you your life and the lives of your men.” 

“You will set us free?” 


“You will be prisoners only for a few hours. I shall 
take with me the three officers next highest in rank to 
yourself. When they return, and it shall be before 
noon, you are at liberty. Till that time you will keep 
your troops within the hacienda. Is it a bargain ?” 

“You act nobly, monsieur. To refuse your offer would 
be ungenerous. I accept willingly. As to the Indians, I | 
pledge my word that they shall not suffer on account of ~ 
this morning’s work. For yourself and your comrades ie 
cannot answer.” 


“Our swords shall see to that,” I replied, and was 


Fes 
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turning away when tte ee eilahae ear- 


= ¥ 


nestly, — 


“One moment, monsieur. I hope that -you will acquit 


orders were positive.” 


“You ‘were merely an instrument in ee yne out an 
‘infamous law. I believe that.” 
s “Should a time ever come when you need assistance, 
- monsieur, remember that you have a warm friend in 


Raoul Monterey,” he exclaimed. 
I thanked him, and riding across to Miguel, explained 


¥ the agreement to which we had come, 


“You have acted wisely,” he said. “Now we must get 


these men away,” and addressing the Indians in their own 
tongue, he spoke a few words. 


Instantly the crowd broke up, or rather melted away ; 


os igs a short time the ground was clear, our allies had van- 


ished. 


It was only now I learned that my father was suffering 


from several wounds received on the previous day, and 
Juan, who had studied medicine, declared that he must be 
~ earried in a litter. Two of our comrades also had been 


hurt in the fray, and Colonel Monterey courteously offered 
us the use of three litters from the hacienda. 
At length all was ready. The French officers whom I 


selected as hostages were blindfolded and placed in our 


midst, and the party, headed by Miguel, who knew the 
route, marched off the ground. 
The soldiers, taking up their arms, returned sullenly 


. me of any personal interest in your father’s death. My. 


to “the iaeeta, ce were “followed by Co onel Mo a 
who raised his sword to me in a ee salute, 


“dark cee over my Sore . 
He smiled faintly when I approached, and held sags hii 
hand. 

“Bravely done, my lad!” he said in English, for whe 


i speaking to. ae es we almost aay used that 


Maximilian.” 


“Never mind that,” I answered; “if only you make 
haste and get better, I shall be satisfied. Does Bote Joltin 
hurt you?” 


“A little,” he said patiently ; “ but in Borne. nd you Be 
forget it. The Frenchmen were kind enough after the 


mischief was done. Their surgeon bandaged the wounds, 
It seemed puny tee Serre me alive to shoot me in 
the morning.’ = 
— “Well, it didn’t come off; and please God you will li 
to laugh at them yet.” a m 


“Perhaps so, Frank ; perhaps so, my boy,” an naa . 

the subject abruptly, ie asked where I was going. = 
“Down to the eaves in the gorge before you ‘come to. 
the Tiger’s Mouth. We can hide there till you have quite 
recovered, and then we will join Juarez in the os he 
. will be glad of our help.” 


“« Can you trust the Frenchman ?” 
aps | think so; he seems honest. Besides, there are the 
hostages.” : : 

a . My father looked at me with an odd smile, and I, 
_ knowing his meaning, laughed. 

- “Yes,” I said frankly; “it is a farce, of course. We 


answers our purpose equally well.” 


_. Mark, who had been riding in the rear, now came up, 
and as he glanced at my father his face clouded. 


ean Well, Mr. Vincent, how do you feel now? What do 
- you think of Master Frank’s generalship? We shall be 


having him Dictator of Mexico one of these days.” 

_ “T hope not,” the sick man replied ; “ Mexico has suffered 
enough through that breed already.” 3 

me Mark nodded, and laughed. “Dictators and emperors,” 
2 he said, “they are pretty much alike. But cheer up, 
Mr. Vincent. We'll send into the city to-night and get 
you a proper doctor. Juan is a good lad, but lacks ex- 
perience, and we can’t let him use your body for his 
_ experiments.” 

“Juan will serve as well as another, Mark,” said my 
~ father quietly, and closed his eyes as if wearied by the 
os conversation. 

~ Accommodating the pace to that of those who bore the 
litters, the little cavaleade moved forward in the clear light 
of the broadening day. 

~The storm of the previous night had passed away, 
(981) 4 


should not kill them; but they think we should, and that 


_ But concealing his agitation he exclaimed cheerfully, — 
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leaving scarcely a trace behind. Above our heads the | 
sun shone in a sky deep blue, and unflecked by a single 
cloud. 

Gradually we left the cultivated lands of the hacienda 
in the rear, and, after climbing several hills, approached 
the mouth of the gigantic gorge in which the caves were 
situated. 

Here I halted, and addressing the hostages, whose eyes 
were still bandaged, told them that the time had come 
for them to turn back. 

“Tt doesn’t sound much of a compliment to you, sefior,” 
exclaimed one of them laughingly, “but I can’t say that 
we shall be sorry at parting. Are you going to remove 
these wrappings? My eyes ache to look at the sunlight.” 

“Pardon me, monsieur, but that is impossible just yet. 
Some of my men will ride back a part of the distance, 
and set you*straight for the hacienda. I beg that you’ 
will give my compliments to Colonel Monterey.” 

Handing them over to the care of Miguel, and bidding’ 
him take three others, I waited till they got out of sight, 
and then gave the word for the remainder of our party to 
dismount and enter the gorge. 

Very carefully those who bore the litters made their 
way, treading cautiously where the passage was most 
difficult, avoiding wherever possible’ the loose boulders, 
all animated by a desire to spare the sufferers unnecessary 
pain. 

Lower and lower we descended, till it seemed as if the 
high rocks towering skyward would shut out every trace 


“ Friends!” 
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of daylight, when from a spot immediately below us, and 
lying on our left hand, came the shrill challenge, “Quien = 
~ vat” 
“Friends!” I cried, and hurrying forward caught a 
glimpse of Pablo’s face peering out from a hole in the rocks, 
“Tt is the sefior!” he exclaimed to those within. 
“Welcome, sefor. We have brought the provisions.” 
_ “Were you followed ?” 
“We came in the night season. The clouds folded us in 
a mantle.” 
“Good! How many of you are there?” 
“Six. The others are within.” xm 
A narrow path led to the entrance of the cave, and along s 
this the injured men were now brought. Hee 
This first cave was but the antechamber to a series — | 
which passed from one to another in several directions. 
Leaving Mark to superintend the work outside, I ac- 
companied my father to an inner chamber, and bade Pablo 
gather some long soft grasses wherewith to make a bed. 
This was soon done, and having covered it with Pablo’s 
serape, or Mexican blanket, with Antonio’s help I placed 
the invalid upon it. 
“Thanks, my boy, that is comfortable,” he murmured. 
“T feel that I can sleep.” 
“Drink a little pulque,” Antonio suggested, and bade 
Pablo bring a cup of the famous beverage which the 
Mexicans distil from the maguey plant. 
The sick man smiled gratefully, and managed to swallow 
Zi a mouthful of the liquor which I handed to him. 


Then he lay face his eyes clo: 
sleep. att gee 
ae My heart aches at the sight of him, Franaeon? 2 my” 

comtede whispered. “Were it not for his devotion. ‘to. 
my father he would be = home, well and happy. © He 2 

has wrecked his life for us.” . 
“Your speech offends me, Antonio. My father pe 

did his duty. Does the Austrian Prince set up to rule” 

‘our consciences as well as our country? But we waste : 
‘time; they want us outside. Juan will stay with Don : 
Felipe, and call me when he wakens.” _ 
Mark’s eyes questioned me anxiously as we stepped out. 
“He is sleeping,” I said, “and seems to Ee going on a 
nicely. How are the others ?” 


“Doing famously. oe what about the horses ? They | 


can’t be left in the gorge.” 
“There is enough room for a hundred horses.” 
“ And food 2” : “§ 
I shook my head sadly. “That's going to be the 
difficulty, and a big one, Mark. Im glad I thought of 
telling Pablo to take the mules back.” 
“We must learn a lesson from the French, and make — 
the war pay for itself. However, at present we had 
better get the animals in, The troops will be scouring | 
the country before long.” 
_ One of the caverns having been selected as a stable, 
the horses were led in and comfortably bedded, the gorge 
supplying abundance of litter. 
By the time everything was finished, Miguel returned 
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with his comrades, and we all sat down to partake of - 
our first meal since the supper in the eos on the 


‘previous night. 


As Mark said, we looked a strange group to throw 


oe the gauntlet to Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 


| _and his forty thousand foreign soldiers. 


With the exception of my father’s peons, or labourers, 


and Mark himself, there was hardly one of us entitled 
_ by right of years to be called a man. 

Antonio and Miguel were the oldest, and neither had 
attained his majority. . 

But youth lives on hope, and, its eyes being yet un- 
opened, is blind to danger. 

As I sat there in the midst of the light-hearted group, 

my sole anxiety was on my father’s account. If only he 
recovered, I could face the future with a cheerful heart. 
° That Maximilian would confiscate our property and 
estates was a foregone conclusion; but I looked forward 
) confidently to the time when Mexico would be freed from 
the presence of the usurper, and we should get back our 
own. 

Carbonnel’s boyish laugh broke upon my reverie, and 
I turned towards him with a smile, unwilling to mar his 
_ merriment by a sad countenance. 

“Some of our good friends in the city will open their 
“eyes wide to-night,” he said. “I would give much to be 
there.” Z | 

“You have more liking for a firing-party than I,” said 
/ Mark pany. 
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“And that is what it would come to,’ I observed. 
“Your face is too well known, Fernando.” 

“Yet it is important to learn what is going on,” Miguel 
remarked. “With your leave, Don Francisco, I will try to 
find out.” 

“ But the risk!” 

“Tn my case is very small. JI am not likely to be recog- 
nized. JI know every foot of the road, and can travel it 
blindfold.” 

“What do you think, Mark ?” 

“That Miguel talks sense. He is just the one to go.” 

The Indian looked at the speaker with a gratified smile ; 
a compliment from Mark was worth having. 

Finally, we decided that, under cover of the darkness, 


Miguel should make his way to Mexico, and try to collect — 


any information which might prove of use to us in the 
future. 

The afternoon was now wearing away, and leaving 
Antonio in charge of the band, I returned to my father. 

The lad Juan was kneeling by the side of the improvised 
bed, but at my approach he stood up. 

“T was coming to call you,” he said, with an air in 
which grief and sympathy were blended. “My fears 
may be fanciful, but—but I think that Don Felipe has 
heard the message from the Great Spirit.” 

“Do you mean that he is dying ?” 

In my excitement I raised my voice only just a trifle, 
but the chamber was wonderfully silent, and the question 
reached the ears of the sick man. 
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A faint smile rested for a second upon his features, and 
the grave, gentle eyes looked steadfastly into mine. 

I flung myself by the side of the bed, and pressed my 
lips to the white cheeks. 

“Father,” I moaned in agony, “speak to me! Say you 
are better—_that you will get well! Oh, I cannot bear to 
lose you!” - 

“Courage, my boy, courage,” he whispered; “all is well 
with me! Iam going home to your mother to be at rest. 
Where is Mark? Let him come in; I would speak to 
him.” 

Juan, poor lad, who was ignorant of the English tongue, 
looked at me inquiringly. 

“The sefor asks for something,” he said in Spanish ; 
~ and when I told him what it was, he stole noiselessly away. 

“Mr. Vincent, surely it hasn’t come to this! Rouse 
yourself, sir! Before the morning Miguel will bring a — 
_ skilled physician from the city, who will soon put you 
straight.” 

The speaker was Mark, but the tones of his voice were 
new to me. 

My father laid one hand on his, and even to this day 
I remember vividly the striking contrast afforded by the 
white palm and the brown—one the hand of death, the 
other pulsing with a vigorous and healthy life. 

“Tt is useless, Mark,” the sick man said, quite calmly; 
“before morning my wounds will be healed by the touch 
of the Great Physician Himself. I have known it from 


the first, but I wished to spare my poor boy pain.” 
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At these words I ‘Robied: afresh, sil the speaker laid. 
his hand tenderly on my aching forehead. oy ee 
After a while he said, “ Mark, I eave Frank in nour 
 eare; you will be his friend always?” 
“Till death breaks the pledge, Mr. Vincent. Through 
good and ill I will stand by him as if he were my son.” 
“I knew it, old friend, and the knowledge took away 
-the bitterness of death.” | ee 
Then, exhausted by so much speaking, he became very 
still, and I lay by his side tenderly clasping one hand. ae 
 Swiftly the daylight faded within the cave, and I would — 
have called for torches, but the sufferer checked me. = : 
“It pleases me better thus,” he said feebly. “Let us 
lie hand in hand, with your face pressed to mine, and ae 
so wait for the summons.” | 
Save for ourselves, the chamber was tenantless, Ona 


by one the others had quietly withdrawn, leaving us two — 
to keep the vigil of death together. : 

In the gorge the sentries watched for the coming of 
the foe, while most of the band, wearied by the tere 
exertions, slept soundly in the outer caves. — 


But I knew that some, in spite of fatigue and physical ae 
exhaustion, waited with sad hearts till God in His wisdom 
should take my father’s spirit into His safe keeping. : 

It must have been about midnight when the dying man 
next spoke, and his voice, weak as a child’s, had an eerie 
sound in the darkness, 

“Frank, boy,” he said, “you must not let my death: 
make your heart bitter. Promise me that you will not | 


seek for revenge. Be merciful, my boy, whenever you. 


have the chance. I am going away, but you will re- 


member my words. We’—and I knew he coupled my — 
dead mother with himself—*shall watch over you, and 
it would give us pain to see our boy step. aside from 
the path of duty.” 
tes But you would not wish me to desert my com- 
; rades ?” ‘ 

“No! Your hand is put to the plough, you must draw 
the furrow. It may be that out of the evil which has | 
fallen on our unhappy land good will spring. And if, 
putting aside all thoughts of self, you devote your life — Sa 


to the good of your country, God, I think, will not 
judge the time ill-spent.” 

When he ceased speaking, the silence startled me. 

“Will you have a light now ?” I asked, and he pressed 
-my hand. 

I called softly for Mark, who came instantly, carrying a 
_ torch, which he placed against the wall. 
«Js Antonio there ?” my father whispered; “I should 
like to see Antonio.” 

Mark fetched the Spaniard, whose grief-stricken air 
touched my heart. 
_ “Farewell, Antonio,” said the dying man; “do not erieve, 
: Tell Don José I die in peace, knowing that he will prove a 
friend to my boy.” 

“Francisco shall be my brother and my father’s son,” 
iS replied Antonio solemnly, at the same time making the 


sign of the cross. 


“ Good-bye, Mr. Vincent,” said Mark huskily, his honest 
face wet with tears. et 

My father pressed the speaker's hand, and turned to me. 
“ Kiss me, Frank,” he said; and then, breaking into Spanish, 
“The child grows, Inez, my love. He will be a fine boy. 
God bless you, dear; we have been very happy. Yes, just 
a moment while I wrap him up—the night is cold. Good- 
night, little one, the sun will shine in the morning.” 

“May God’s sun shine on him in the eternal kingdom 
for ever!” said Antonio reverently, and the words told me 
that’ my father was dead. 

Mark gently performed the necessary offices, and then, 
intuitively guessing my wishes, took Antonio from the 
room, leaving me alone with the dead. 

All through the long night I lay there, my spirits 
numbed with grief, my mind only dimly conscious of my 
terrible bereavement, 

From time to time Mark came in, looked at me without 
speaking, and went away again. 

The grey dawn found me still stretched by the dead 
man’s side; but when the sun_rode high in the heavens, 
Mark insisted that I should get up and take some food. 

“T know it’s hard, Master Frank,” he said; “but there 
are others to be thought of, and the gallant gentleman 
who has passed away would be the first to tell you so, 
Miguel’s back, and the French may be upon us at any 
time.” 

I followed him mechanically, and ate the food which 
he placed before me. 
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“That's better,’ he exclaimed when I had finished, 
“that’s more like yourself. The lads will pluck up 
courage when they see you're ready to lead them.” 

“Where is Miguel ?” I asked. 

“Up the gorge looking after the sentries. He has 
brought news from the city. The French are coming. 
to root us out.” 

“Then we must make haste, Mark, and give my father 
decent burial.” 

My comrade nodded thoughtfully. “I have seen to 
that,” he said; “the peons have dug him a grave outside.” 

This haste seemed dreadful, yet I was perhaps the most 
impatient of the band to begin the ceremony. 

I had little fear of being captured, but the French ~ 
might succeed in driving us from the caves, and I could 
not bear the thought of leaving my father’s body unburied. 

It was a strange grave, and an unnatural burial for the 
kindly-hearted man, who, in the midst of wild and lawless 
strife, had ever been an apostle of peace. 

The grim rocks frowned down upon him, a wilderness 
of vegetation stretched at his feet, but over all the Al- 
mighty Father’s sun shone as gloriously as if his last 
resting-place had been in some consecrated God’s acre. 

And those who gathered at his grave-side mourned him 
in all sincerity and truth, from myself to the humblest 
peon who had experienced his kindness in former days. 

Thus we laid him to rest, and when the ceremony was 
at an end, Mark placed a roughly-fashioned cross of wood 
at the head of the narrow grave, 


ever had ¢ one more toga? 

_ “There lies one of the noblest of the children : vhom 
Oy Mexico has gathered into her bosom,” said Antonio, and. 
with bared head he walked slowly back to the cavern. 

_ One by one the others went their way—all save Mar 
who lingered by my side. : 


say the et prea alone” 
His honest blue eyes looked into mine with an ‘eloquent 


‘sympathy, and then he too went away, leaving me ‘to 


é battle with no bitter grief in solitude. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE INDIAN’S STRATAGEM. 


; —\ A ARK had said truly that. there were others besides 


myself to be considered, and on returning to the — 


_ cave Linstantly sought the advice of my friends as to what 
was best to be done. 
_ The information which Miguel had collected in his hasty 


- visit to the city proved rather alarming. 


ite The news of our successful attack on the French troops 
had caused quite a commotion, and, as usual in such cases, 
Z its importance was highly’ exaggerated. It was openly 


: stated that two hundred men, armed to the teeth, had | 


marched out from the city of Mexico on the preceding 
night and cut a French detachment to pieces, leaving 
- seareely a man to tell the tale. 

: The leaders of these desperadoes were reported to have 


sworn a solemn oath never to rest day or night till they: 


“had slain Maximilian and the French generals. 
_ The Indians for miles around were believed to be 


- loungers about a sudden assault upon the city of Mexico 
itself, 


Bee, 


in every part of the country, nay, counting influential 
friends in the very palace. 

“We are making history fast,” said Mark.  « After 
another brush with:the enemy, Don Francisco Vincent 


will be President of Mexico, and the French army thrown 


into the sea.” 


“Our people believe in this extravagant story, simply ; 


because they wish it to be true,” observed Antonio. 

“T like the idea of those two hundred desperate char- 
acters,’ said Carbonnel. “Did you hear if they wore 
masks, Miguel? But, seriously, they would be handy 
in a fight, though we could manage very well without 
them at meal times.” a 

“ But these Fantasie tales are beside the question,” I 
interrupted. “ What do those in authority think of it, 
Miguel ?” 

The look of gravity on the little Indian’s face deepened. 
“What they think,” he said slowly, “is written on the 
walls, plain for all men to see. - Yourself and the sefior 


who has departed, Don Antonio Lezama and his father, 


Don Fernando Carbonnel, are all adjudged outlaws, and 
sentenced to be shot. The same fate waits for ‘an 
English heretic called Mark, while I am honoured by 
having my name also included in the list.” 

“They’ve cast their net pretty successfully,” exclaimed 
Carbonnel. 


“You can always make a good throw if the fish have 


The compact ee into by a, handful of lads bad q 
become a secret conspiracy, far-reaching, having adherents 
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been watched beforehand,” said Mark, and I noticed that 

he east a glance full of meaning at the Indian. Then he 

added, carelessly, “ Did you see our friend Don Pascual ?” 

“Yes; he sent his compliments, and regretted that his 
sword had not been drawn at our sides.” _ 

“Poor fellow!” said Mark dryly. “I suppose he’s 
grieving because his name isn’t put down.” 

“Did he give you any information ? ” 

“Only of a general character. But he has been very 
busy, and hopes to be able to strike a good blow for the 
cause soon.” : 

“But I understood that a party of soldiers was to be 
sent in search of us.” 

“That. is so, sefior, but our friend, did not know that; 
I learned the news elsewhere.” 

“They will have their work cut out to discover us,” I 
said complacently. 

“Pardon me, sefior, but I have made that very simple. 
I thought that it would be painful clambering about the 
rocks in the night-time, so I tgld them exactly where to 
find us.” 

Carbonnel jumped up with an angry exclamation ; ~ 
Antonio and I stared at the speaker in amazement; but 
_ Mark slapped his thigh approvingly. 

“Good old Miguel!” he cried; “now I call that down- 
right kind of you. You didn’t offer your services as a 
guide, I suppose ?” 

“T am going to do so, with Don Francisco's permission. 
- I dropped my information where the birds could pick it up 


= e French gener eas that we are hidden away in 
Tiger's Mouth. . 
“What! the cave at the other side of ihe ill qt pat 
__ asked in surprise. a eae aes 
“Yes; it is a fine place to ids in, only there isn't a wes 
out, which will make it easy for the soldiers to capture us.” 


“Bravo, Miguel! I ot to understand. But why go 


with them ?” 


“To make sure that they go to the right place. Other- 
os wise they might lose their way in the - and | come here 

by mistake.” eee 
- “Tt means a short shrift if they find yeu Sout said = 
Mark. | 
“Better for one to die than all,” the Indian answered 
“but I shall come back.” 

Carbonnel begged hard to be allowed ie 20, but this wa 
impracticable, and finally we decided that at nightf 
Miguel should set out to meet the French, taking ee ) 
and Juan with him. ec ae | 

“And now that matter’s settled,” said Mark, “we ha 
better see how we stand here. What ammunition have 


we got?” ke So ae aan 


“There's nobody like Mark for asking practical ques 
tions,” laughed Carbonnel; “it’s very little he takes f 
granted.” 


“It’s just as well to know exactly how we are » fixer 


ay 


replied Mark good- -humouredly, “as to wait for the F 
to show us,” : 


De 
a 


“Pablo v was to have brought s some > ammunition tle the 
visions i I observed ; “Dut, in truth, I had forgotten all. 


“<P ae go. and ‘overhaul the luggage,” Mark said, and — 
spr enily. we heard him calling for Pablo. 


Very soon he came back, and I saw at once by his face 


that he had made an unpleasant discovery. 
“What is the matter, Mark?” I asked anxiously. 
“Only what I expected.- Pablo was so busy thinking 


about the needs of the inner man that he overlooked the 


ammunition.” 
_ The announcement fell upon us like a thunderbolt, and 


is we sat staring blankly at each other. 

“Well,” said Carbonnel, who was the first to recover 
ey ‘from the shock, “ we’re a pretty set of conspirators. How 
~ Bazaine would grin if he knew that we had started the 
War of ee ee just about enough lead to 
: Never mind, caro mio, 


We 


‘ Two of us must go to the hacienda and fetch some _ 
Gaimanition. there is plenty stored away.” 

ie “But it won't be safe to-night, with the soldiers roaming 
about,” said Mark. “We must wait till to-morrow.” 

ae Go on, Mark,” laughed Carbonnel; “any more disagree- 
able questions to ask ?” 

) “ =i ‘Well, Ive’ heen mohioeing a oe what we shall do 


Miguel will 
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answer for them now, but he can’t throw them off the me 
scent for ever. Even if they don’t find us out them- 
selves, some one will tell them.” 

“ True,” said Miguel, “ we can count on that.” 

“Very good. Now what follows? They come down 
‘here, a hundred, two hundred strong, if you like. We 
haven’t any ammunition, but they don’t know that. Now 
what does the commander do ?” 

“ Oh, come, Mark, this isn’t the time for chafing. Fancy 
asking conundrums now !” 

“What would you do if you were in his place?” said 
Mark, smiling at the young fellow’s badinage. — 

“TI? Oh, I should just sit down and wait till the 
terrible outlaws had finished the last of their rations. 
Then I should ask them to come out quietly and be killed. 
It seems a simple sort of business.” 

“That's just what it is, as simple as drinking pulque.” 

“ But scarcely as agreeable,’ replied Carbonnel. “Go 
on, Mark, this talk is very interesting. Draw the net 
tighter, so that we haven’t a chance to get out.” 

“Well, frankly, I don’t see one. Here we are shut up 
in this cave with very little to eat and small chance of 
getting more. Sooner or later the French will find us, 
and then, as Don Fernando says, they will just sit down 
in the gorge and wait till we are starved into yield- 
ing.” 

“You don’t give me credit for much foresight, Mark,” 
I said. “Did you expect I should lead our little band into 
a trap of that sort ?” . 
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“Listen to the dictator and learn wisdom,” cried Car- 

bonnel. “Come, caro mio, tell us the secret. I begin to 

breathe again,” 

“Have any of you ever explored these caves?” I 

asked. 

They all shook their heads, and Carbonnel wanted to 
know if there was anything worth finding. 

“Tt depends upon circumstances,” I answered. “If you 
are dreaming of buried treasures, I’m afraid you will be 
disappointed ; but I can show you a way of escape when 
we get hard pressed.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Carbonnel ; “ our captain is estab- 
lishing a reputation.” 

“Pardon the remark,” said Antonio quietly, “ but if we 
can get out others may come in.” 

“That is possible, but I think hardly likely. To my 
. knowledge the passage has been unused for years, and I 
question if any one besides ourselves knows of its existence. 
My father discovered it quite by accident many years 
ago.” 

“Can we take the horses through?” asked Mark. 

“No, that is the one drawback. If we make use of the 
tunnel the animals must be sacrificed. The passage is so 
low-roofed that a man has to crawl on his hands and 
Enees, 2 

“Half a loaf’s better than no bread,’ my comrade 
replied, “so I suppose we ought to feel thankful at having 
any means of escape. Still, for all that, I wish we could 


take the horses with us.” 


“A Mexican without his horse isn’t good i much, ‘i 
remarked ee “but if ours are lost, we must get 


some more.” 
~The day was now dea to a close, and Miguel — 
expressed a wish to set out, as it was quite uncertain at 
what hour the troops would leave the city. 
He soon completed his preparations, which comsiered: in 
- divesting himself of all outward marks of respectability, 
and appeared before us clad only in a pair of linen drawers, 
and having a dingy serape that he had borrowed from a_ 
peon thrown carelessly over his shoulders. 

Carbonnel was delighted at the transformation, and — 
bantered the Indian good-humouredly on what he called — 
the improvement in his costume. 

“But I don’t quite understand what it is is intend 
doing,” said Mark. 

“Only to waste the soldiers’ time, and make them i 
believe that we really are hiding in the Tiger's Mouth, 
Diego and Juan will help me in the latter part, while I 
shall act as guide.” 

“But they are almost bound to suspect you,” I said 
hesitatingly. 

“Not at all. TI shall come upon them by accident, and — 
pretend to escape. They will easily secure me, and a 
promise of life will make me do all they wish.” 

“What of your two comrades meanwhile ? ” . 

“They will be at the cave in readiness, They know 
their parts, and can be depended on.” > 

“Look here, Miguel,’ Mark broke out, “I don’t like the 


the night is ‘Juarez and Independence. 


coisa a bit; it’s too. risky. Those Pronehnen will put a 
bullet ae you as soon as look at you.” 
“Quien sabe?” returned the Indian nonchalantly. “We 


shall learn before the morning.” 


“Have you any weapon?” Antonio asked. 
Miguel put his hand under the serape. “My pistols are 


here,” he said significantly ; “they may prove useful.” 


“You're a plucky little chap, Miguel, and I’m proud of 
working with you; only don’t go and run your head 
against a stone wall,” said Mark, shaking him by the hand. 

The eyes of the Indian gleamed; he appreciated the 
compliment. 

“Tt is time to be going,” he said. “I will start Diego 
and Juan at once. Adios, caballeros! adios !” 

“T will come to the head of the gorge. The word for 

The others wished him adieu, and while they remained 
chattmg he and I went out. 

The two Indians whom he had selected to take a share 
in the enterprise were ready, and having received their last 
instructions slipped noiselessly away. 

“Don’t let the sound of firing disturb you,” my comrade 
said, as we trudged up the gorge; “there will be plenty of 
ammunition wasted before the morning.” 2 
_ I rather laughed at the idea, seeing that Miguel’s army 
consisted of two men, exclusive of the commander-in-chief ; 
but the Indian evidently treated the matter seriously. 

At the exit from the gorge he paused, saying, “A dos, sefior! 


Be of good heart, and expect me at the coming of dawn.” 
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“ Adios, mt amigo!” I replied ; “J wish you were safe 
back.” 

“When the cause is just,” he said, “it must succeed. 
Why bother about those who fall by the way? The Great 
Father will take care of them,” and drawing the serape 
closely around him he glided into the darkness. 

After visiting the sentries and bidding them use the 
utmost vigilance, I walked back to the cave speculating 
upon the probable result of Miguel’s adventure. 

The night, fortunately for his purpose, gave every 
promise of being a stormy one. Thick black clouds 
obscured the sky, the wind howled ominously through the 
cation, twice a terrific peal of thunder crashed almost. 
directly overhead, and as I reached the cavern a great 
snake of lightning uncoiled itself from the blackness, and 
shot out a dozen fiery tongues over the little cross planted 
above my father’s grave. 

“Glad P’m not one of the soldiers,” said Mark, looking 
out. “If all goes well, Miguel will lead the poor fellows 
a pretty dance. I reckon their next guide will have a 
poor time of it.” 

“T hope the Indian won’t overdo it.” 

Now it was characteristic of Mark that he rarely looked 
upon the dark side of any undertaking which was in 
actual progress. Before the start he weighed the chances 
deliberately enough, but directly the enterprise was finally 
decided on, it became in his eyes an accomplished success, 
Therefore his assurances of Miguel’s safety seemed natural, 
although, to my thinking, they were scarcely convincing, 


= 
BAS 
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and I judged from Antonio’s manner that he was very 
~ much of my opinion. 

However, as we could do nothing one way or the other, 
I arranged to be called at midnight, and retiring to an 
inner cave was soon fast asleep. 

Mark wakened me a little after the hour, and my first. 
question was as to whether Miguel had returned. 

“ Not yet,” he replied ; “ but there’s plenty of time. I 
should say that the soldiers are about drowned ; we've had 
a regular deluge.” 

“T must have slept very soundly then; I’ve heard 
nothing of it. Where’s Antonio?” 

“Gone to visit the sentries.” 

“T think Tl join him. The rain appears to have 
stopped.” 

All was very still outside, the only sound that broke 
the silence being the challenge of our men as I passed 
them. 

Having joined Antonio, who had just completed his 
rounds, I climbed with him up the rocks and came to a 
halt behind a huge boulder. 

We stood for a time without speaking, and then Antonio 
laid one hand abruptly on my arm. 

“ Listen!” he whispered ; “they are firing over yonder.” 

“And at random. They seem to be discharging their 
muskets anyhow, as fast as they can load them.” 

«What does it mean ?” 

I thought of the Indian’s remark concerning the waste 
of ammunition, “It means, mt amigo, that Miguel has 


ox fcisked them. thoy re making ail that fuss about ‘storm- 
ing an empty cave.” 
The sounds of the firing were borne only faintly a our 
ears, and were soon lost altogether in the fury of the 


storm which now sprang up afresh. ts 

“The Indian has saved us for the present,” Antonio 
said; “I hope it hasn’t been at the expense of his life.” 

“God forbid!” I exclaimed earnestly. “ He is a 
splendid fellow, with a big brain and a bigger heart. 
Mark my words, Antonio—if Mexico succeeds in recovering 
its independence, Miguel has a great career before him. — 
He is brave and clever, and has a certain doggedness that 
will never let him yield before reaching the goal.” 

“Yes,” said Antonio with a sigh; “ and a chance bullet 
may put an end to it all. But let us go back, our 
comrades will wonder why we are so long.” — 

The dawn was beginning to break when we heard the 
nearest sentry’s challenge, and directly afterwards the three 
adventurers entered the cave. 

Until that moment we scarcely realized how keen our 
anxiety had been. Antonio crossed himself reverently : 
Mark and I shook our comrades by the hand; while 
Carbonnel executed a sort of triumphant war-dance. — 

“Faith, Miguel,” he cried laughingly, “ you looked woe- 
begone enough when you started; but just now, by the 
= word of my father’s son, you wouldn’t make even a decent 
: scarecrow.” And I must admit that the speaker came ver ry 
near the truth. 


The three were soaked with rain—the water, indeed, 


| - dripped from their clothes and ran in a discoloured stream. 


on the floor ; they were daubed with mud; Miguel’s feet ~ 


2 = were bleeding, and the faces of all were scarred by the 


jagged rocks. 


‘But they were safe, which was the most important 


2 thing, and the French were thrown off the scent. 


Miguel surveyed himself philosophically. “We are in a 


bad state, but the soldiers are worse off than we. They 


will cause a sensation if Me get back to the capital in the 
daylight.” 

“Then you succeeded ?” I said. 
_ “Perfectly. But if you will spare me a few minutes to 
make myself decent, I will tell you all about it.’ 

“Don’t be away too long,’ said Carbonnel ; “we are all 


~ devoured with curiosity to hear your adventures,” 


Meanwhile I directed Juan and Diego to get something 


0 eat, and join us later in the next cave, which they did 


almost as soon as Miguel himself, and we all settled down 


to hear the story. 


“Everything fell out as I ccted” began our comrade, 
blowing a tiny curl of smoke from his lips, for by this time 
he had lit the inevitable cigarette. “I met the soldiers 
about two miles from the head of the gorge, and after a 
faint resistance was made prisoner in the most natural 


“manner. ‘Who are you? Where do you come from? 
What are you spying here for?’ asked the officer in 


command; but, of course, as he spoke French, I only 
answered by begging for mercy. Then a young officer 


é said, ‘ Captain, permit me to talk to him. Most likely the 
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rascal is employed by the party we are in search of, and 


can be of use.’ 

“* All right, the first replied; ‘tell him we'll put a 
bullet through his head if he doesn’t give us straight- 
forward answers.’ 


“You know, caballeros, I am only a poor French  _ 


scholar, but the captain’s French was easier to understand 
- than his subordinate’s Spanish. However, between us, we 


managed to get on fairly well. ‘What's your name?’ he ' 


began. ‘ Castillo, most illustrious,’ I said, making a deep 
bow. ‘Why did you run away when you saw us coming ?’ 
‘Because I wished to keep ok head on my shoulders, your 
excellency ?’ 

“ At this he laughed and said, ‘A most excellent reason 
truly.” Then whipping out a pistol he cried, ‘ You’ve been 
playing the spy on us, you dog of an Indian. Confess now, 
or [ll blow your brains out.’ 

“As my confession was already prepared, I told him, 
with many sighs and appeals for mercy, how two cabal- 
leros had threatened to kill me if I let the soldiers slip by 
without taking warning to the Tiger's Mouth. 

“You're in luck’s way,’ he said, laughing again quite 
merrily ; ‘death here and death there, I tell you what it 
is, my friend, you would have been better off in your 
own hut. Why, you have committed treason against the 
emperor !’ 

“ Then reckoning that he had frightened me sufficiently, 
he offered to spare my life if I would lead the troops by a 


roundabout way to the Tiger’s Mouth. And certainly I. 


Si 
\ 
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performed my share of the bargain,” the speaker slyly 
added. 

“But hadn’t they a guide with them?” we asked. 

“Yes; that made it all the better, because, of course, we 
quarrelled about the best route, and between us managed 
to get fairly lost without its being the fault of either. 
Then the rain came down in a deluge, and we were soon 
thoroughly drenched. The soldiers kept slipping about, 
missing their footing, tumbling over loose rocks, and wish- 
ing the bandits were at the bottom of the ocean.” 

“Tt must have been worth getting a wetting for to see 
them,” exclaimed Carbonnel delightedly. 

“ Perhaps so,” Miguel replied ; “ but sundry growls from 
the captain warned me that the experiment was becoming 
dangerous, so at last I led them to the right spot. The 
two chiefs held a whispered consultation, after which the 
younger asked me if the cave had any other outlet. I 
told him that was the only outlet, and he went back to 
the captain, who soon formed his plan.” 

“T suppose he intended trying a sudden rush ?” said 
Mark. : 

“Yes; while I engaged the outlaws in conversation, and 
made up a plausible story of having left the soldiers a mile 
in the rear. Just then we caught sight of a shadowy 
figure at the entrance to the cave. That was Juan. ‘Go 
on, whispered the young officer, ‘and mind what I’ve told 
you.’ 
“ With that I went forward, whereupon Juan discharged 
his musket, and shouted at the top of his voice, ‘The 
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French! Quick! The soldiers are upon us!’ Diego — 
took up the cry from another point, and in less time than 
it takes to tell the place was a perfect pandemonium. 
-The captain gave his orders, the soldiers ran up firing their 
pieces, while we three dodged about the rocks, shouting 
directions to each other for the benefit of the troops 
below. 

“Follow me, my children, they are escaping,’ roared the 
captain. ‘Cut the bandits down! ‘To the cave! to the 
cave !’ 

“Up above there were cries of, ‘This way, Don Fran-_ 
cisco—to the right; bear to the right.’ ‘Over the hill, 
men, and make for the horses.’ ‘Tell them to stop firing.’ 
‘Down with the French robbers!’ ‘Viva la Indepen- 
dencia!’ ‘ Viva Juarez!’ 

“ Every minute made the uproar greater. 3 The soldiers 
kept firing at random. They could not see a single enemy, 
though there might have been two hundred of us, judging 
by the noise we caused. The very rocks took up the 
sounds, echoing and re-echoing them in all directions, while 
we sent the loose stones clashing and clattering down the 
sides. 

“The French, I must say, went to their work with a 
will. One body entered the cave, while another, led by 
the captain himself, clambered up the rocks. It was bold, 
but foolhardy. Had we all been there, every man of them 
could have been killed. By this time, however, our 
ammunition was exhausted, and in a loud voice I ordered 
Don Antonio to bring his men off. 


Oe 


: Spanish, interpreted the words to the captain, who stormed ee 
ahead furiously. Up he went, and his men after him, 


ae ee pursuing an imaginary foe.” 
~ Carbonnel laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 
“Miguel,” he said, “I shall never forgive you for not 


Tne me.” eee as 
“But what was the ae of it all?” I asked, 
Miguel raised his shoulders in an almost imperceptible 


shrug. “The soldiers have gone home, and soon it will be 
‘repeated throughout the city that the outlaws have fled.” 


-“Upon my word I believe you are right,” said Mark. 
“The French will take it for granted that they have 
scattered us, and, unless we show ourselves openly, are not 


likely to return,” 
ee This idea seemed so reasonable that we all fell in with 
it, and congratulated Miguel upon having secured for us 


a few days’ respite. 
- Nevertheless, a little reflection made it quite plain that 
the danger was only averted. 


CHAPTER V. 
REPLENISHING THE AMMUNITION. 


LTHOUGH we no longer feared to be surprised by a 
sudden attack, yet this sense of comparative security 
was not allowed to interfere with our vigilance. 

The sentries were kept at their posts, while from time 
to time one of us went the rounds in order to make sure 
that they performed their duties. 

The situation into which we had drifted was full of 
danger, and the longer I pondered upon it, the more diffi- 
cult did it seem to devise a means of escape. . 

To get away from the cave was simple enough, but how 
much better off should we be after abandoning our hiding- 
place? The big towns, with ‘scarcely an exception, were 
in the hands of the French, and the intervening districts 
were patrolled by the armed guerillas in their pay. 

Here and there in the remoter parts of the country the 
friends of Independence still maintained an: obstinate but 
absolutely hopeless contest with the invaders. 3 

An attempt to reach any of these periodically dis- 
solving armies, or rather skeletons of armies, would be 
extremely perilous, and almost certain to end in disaster. 
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We were too many to steal through unobserved, too few 
to fight our way by main force. 

Now while all these difficulties confronted us if we tried 
to get away, there was, on the other hand, one circum- 
stance which made me feel inclined to remain where we 
were. 

Could we honourably abandon Pascual Salamo, whom we 
had practically forced into a position far more critical even 
than ours ? 

We were in total ignorance of his plans except that he 
was working in aid of the common cause, and naturally 
enough he would count upon our support. 

It was possible that our flight might upset his calcula- 
tions, perhaps involve his capture, and this decided me, as 
I felt sure he would receive but little mercy at the hands 
of Maximilian and his advisers. 

Accordingly I called together my four comrades, and 
having placed these views before them, asked that they 
would give me their opinions. 

Antonio and Carbonnel answered without the slightest 
hesitation, agreeing on the main point entirely with me. 

They both thought that, having regard only to ourselves, 
we should be safer at a distance from the city ; but that 
we were bound in honour to remain as long as there ex- 
‘isted any chance of Pascual requiring our assistance. 

“He is doing our work,” said Carbonnel; “it would be 
a coward’s part to draw back now.” 

“Tt is impossible,” Antonio quietly declared. 

The other two remained silent, and when I put the 


question to Miguel, ie > replied x ce all ehings, ‘Don Franeise 
I am at your service.” 

“Yet in your heart you disapprove of the plan.” 

“Tt will not work. Our provisions will last only a fow . 
days, and we shall be compelled to go foraging. That will : 
show the French we are still in the neighbourhood. The 
rest is simply a question of time.” ae 


f = 


“But we shall have been loyal to Don Pascual ! Sale 
The Indian inclined his head, as if with my remark the 


discussion closed. | : 
But Mark had a word to say, and J knew from his face ~ 
that he intended we should hear it. : 
“Look here, comrades,” he began; “let’s get the thing 
fixed up properly. It seems to me that there are two. 


heads to this palaver. On one of them we're all thereabout 
of a mind. A blind man could see that our best plan is — 
to escape while we've got a chance. Miguel has made that 
plain enough, so I needn’t waste words. . Now let’s tackle © 
all this foolish talk about honour. And first, is there 
anybody who ever heard of Mark Skelton deserting a 
mate ?” ; ieee 
“Go on, Mark,” I oi le a laugh : “you aren’t in n want 
of a testimonial.” 
And in good sooth very few who looked at the blonde — 
giant with his frank blue eyes, and tawny hair flung back — 
from the broad, open brow, would have dreamed of ‘coup- 
ling him with anything mean or ae 2 
“Tve staked my life more than once,” he continued, 
“and I would do it for this smooth-tongued Creole, if. I 


Se 


oae the idlion was ee a strniotit game. But I 
ee have my doubts. How do we know what he’s up to? I 


= tell you one thing—he doesn’t waste any love on 


- Benito Juarez.” 
“Nor do I,” said Antonio quietly; “but I’m sure you 
= don't suspect me of treachery.” 
“Stuff,” returned Mark, waving his hand, “the Creole 
a Gant fit to row in the same boat with you. You can't 


stand Juarez because, i in your opinion, he makes too free 
with the church; Pascual hates him because he is an 
a Indian and a better man than himself. If the fellow’s 
running straight, how came it that the authorities had all 
our names so pat?” 
* This was rather an awkward question, but finding that 
- our faith in Pascual remained unshaken, Mark went on 
_ without the slightest trace of ill-feeling, “ Well, ’'ve had 
: ou say, and now I’m ready to do just what you like. As 
_ to the Creole, if I’ve done him wrong, I'll ask his Pardon 
and that’s fair enough anyhow.” 
pat. “was accordingly decided that for the present we 


should stay in the cave, and the conference broke up. 


_. When it grew dusk, I proposed to Mark that he and I 
should pay a secret visit to the hacienda, and see if it were : 
possible to get some of the ammunition which my father ee 
had kept stored in case of need. 

“A very good suggestion, Master Frank,” said my comrade. 
«We'll take Micuel with us, and he can mind the horses 
while we steal into the building. Though, for the matter 


-of that,” he added, “ pephas there are no soldiers there.” 
(931) 6 
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I shook my head. “There's éertain to f a guard of 
some kind, and most likely a strong one. But I think we 


can manage to find our way about the old house without 2 
disturbing any of them.” p 
; 

“What about the key of the strong-room ?” & 
oe. 


“Tt is here; I brought it with me.” i 

“Then I'll see to the horses, and be ready in a quariee 
of an hour. Miguel can go on ahead and scout a bit.” 

Of course, Carbonnel sadly wanted to join us; but [ 
pointed out that the likelihood of our being successful lay b 
in the fact that we both knew almost every inch of the 
hacienda, to many parts of which he was naturally a 


stranger. 

“Very well,” he said, “Ill stay with Antonio. But 
why not bring back a packing-case and some cotton wool ? 
Then you could wrap me up safely, and be sure that I 
shouldn’t get into mischief.” | SS 

“ Your turn will come soon enough, my boy,” said Mark 
with a laugh—“ very likely before we return.” 

Cautioning them to keep a sharp look-out, we walked 
our horses to a couple of hundred yards beyond the head 
of the gorge, where we inet Miguel. 

“ Better ride in single file,” he whispered ; “ there will “ 
less chance of our being seen.” 

Accordingly he led the way, while I followed at an 
interval of a few lengths, and Mark brought up the rear. 

The ride was uneventful, and behind some rising ground,— 
within sight of the hacienda, I directed the Indian to 
dismount and take charge of the animals, 


a a ep tgs) Dey oe OER ae 
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“If we come to grief,” I said, “stampede our horses and 
make for the cave.” 

The building was in darkness, and approaching by the 
rear we crept unchallenged to the private door which led 
into the courtyard. 

IT lay flat, and placing my ear to the ground listened 
intently. If the soldiers were in possession of the 
hacienda, there would almost certainly be a guard or a 
sentry at the door. 

All, however, was quiet, and inserting the key I turned 
back the lock noiselessly, 

Then I pushed the door slightly ajar and waited. 
Encouraged by the silence, I made the opening wide 
enough to admit my body and crawled in, followed 
closely by Mark, who held his pistols ready for immediate 
use. 

We were now in the patio or courtyard, a large rec- 
tangular space, along the sides of which were ranged 
lengthwise the various apartments belonging to the estab- 
lishment. 

It was too dark to see if any one was stirring, and we 
could not hear the tread of any sentinel. 

“ Come along, Mark,” I whispered ; “ Jet us find the major- 
domo. There is a storm brewing, which will hide the 
noise of our movements.” 

As I have said, the whole place seemed buried in sleep, 
and every minute strengthened my conviction that we 
should not have the French to deal with. 

“We can make certain by going to the other end,” Mark 


front gate.” : Se 


— out each night for the purpose of warning you. Is Don 


suggested. “They are sure to have posted a sentry at th 


This seemed plausible, and we made our way there, only. 
to find that part of the courtyard also deserted. ae 
“Tm thinking you were right,” Mark whispered, and we 
were on the point of turning back when ACHR the 


sound of an opening door fell on our ears. 
I clutched Mark’s arm and drew him behind a huge 


vase which contained a stately palm. | 
“Some one has come in through the postern,” I said g 

quietly ; “stay here,” and before he had time to grumble 

I was stealing away. se 


The noise of footsteps now became plainly audible—the 


stranger was apparently careless of danger—and very soon — 
I made out the figure of a man close to me. 


There was something in the rolling gait which irresistibly 


c= 
ey 
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reminded me of the major- -domo, and I ventured a soft — 
“ Tonatius !” 
The man came to a dead stop, and I called the name 
again. 

“Don Francisco, my young master!” he cried. “May 
the saints be praised !” . 

“Are the soldiers here ?” I asked, drawing nearer. 

“Not now; but they are coming and going at all times, 


I was afraid you might venture back, and have crept N 


Felipe here ?” | . = 
“He is dead,” I answered, and the worthy old servitor 
solemnly crossed himself. 


Having explained the object of my visit, I fetched Mark, — 


_ who was becoming uneasy at my long absence, and we all 


_ three went towards the strong-room, which fortunately the 


French had not discovered. 

Ignatius told us that several detachments of soldiers had 
visited the hacienda at irregular intervals, but had stayed 
only a short time. 

“Pity we didn’t know the coast was clear,” said Mark. 
“We might have brought half the band, and fixed ourselves 
up in the shooting-line.” 

To this, however, the major-domo offered two objections 
—the uncertainty as to when the soldiers might return, 
and the attitude of the peons on the estate. The latter 
were honest and loyal, but it was just possible that the 
threat of death would induce them to divulge anything 
they knew of our movements. 

And in this one could hardly blame them. The habit 
of obedience slowly formed through many generations had 
become an instinct; to work, to eat, to sleep, and to obey, 
were with them the four cardinal points of life. 

Therefore we followed the major-domo’s advice, and went 
about our task as stealthily as if the French were in the 
house. 

Several years previously my father had constructed the 
strong-room, which was really a sort of underground safe, . 
where he kept his store of ammunition and valuables. 

A trap-door in the small chamber which led from the 
dining-room opened on a short flight of steps, at the bottom 
of which yas the iron door of the huge safe. 
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Here Ignatius produced a dark lantern, and we entered 


the apartment. 

Everything was in its place, and without losing a mo- 
ment we set to work, selecting what could be most easily 
carried. 

Our task was considerably lightened owing to my father’s 
care in having the ammunition stored in small bags and 
placed separately, so that we had simply to pick out as 
many from each stock as the horses could carry. 

Leaving Mark and the major-domo to finish the work, I 
returned to the courtyard, and passing through the private 
gate made my way to Miguel. 


“ All is well,” I said, in answer. to his neato, “but we. 


must make haste. Lead the animals this way, we shall 
have less distance to carry the stuff.” 
Mark had already brought one lot to the little door, and 


while Miguel began to load the horses, I started for a 


second supply. 

We worked feverishly, for the night was swiftly passing, 
and we were anxious to get back to the caves before the 
dawn. broke. 

At length the task was corinlee and bidding cae 
adieu, we started slowly on the homeward journey. 

“There’s one thing pretty certain,” said Mark with a 
quiet chuckle, “we shan’t gallop very fast with a load 
like this.” 

Fortunately we were spared the necessity of trying, as 
the journey was accomplished without incident, and we 
reached our hiding-place in safety. 
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“You have done well, caro mio,” said Antonio affection- 
ately. “If our stock of provisions were larger, we could 
stay here comfortably for weeks.” 

This question of provisions threatened to become embar- 
rassing, because, as Mark tersely put it, we were in the 
cleft of a forked stick. 

“There’s always a chance of making a dash at a con- 
voy,” he remarked ; “but that would bring the French on 
our track at once, and we should have to run. As long 
as we do nothing, they'll reckon a gone; but one 
we show ourselves, the game’s up.” 

We all felt that Mark spoke sense, but our resolution to 
stand by Don Pascual remained unshaken. 

“Then let one of us go and find out his intentions. Let 
him tell us straight what he means to do, and how we are 
to help. We can’t stay here for ever.” 

Miguel warmly seconded this, offering to act as go- 
between, and it was arranged that he should pay the 
Creole another visit. 


“ But,” said the tawny-haired giant to me in a whisper, 


as we lay down, “the Indian won’t get anything out of 
him except a lot of hazy words that have no real meaning. 
You stick to your opinion, but I know the sort of fellow 
Pascual Salamo is, and so does Miguel.” 

“Go to sleep, Mark,” I answered drowsily. “ Remember 
the old proverb, ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’ ” 

The next evening Miguel started on his errand, and two 


days passed before he returned. 


ogy 


entered ce inner cave. “ Which is He to be? Das we go 


or stay ?” $ > 
: “That is as the faballones decide ; I cory obey ‘orders 
But ill news has reached the city concerning the: cause. 


The French have struck us another heavy blow.” — 
“What is it?” was the question which burst simul 


yy 


taneously from us. * ee ag 
‘ paiceee has been beaten near ‘Pancitaro, and iis army : 
broken Up. Sh eee Be ee 
“Ts that’ all?” excl Carbonnel lightly. “Why. 
that’s an everyday occurrence. Ina week’s time he'll be 


at the heed of fresh troops.” é oe 


blue smoke, and when it ee he spoke, again. — 


Te 


he announced, 
“and in the city people are cage that, As virtae: of th 


“ All the principal officers are prisoners, 


new decree, they will be shot.” Pete eae 

A painful silence followed this announcement, and tl en 
Antonio said gravely, “ The people talk wildly, ee 
Such a thing is impossible; it would be murder.” . : 

“It is infamous!” Carbonnel cried hotly. — of Is ‘this 
specimen of the civilization they boasted about bringing 
us? And they call us savages ane barbarians, he eas 
bitterly. 


name.” 


: “are forbidden the es of revenge,” se “ibs Indian. 
7 Our leader holds. not with those who think that two 
wrongs" make a right. We fight for justice, and as long as 


e WNe stick to that our cause is sacred. As a man sows he 
_ shall reap, That is an eternal truth which holds good in 
Mexico, as i in other parts of the globe.” Aah 

_ “Juarez is a jolly lot too easy, growled Mark. o& What's 


SOMES Ng Naat 


es the. “good of fighting in kid gloves when the other man 
Uses a knuckle- duster? $= 
“Don’t make a mistake, friend Mark,” I said. “Benito 
= Tusivez has a hand of iron beneath a velvet glove, and a 
time may come when he will strike with it, But to pe 
~ Juan to death because Diego has killed some one else seems 
rae to me cruel: and “unjust.” : 
“Did you. ever hear of a war without Oey and in- 
, Justice ? Oe eee 2 
ae “No,” ic answered sadly; “but it doesn’t necessarily 
ie - follow that we should add to the amount. Like Miguel, 


a go with Juarez.” 


er 


Olt these men are murdered,” -eried Carbonnel fiercely, 


as os qj go. for. vengeance | er 


2 Peace, ' “caro. mito,” interposed en tosis softly; “why 
should we distress ourselves over what may prove an idle 


srumour ? a » ‘Let. us rather: return to the object of Miguel's 
ourney. ‘Did you “see Don Pascual ?” 

cally have. spoken with him, and bring back his message. 
SHE. is busy; he is working day and night amongst the 
tae “Mexican caballeros. Before long the fruits of his labours 
a will be made plain, He begs that his loyal friends who 
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have already shown such whole-souled devotion to their 


country will hold themselves in readiness. He has gained 
over Don Palacio del Monte; and if Arteaga is executed, 
scores of high-born gentlemen will openly throw in their 
lot with the friends of Juarez. And thus,’ he continued 
dreamily, “it may well happen that our gallant comrades 
will do more good for our country in their deaths than in 
their lives.” Pao 

“Mighty rough on the unfortunate officers though,” said 
Mark. 

The Indian glanced at the speaker with a plaintive 


smile. “Ah!” he said, “you are privileged to jest. We 


know well that you would lay down your life for a com- 
rade without a murmur, and what is the dearest friend 
compared with one’s country? And such a poor stricken 
country as this, which has bled from its very birth! There 
does not live a Mexican worthy the name who would not 
suffer the bitterness of death fiftyfold, if by so doing he 
might help to heal the wounds of his native land. But 
pardon me; in my dreaming I am forgetting the present.” 

“Miguel, you make me ashamed of myself!” exclaimed 
Carbonnel impulsively. 

“Nay, Don Fernando, it is Benito Juarez who is worthy 
of your praise; I am only a humble follower. But there is 
still one matter left for attention. Feeling sure that you 
would decide to stay here, I took it upon myself to arrange 
with a friend of the cause for a supply of provisions. To- 


morrow night I am to take half a dozen men and meet © 


him at the hut of a trusty ally.” 
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“What about payment?” I asked. 

“There are many ways of serving one’s country, sefior. 
Those who have physical strength wield the sword; the 
wise use their brains—[“ Like Don Pascual,” Mark inter- 
posed]—while yet others give of their wealth, or maybe 
of their poverty. ‘Tell the illustrious caballeros, said my 
friend, ‘that everything I possess is theirs, to the last 
frijole on the dish. ” 

“Who is he? Has he the blood of your race in his 
veins ?” Antonio asked. 

“Yes; he is a Zapotec from beyond Oaxaca, but now I 
must be silent.” 

“Well, Miguel,” said I, looking at him with honest 
admiration, “you have done us splendid service again. 
Our greatest difficulty has vanished. We can lie quietly 
here and wait for the great stroke which Don Pascual is 
preparing.” 

Subsequent events made me doubtful whether the 
authorities really believed that we had fled from the 
neighbourhood, but they did not try to find us. 

The time dragged monotonously, the only incidents being 
Miguel’s occasional midnight journeys in quest of pro- 
Visions. 

After each of these expeditions we gathered around him 
eager for news, but he had little to tell. All was quiet in 
the capital, where Maximilian continued giving his grand 
fetes, increasing his entomological collection, drawing up 
codes of etiquette for the court, and inventing new orders 
of chivalry. 
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One night, however, the Indian, sending his companions — 
back, proceeded alone to the city, and on his return brought a 
with him information of a startling character. “ae 
“That which was expected has happened,” he said, with 
a touch of sadness; “General Arteaga and all his principal 
officers have been shot in cold blood.” bok 
And here I could not help noticing the varied effects — 
which the same announcement had on different people. 
Mark said nothing, but unconsciously his hand stole to 
his pistols, and he gave a sigh of relief when his fingers 


came into contact with the cold metal. 


Carbonnel leaped to his feet, his eyes flashing, his brow 


red with the rush of hot blood, his whole frame quivering ~ ‘- 


with excitement. He drew his sword, and talked wildly 

about marching straight to the city and calling upon his 

fellow-countrymen to rise in one body against the in-. 
vaders. é 

_ Antonio remained gazing pensively on the ground; his — 
face was white, and I saw that his teeth were firmly 

clenched. At length he raised his head and spoke in 

calm, but sorrowful tones. 

“T am deeply grieved,” he said; “and my sorrow is 
as much for the murderers as for those who have died. 
Miguel once said that as a man sows he shall reap. So be 

it. I swear solemnly in the face of you all that hence- 
forth I will take no thought of self or friend till the last 


foreign foe has turned his back upon our land,” and we all ~~ 


responded with a fervent Amen. 


Miguel, as I have said, betrayed scarcely a trace of - - 
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= - them reflect the tumult of his breast. 


“T also bring a message from Don Pascual,’ he resumed 
placidly. “His plans are made, and the time is nearly ripe 
to put them into execution. Naturally, he wishes to have 
a personal interview with Don Francisco, in order to ex- 
plain our share in the movement.” 

“Ts he coming here ?” I asked. 

Mark threw the Indian a glance of inquiry which the 


emotion. He had schooled his features too well to let 238 


latter answered by a dexterous and scarcely-perceptible _ 


gesture. 


“Tt might be difficult for him to find us, sefior; so we bs 


have fixed on the hut of which I spoke as the rendezvous. 
I shall stand outside and watch. My sight is keen, even 
in the dark.” 

“But why watch?” I asked. 

“For fear of accidents. Don Pascual may be suspected 

_and followed.” 

At which Mark rubbed his hands and said, “Good! 
very good.! that is mighty probable. Miguel, if you were 
a razor you would never need a strop.” 

“When am I to meet him?” 

“To-morrow night at eleven o'clock, He is anxious to 
strike quickly.” 

“Did you learn the nature of his scheme ?” 

“Don Pascual is a great talker, and his meaning is apt 
to get lost amidst the rush of words. However, he bade 
me say that Don Palacio del Monte approves of the 
enterprise, and is ready to join us.” 


“Del Monte’s name is a tower of strength,” observed 
Antonio. “ Where he leads we may safely follow.” — 

Don Palacio was known to us all as the representative 
of one of the oldest families—a man of high standing, of 
undoubted honour and sincerity, and, although sues to 
Juarez, a firm lover of his country. 

He possessed vast estates and immense influence, and 
I pointed out to Mark, perhaps with a little undue exulta- 
tion, how much good Pascual had done for the cause in 
gaining even this one adherent. 

. Whereupon my comrade, laughing good-humouredly, said 
it was time to visit the sentries, and went out, taking 
Miguel, who never seemed fatigued, with him. 


CHAPTER VIL 
A DESPERATE UNDERTAKING. 


HORTLY before the time fixed for starting on the 
momentous journey I walked down to my father’s 
grave, and stood for a while absorbed in a painful reverie. 

During the last few monotonous days memory had been 
very busy, and as I gazed upon the simple cross which 
marked the last resting-place of my loved parent, my heart 
seemed nigh to bursting with grief. 

Yet, in the presence of the quiet dead, I took fresh 
courage, and, brushing away the falling tears, resolved that 
he whose spirit now looked down upon me should not 
have cause to be ashamed of his son. 

To equal him in honour and devotion to duty, in gener- 
osity and kindliness of heart, was perhaps impossible, but 
it was open to me to strive manfully to follow in his 
footprints. 

Suddenly a hand was laid lightly on my shoulder, and 
turning I beheld Mark. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Master Frank,” he said, his 
voice full of sympathy; “but the time is up, and our 
horses are saddled.” 


“But you are not going, Mark ?” Vrspliee surprise. 
“Miguel will guide me to the spot. Your place is with 
Antonio.” : 
“ Antonio can do without me, and you can’t. Besides,” 
z he continued, bluntly, “ the long and the short of it is that. — : 


where you go I go, with or without your leave; so what's 


the use of wasting words? When the old master—God — 
bless him !—lay dying, I passed my word to look after 
you, and I don’t mean to run from it. You know what I 
think of Pascual Salamo; and it isn’t likely ’'m going to | 
- let you walk into a trap without being there to try to pull | 
~ you out.” 

In vain I urged that the danger existed only in his : 
imagination ; I could not shake his resolution one atom, 
and finally the obstinate fellow gained his end. 

Amidst the good wishes of ‘our comrades we led the 
horses up the gorge, and then mounting, rode away. . 

The Indian hut stood by itself some distance back from 
the high road, and Miguel, leaving us about two hundred 
yards away, slipped from his horse and went forward to . 
reconnoitre. ee 

Ae Mark urged me to keep my pile ee and at the first 
warning sound from outside to make a dash for the open. 

I laughed at his apprehensions of danger; but he shook — 
his head solemnly, saying, “ You are young, Master Frank, 
and have had but little experience. Now I know the = : 
world, and I tell you that Pascual Salamo has the brain ——_ | 
of a fox and the heart of a grey wolf—Ah, Miguel! what 
news ?” 


“Don Pascual has come.” 

_ We got down from our horses and moved towards the 
hut on foot. 

The building was simply a hovel about six feet in 
ve height, thatched with the leaves of the maguey plant, and 
standing in a little patch of corn-land. 

The Indian and his family, wrapped in their serapes, 


were lying in an outhouse with the ubiquitous burro, or . 


donkey ; the Creole stood alone in the hut. 

Mark posted himself at the rear, Miguel in front of 
_. the building, while I opened the door and entered the 
- dimly-lighted hovel. 

- Pascual sprang forward and greeted me with such 

‘brotherly affection that I blushed with shame at the 
- remembrance of Mark’s unmerited suspicions. 

“Ah, caro mio,” he said caressingly, “I have waited 

| impatiently for this moment. It does one good to see 

you. And such a famous caballero as you have become! 

When I hear your praises on the lips of men, and listen 
to the story of your gallant exploit, I swell with pride. 

‘Here is a lad, they say to each other, ‘a lad with the 
heart of a man. You heard how he cut the French to 

pieces? He is a leader who cares as little for Bazaine as 

for the emperor. Wait, Enrique, have patience, Martinez, 
till he gets an army. Ah, we shall see, we shall see!’ 


That is how the talk runs in the market-place, in the | 


pulque shops, wherever two patriots meet. And, by my 
faith, caro mio, you have richly earned all the praise 


“they bestow.” 
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Now, at this my cheeks reddened with pleasure: for I — 


was young, and youth, I think, is ever somewhat vain 


and greedy of flattery, knowing not how to appraise it at 4 


its true value. . 

Yet, withal, I had some portion of common-sense, so, 
with a light laugh, I said, “ Softly, mt amigo; such com- 
pliments will turn my brain. If the people knew every- 
thing, their praises would be given to the others more 
than to me. If Miguel speaks truth, there is one in their 


midst who has done more for the cause than any of the 


mere fighters.” 
“ Ah,” exclaimed my comrade, “ these are the words of 
a friend, and are meant to soothe. You have fought, cazo 


mio, your sword has flashed in the light of day, your: 


hands have held aloft the national flag, you have joined 
in the shout of ‘Viva la Independencia!’ while I—ah, 
well, the time is at hand.” 

“When you will take your true place in the front, and 
we shall ride together,” I cried joyously. 

“Tf the undertaking proves successful, we shall be able 
to make our own terms,” he replied. 

You may readily conclude that I was now filled with a 
burning impatience to learn his plans; but, first, he gave 
me a list of the people who had agreed to help. 

Palacio del Monte came first, and several of the others 
were men of high standing and reputation. 


“Have I used the time well?” asked my comrade — 


proudly. 
“Splendidly! But what is it you propose doing ?” 
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* Ah, it is magnificent! We shall end the reign of the 
Austrian at a blow.” 

An irritating suspicion crossed my mind, and looking 
him straight in the face I said quietly, “ If the emperor is 
to die, neither my comrades nor I will take part in the 
matter. Truly, we are outlaws, but we are not assassins.” 

It was a foolish speech, and I regretted it instantly ; 
but words are winged, and once loosed are beyond recall. 

“You are my friend,” said the Creole, with an air at 
once dignified and pathetic, “or your life should pay for- 
feit for that insult. Since when has the honour of the 
Salamos been questioned ?” 

“Forgive me, caro mio ; I spoke carelessly and without 
a thought. But your words were strange; they distorted 
my judgment.” 

The shadow of annoyance passed from his brow, and he 
went on pleasantly. “There is no intention of harming 
the Austrian beyond driving him from the throne which 
he has usurped. For that everything is ready. Three 
nights hence a popular féte is to take place at Chapultepec. 
The grounds will be crowded. The emperor will show . 
himself and take part in the festivities. When the rabble 
disperses, he will walk alone at the end of the cypress 
grove—it is his custom. Your brave comrades will lie in 
wait. A sudden spring, and he is gagged and bound, 
The guards at the gate have been bribed; a trusty driver 
will be at hand with a carriage; Don Palacio has secured 
a safe hiding-place. We have Maximilian in our power, 
to be set free when the last French soldier has left the 
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country. The plot is so simple that it cannot fail, so auda- 
cious that none will suspect it. Francisco! I already see 
the flag of our country floating above the Buena Vista.” — 
« And you want the assistance of my band ?” aes 
“ Only the stoutest-hearted—Antonio, Carbonnel, Miguel, 2 
and the Englishman. Bring two or three more if they are 
to be trusted; the rest can stay behind. Be in front of — 
the hacienda at the north side of the Molino del Bene at 
ten o’clock ; I will meet you there.” 3 
-“ You can depend on your friends in the city ?” 2 
“To the death. I tell you, Francisco, that success is 
certain. Our plans have been laid with the utmost care.” 
“Suppose the emperor shuts himself up ?” : 
Pascual eyed me curiously for a moment; ee he said, 
“ But he will not; he will walk in the grove.” ae 
“Perhaps he has made you his confidant?” I eke | 2 
My comrade laughed with unaffected heartiness. « Ah, = 
you are wn drdle, as the French say,” he cried; “you 
love a jest. But the night passes, and you must go. 
Birds of the night love not the staring sun, and you are 
of that race for the present. But not for long; the time — 
is at hand when you shall hold your head high in the 
sight of all men. Remember the hacienda at ten o'clock. 
Come singly, or two together, at the most. And don’t 
forget that the independence of our country depends upon 5: 


your skill and courage. Adios, caro mio! adios!” and — 
he opened the door. 

A couple of yards off stood the Indian, alert and watch- 
ful, his pistols at full-cock. 
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« Ah.” exclaimed the Creole, “ there is a trusty comrade. 


é ‘ Crafty as the fox, stout-hearted as the puma, yet, I do 


honestly believe, gentle as a woman.” 

A low whistle soon brought both Miguel and Mark to 
my side; and at sight of the latter, Pascual said,“ So the 
bull-dog came too.” 

“Yes; I know in what light esteem you hold danger, 
and in case you were tracked ee the city, I brought my 
comrades to give us due warning.” 

“That is like you; always thoughtful for others.” 
Then looking at Mark, he added admiringly, “What a 
man! I pity the poor Frenchman who shall ever feel 
the weight of those arms.” 

“Frenchman or Mexican, he would need your pity,” 
replied Mark coldly. 

“Or Austrian!” added the Creole with a bland smile. 
“ Well, adios, caballeros! Keep an eye on your watch- 
dogs, Francisco. Don’t let them bark; they shall bite 
soon.” . 

I waved him an adieu as, with cigarette between his 
lips, he stood framed in the doorway, and then set my 
face towards the caves, 

We rode, as before, in single file; and I was glad of this, 
because it prevented conversation. 

The announcement of Pascual’s scheme had startled 
me considerably, and I wanted time for thinking it 
over. 

I felt that such a novel enterprise as that of kidnapping 
an emperor required some previous reflection, and riding 
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quietly behind Miguel, I turned the subject over and over _ 
in my mind. 


The plan certainly savoured of a reckless daring, and 


yet, as Pascual hinted, its unrivalled audacity would per- 


haps make for its success. Who would dream that any 
one could be found reckless enough to embark in such — 


a mad scheme ? 


But mad as it looked, I was sensible that it offered, a 


at least, a slight chance of turning out right; and this 
brought me to the second stage. 

If Maximilian were captured, what should we do with 
him ? Would he consent to buy his life at the expense of 
his throne? Of this I had the gravest doubts ; and, more- 
over, there were the French to be reckoned with. 

Yet, in some way, it must surely strengthen the position 
of Benito Juarez if we held the Austrian as a hostage ; 
and this thought inclined me to look favourably ‘upon 
Pascual’s strange proposal. 

First, however, I had to take counsel with my four chief 
comrades ; and having got them together, I repeated word 
for word, as nearly as I could, the conversation which had 
taken place in the hut. 

Carbonnel jumped at the project with avidity, without 
even stopping to consider if it were practicable. 

“Pascual is right,” he declared. “Once the emperor is 
in our keeping, we can make what terms we like. Fran- 
cisco, our names will live in history.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mark dryly, “our names may live; 
but what about ourselves ?” 
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But the young fire-eater scouted all notion of danger, 
protesting that in Pascual’s hands the whole thing would 
go off without a hitch. 

Antonio, less sanguine than Carbonnel, thought the 
scheme hazardous and full of risk, but worthy of a trial 
nevertheless. 

The Indian, as usual, said little, beyond expressing his 
willingness to take part in anything which commended 
itself to the others. Then he relapsed into silence, and 
placidly smoked his cigarette. 

For Mark’s opposition I was quite prepared, being by 
this time convinced that, with or without reason, he utterly 
mistrusted the Creole. 

This, indeed, he openly admitted, and, because of it, he 
warned us to keep clear of the intended abduction. 

“T don’t know that the scheme’s as crazy as it looks,” 
he said, “ but I’m pretty certain the wrong man’s engineer- 
ing it. Properly worked out, we might pull it off with a 
bit of luck on our side; but we’re going into it blindfold. 
And there’s one thing that strikes me as remarkably queer : 
how comes it that the Creole is so mighty sure about 
Maximilian walking in the grove? It looks to me like a 
put-up job.” 

“Oh, come, Mark,” I said impatiently, “ you are letting 
your dislike of Pascual make you uncharitable. Naturally 
he has made himself acquainted with the emperor's habits.” 

“J fancy there’s an even likelier solution,” observed 
Antonio quietly. “Pascual has friends at the palace, and 
has probably used them.” — 


“This talk’s all rubbish,’ broke in Carbonnel, - se 
Pascual intended to betray us, he wouldn’t be satisfied 
with half the band.” i ae 

“He'll get all that are wanted,” replied Mark ; “ those 
whose names are on the list.” 


Then Carbonnel uttered a most ungenerous observa- 
tion, which caused me the deepest pain; and I think the — 
speaker was sorry the moment after. 

“Well,” said he sneeringly, “Pascual needn’t get you 


at anyrate. You can stay with the rest and hide in the 
cave.” 
Miguel, who had seemed quite absorbed in watching his — 
curling smoke-wreaths, now turned round, but at a sign 
from Mark he resumed his occupation. 2 
“Your blood’s hot, Carbonnel, and you speak without = 
thinking,” said my friend, “so [ll let it be. But, of course, 
I’ve nothing more to say save, ‘Suecess to the kid- _ 
nappers.’ ” 
Now Carbonnel, though of a hasty temper, was honour- ; 
able and just, so, crossing to Mark’s side, he made in face | 
of us all an instant and ample apology for his unkind~ 
_ speech, ioe 
7 All right, lad,” aie the Englishman eheetal ae 
“Jet it pass, and think no more about it. But’ it’s good 
policy to guard the tongue, my boy; ‘tis an unruly 
_member, as somebody says.” 
Directly it was decided that we should assist Pascual, — 
every one became impatient to start, and the time of = 
waiting hung very heavily on our hands. 
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I determined to take Juan and Diego with us, while 
-_ Miguel picked out three others on whose fidelity he could 
depend, thus making the party ten in number. 

On the evening of our setting out I gathered the rest 
together and told them that we were about to start on 
a dangerous errand, which might terminate disastrously. 

In case this was so, they were to hold themselves in 
readiness for immediate flight directly the news of our 
capture or death arrived. : 

Then bidding Pablo stand forward, I made them promise 
faithfully that they would obey his orders as long as they 
remained together. 

“Tf at the end of forty-eight hours none of us are back, 
you will know that we have failed,’ I concluded; “ and 
then it must be every man for himself. If you like to 
keep in hiding here, well and good; but the best plan is 

to slip away one or two at a time, and go where you are 
unknown.” 

Of those who were to take part in the emperor’s abduc- 
tion only Mark stayed with me; I had sent the others on 

_ ahead, hoping by this means to avoid exciting suspicion on 
the route. 

At the mouth of the cave I once more bade adieu to the 
sturdy fellows who had aided me so loyally, and then fol- 
- lowed Mark. 

Whether it was the parting with my comrades, the 
magnitude of the projected undertaking, or Mark’s undis- 
guised belief in the Creole’s treachery, which affected me, 
“Ido not know—perhaps all three—but certain it is that 
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I rode along in dismal aire and with a vague foreboding 


of evil. 

By degrees, however, this feeling of despondency wore 
off, I grew more cheerful, and long before reaching the 
rendezvous was looking forward almost with a light heart 
to the adventure. 

What my comrade still thought of it all I gleaned from 
the solitary observation which he made during the first 
mile of the journey. 

“Tf Pascual plays us false,” said he, speaking with slow 
deliberation, “he may look on himself as a dead man, as 
sure as my name’s Mark.” 

“Give Pascual a rest, man,” I laughed; “he is with us 
to the hilt.” 

He did not speak again till we arrived within a short 
distance of Molino del Rey, when he said, with a comical 
expression on his face, “ Well, Pll give the fellow his due. 
What he said wasn’t all lies; there’s a féfe, sure enough.” 


“And there’s Pascual himself, if I’m not mistaken, 
coming with Don Palacio to meet us. That looks 


healthy.” 


“He’s bowled me over again,” growled Mark. “To 


tell the truth, I reckoned that yarn about Palacio was all 


moonshine.” . 

“You'll have to climb down altogether, by-and-by, and 
beg the Creole’s pardon. It will teach you not to be so 
terribly suspicious.” 


Now my belief in Mark’s wisdom was, half consciously, 


perhaps, very deep, and I will own that the sight of Don 
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Palacio was very pleasing to me, and removed the last 
shadow of doubt. 

Pascual was astride a spirited horse, which he managed 
with consummate ease, for he was undoubtedly one of the 
- most finished horsemen in the country. Like Don Palacio, 
he was dressed in the national costume, which became him 
well. His suit of buckskin was bright with flashing silver 
ornaments ; a gaudy red sash decorated his waist; a loose 
tie was gathered at his throat, and on his head he wore a 
gay sombrero. : 

“You are in good time, caro mio,” he said; “and all 
goes well. I have sent Don Fernando on with two of the 
Indians, and told him where to meet us. I thought too 
large a party would attract attention.” 

“Quite right; but we must be careful to keep near 
each other.” 

“That is easily managed. We have nearly an hour to 
wait. But now I will give the others their directions, and 
leave Don Palacio to guide you. Adios, caballeros! we 
shall meet later.” 

Don Palacio, I soon discovered, had every confidence in 
the success of the adventure, provided that Maximilian 
gave us a chance of seizing him. 

On this one point he seemed doubtful, thinking that the 
emperor was likely to be attended by a portion of the 
Imperial Guard. . 

«But remember, my young friend,” he said warningly, 
“if we strike at all we must strike hard. Half measures 
will ruin us. Now let us decide who shall seize Maxi- 


milian. He is a strong man, and, like all his family, : 
plenty of ee It will be very far from child’s eee 


can assure you.” : 
We were riding slowly towards i hacienda, but ‘had : 
not yet reached the stream of people, so that it was ek 


to talk without interruption. 


“ Let me hear how you intend to manage,” I said. 


“Tt is quite simple, if we can get hold of the emperor 


without drawing a crowd. My carriage will wait a little — 


distance off. Two of us will hurry him into it; the 


people know my livery, and will stand clear; in a few 


minutes we shall be on the road. You will follow with_ 


your band more leisurely. Do I make it plain?” ae 
“ Perfectly.” | : 
He turned full face upon me, and said in low tones, 


“Have you thought of what will happen if we are 
detected ?” t 

“It's easy to know that without thinking? Tre. 
plied. 


“You're right. It is death, my boy, death to you and — 
every one who tries to bar the soldiers’ way. There is F 
still time to draw back. Say the word, and I a bring, : 
your comrades from the grounds.” — 


“See, Don Palacio,” I replied steadily, «y am young. E 
Life is sweet to me, and I have no wish to lose it. But 
it is placed at the service of my country.. Mexico free is 


my dream; to make it a reality I am prepared even for ~ 
death.” 


“Brave lad!” he murmured; “so be it.” Then glan ing 
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2 L at Mark, he added, “There rides a brawny fellow ; he and 


— Teould overpower the Austrian.” 


I called softly to Mark, who was a site ahead, gal he 
immediately joined us. 

_ He willingly agreed to Don Palacio’s proposal ; and this 

having been satisfactorily settled, we travelled at a brisker 


e> -pace. 


Judging by the number of people, the féte was a great 
success. The roads were crowded by those coming from 
or returning to the capital, while the neighbouring villages 
must have been temporarily depopulated. 

Keeping Don Palacio in sight, we mingled with the 
- throng, and were soon swallowed up: by the multitude of 
holiday-makers. 

The spectacle was both animated and _ picturesque; 
~ indeed, for a little while I quite forget the errand which 
brought me there, so much did the gay scene engage my 
attention. . ; 

The gaudy serapes of the Indians, the rebozos (long, 
narrow shawls) of their women, the Mexican national 
costume, the Parisian attire affected by those who wished 
‘to keep well in with the French, the striking and diversi- 
fied uniforms of our conquerors—all combined to make a 
vivid and rather bizarre picture. 

“The show’s coming to an end,” said Mark, as we made 
our way with difficulty, “and that’s all the better for us. 
’Twould be awkward to drop across any of those fellows 
we fought against at San Juan.” 

Be: They are not likely to be here; they’re keeping order 
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up the country somewhere. But I’ve missed Don Palacio. 


Can you see him?” 


Mark pointed a little ahead. “I’m keeping an eye on — 


him. He has just stopped to exchange words with that 


fellow dressed like a peacock. I wonder the loud colours 
don’t hurt their eyes. What's that pretty girl staring so 
hard at you for? Is she a friend of yours? Not that 


Indian lass—the little Creole behind. She looks as if she'd 


been to a funeral.” 
“Or as if she were going to one. Look, she’s putting 


up her hand to draw our attention. What can she want? 


t 


I don’t know her.” 

“ She’s with that big man ; he’s leading her away. Now 
they're gone. We must hurry up. Palacio has turned 
round twenty times in the last two minutes. But I would 
have liked a word with the lass.” ; 

I kept silent; but the girl’s face had the strangest effect 
on me, nevertheless, and while following Don Palacio, my 
mind dwelt upon the odd, pleading expression in her eyes. 


“Just as if she wanted to ask a great favour, and 


couldn’t summon up the courage,” I said to myself. 

Yet the girl was a complete stranger to me, and I 
forced myself to banish the incident from my mind, need- 
ing all my care and energies for the work in hand. 

By this time we were, as Mark phrased it, fairly in the 
lions’ den, and I began to realize more thoroughly how 
hazardous was the situation. 


However, I consoled myself with the reflection that we 


were engaged in a good cause, and I followed Don Palacio 
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with a stout heart to the spot where my comrades were 
already assembled. 

They had dismounted, and while the Indians kept the 
horses in the background, the others sauntered about with 
apparent unconcern. 

“Get down quickly, sefior,’ Miguel whispered. “Juan 
is waiting for the animals;” and I leaped lightly to the 
ground, feeling that now there was no drawing back. 


CHAPTER VII. 


KIDNAPPING AN EMPEROR. 


S Mark had observed, the entertainment was nearly 

over, and large numbers of people were leaving 
the grounds. Sufficient, however, remained to cloak the 
movements of our little party, particularly as we took care 


to separate, and in ones and twos strolled about, gazing a 


the Chinese lanterns and the occasional display of fireworks 


Considering that we were making our first appearance 
in the character of congpuaieny I think we achieved a 
fair amount of success. : Be : 


Miguel, of course, preserved his usual impassive counte- 
nance, and smoked his eee with an air of apathe 


indifference. : ‘ vase A Px 


Antonio’s features showed the same absence of emotion 


aoe nature of our mission, seemed rather hole 
aul and : noticed that from time to time he; canon 


stayed with the ee ; 
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The least able to hide his feelings was Carbonnel, whose 
_ eyes flashed with excitement. 

“TI wish the performance would “begin,” he whispered 
- once as he passed me ; “ this waiting is precious slow work. 
_ Where is Pascual ?” | 

“Haven't seen him since we tame in; oy he'll be on 
hand when the fun starts, you may be sure.” 

This reply, although it satisfied Carbonnel, curiously 
enough made me uneasy, and seeing Don Palacio alone, 
I put the question to him. 

The Spaniard’s answer instantly reassured me. 
“He is playing his part elsewhere,” my comrade said. 
“When we see him the time will have come for us to do 
ours,’ and the speaker resumed his walk. 
I suppose half an hour had passed, though it seemed 
- like a century, and to my delight most of the sightseers 
were crowding to the gates, when I felt the light touch 
of a hand on my arm. 

At the same instant a voice whispered softly,— 

“ Cuidado, setior !” 

Turning sharply, I beheld the young girl who had tried 

to attract my attention on the road. 

She was closely muffled, and I could see nothing of her 
face but a pair of black eyes, bright and flashing as stars. 

“Beware!” What a strange greeting! I was about to 
speak, but she motioned me to turn my head, and went 
on rapidly in a frightened manner,— 

“T cannot stay; I shall be seen. But, seiior, take 
warning. Go at once with your comrades while there 
(981) 8 
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is time. Pascual Salamo has betrayed you all to the 


foreigners.” . 
Before I recovered from the surprise into which this 


AY 


speech threw me, the girl had vanished, and I was left 


staring in the direction she had gone. 


The sight of Mark broke my stupor, and I crossed — 


swiftly to his side. 


My face must have shown the agitation under wile 


I laboured, for my comrade exclaimed,— 


“Keep up your spirits, Master Frank; the affair will — 
soon be decided now one way or the other. But there’s 
something wrong. What is it? Here, walk on this side 


in the shadow. Speak low, I can hear you.” 

He listened to the story without once interrupting, and 
at its conclusion’ continued to walk on in silence. 

“What shall we do?” I asked anxiously. “We can’t 
let our brave fellows rush on certain death.” 

“We're in a box,” he said, speaking slowly, “and I’m 
sorry I can’t see daylight. That Pascual meant to trap 
us I reckoned all along, so to me the girl’s warning seems 
genuine. But the others won’t hear a word; they'll stand 


by the Creole till the last minute. Besides, the rascal’s 


laid his plans deep, you may be sure. We shall have to 


go through with it, and trust to luck. Miguel's got bee 


wits about him, that’s one comfort.” 


“But couldn’t we try to slip out one. by one ?” 


“Just put it to Carbonnel and hear what he says. No,~ 4 Be 


my boy, we're in it, and must do the best we can. By ~ 


this time, no doubt, every avenue of escape is closed, SO 
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we should only turn tail for nothing. But I wonder what 
_ the fellow’s dodge is.” 

“T suppose you don’t expect to see Maximilian ?” 

“Mark so far forgot his caution as to laugh aloud, but 
_ the noise was drowned in a roar from the spectators at 
the last pyrotechnic display. 

“Fall of the curtain on Act One,” said he; “it won’t be 
long before the second begins. And some of us, I reckon, 
won't see it played through.” 

I was still debating with myself whether to tell the 
others of the girl’s warning, when Pascual himself came 
up hurriedly, but with a smile of easy assurance on his 
face. 

“All goes well,’ he whispered. “Maximilian has come 
down from the balcony; in a few minutes he will be in 
sight, and we shall strike the great blow. Where is Don 
Palacio ?” 

“Coming this way.” 

“T must speak to him, and then warn the driver. Are 
your weapons in order ?” 

For answer, Mark placed the muzzle of his revolver 
against the Creole’s head. 

“One movement,” said he carelessly, “and you would be 
in eternity. But we keep these things for our enemies,” 
he added, as Pascual drew back, “not for those who are 
helping in the good work.” 

“What a fire-eater you are,’ laughed Pascual lightly ; 
“it is well to be on your side. But don’t you think that 
might be put away till it’s wanted ?” 
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Mark looked at the speaker with a peculiar smile, 
“You are right,” he said; “ the time for using it hasn't 
come yet,” and he laid a significant emphasis on the las 


word. 
Pascual turned to address Don Palacio, who now came 
up, and very soon each member of the band knew that_ 


the decisive moment was approaching. 
I gave Miguel a sign to prepare his comrades, and took ; 
my place with Antonio and young Carbonnel, wondering 
what would happen next, and even then regretting that 
I had kept silence concerning the strange warning. 
Five minutes passed away—ten minutes—when to the 
unbounded astonishment of Mark and myself, Maximilian ~ 
appeared in sight. =: 
Once again I was thrown into a state of disquietude, — 
and began to believe that my recent suspicion i Pascual 
was unjust and harsh. “Ss ass 
The emperor was wrapped in a Aieht grey cloak, i: which 

T had seen several times; his neck and the lower part — 
of his face were muffled with a silk scarf, and a sey 
sombrero was pressed well down on his head. ee. 
He walked slowly, his gloved hands were behind hits a3 
and he kept his eyes on the ground as if in deve = 
thought. = 
A little tremor of excitement thrilled through us, and, 
anxious to get the work done before the emperor’s attend- a 
ants came in sight, we waited impatiently for Don Palacio’s ~ a 
signal. ; 


It was just at this moment, when our nerves were 


see ‘up to the Ke tension, that Mark oad what 
_ seemed to be a very mad thing. 


Maximilian had reached the spot opposite my comrade’s 
hiding-place, and, as if only just realizing that he was 
alone, he stopped and looked round for his servants. 

Thereupon Mark, without breathing a word of his in- 
tention, left the shelter of the trees, and sprang with an 
amazing dexterity at his illustrious victim. 

The movement was so sudden and unexpected, above 
all so antagonistic to the plans we had laid down, that 
we stood like a row of wooden figures glued to the 
ground. 

“Confound it!” exclaimed Don Palacio testily, “the 
fool has spoiled everything.” 

The action was so unlike what one would expect from 
Mark that I scarcely knew what to think; but at least 
it was plain that my old comrade, whether he had done 
good or ill, must not be left alone. 

Careless what the others might do, I was running to 
his aid when he came rushing back, carrying the silken 
scarf and shouting,— 

“Save yourselves, were betrayed! That’s not the 
emperor, but one of the Imperial Guard !” 

At the same moment the soldier sent a bullet after us, 
and at the noise of the shot there arose an uproar of 
voices. 

“To the horses!” Mark cried; “we shall get away yet ; 
they'll be looking for the carriage.” 

Like a flash of light my mind leaped to a similar con- 


clusion. Mark Ponte nob have saved us, en he had given 
us a chance for our lives. 

| That a trap had ‘been set to catch us was now clear, 

and it required only a very little thought to understand 

its working. 


Everything hinged upon the abduction of the disguised 
soldier. Of course, he would have gone quietly to the — 
carriage; we should have formed an escort as arranged, 


and the whole party would shortly have found itself sur- 
rounded by the Imperial troops. 


However, I reckoned that Mark’s conduct would upset : 


the enemy’s calculations, and we might possibly succeed in 
getting through the cordon of soldiers while they were 
looking for the carriage. 


“Let the Indians get away first,’ Mark said to Miguel. 


“Tell them the more noise they make the better,’ and 
Miguel darted off like the wind. 

One by one the Indians disappeared, and the rest of 
us, with the exception of Miguel, mounted our horses. 
up. 

“We're waiting for you,” I answered impatiently. 

“Tm coming presently,” he said coolly—* with the car- 
riage.” 

“With the carriage! That is certain death.” 

“That's why I can’t let the driver go. Adios, sefiors ! 
May God be with you!” and before any of us could reply 
he was gone. 

I still hesitated to abandon the brave fellow, but Mark 


“Hurry, sefiors!” he cried; “the soldiers will be moving 


te E % 
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shook me roughly by the arm. I think it afforded him 
the opportunity of hiding his own emotions, for he loved 
the little Indian like a brother. ee 

“ Somebody must die,” he said; “ but we needn’t all stand 
like a flock of sheep waiting to be slaughtered.” 

“ Marcos is right,” said Antonio calmly ; “ yet it is a stain 
on our honour thus to leave our comrade.” 

“Tsn’t there any one besides the Indian who has a spark 
of common-sense?” Mark asked. “Can’t you see that he’s 
giving his life for ours? Make a move some way, I don’t 
much care which, but don’t let us stand here like a pack 
of ninnies. The gates will be shut in a few minutes.” 

“Go on, Mark,” I said. “Poor old Miguel! we shall’ 
travel far before finding a trustier comrade.” 

Our little band of Indians had by this time mingled 
with the crowd, and, agreeably to Mark’s instructions, they 
were yelling their loudest. 

Every moment increased the uproar. The men shouted, 
_ the women screamed, while from various parts of the 
grounds detachments of soldiers ran up, driving the people 
before them. . 

“We're too late,” said Mark quietly, pointing to a com- 
pany of the Imperial Guard blocking our road, “but we'll 
have a try for it. Drop behind me, Master Frank; you'll 
stand a better chance.” 

“Wait a bit,” I answered, and putting spurs to my horse, 
dashed towards the head of the company at a great pace. 

“There is something strange going on yonder,” I cried 
in French; “it looks like—’ 


ing quickly I saw that Miguel had brought the carriage 
to a spot where the soldiers could just perceive it. ue ee} 

He was whipping the horses energetically, but they 5 
did not make any progress, and I judged that the Indian 
intended keeping them there in order to tempt the soldiers — 
to advance. . 

The ruse proved perfectly successful. Concluding from 
his instructions that he would find all the party assembled 
round the vehicle, the officer in command of the Imperial _ 
Guards issued his orders, the troops went forward at the — 
double, and the way lay open. 22 

“Now’s the time,” said Mark; “the Indian has saved > 
us. On with you!” 


-Once I looked back over my shoulder. The Imperialists 


were nearing the carriage, and Miguel was still apparently 
trying to whip the horses into a gallop. But his end was 
gained, and as I looked he leaped from the seat, struck — 
the nearest horse a stinging blow, and disappeared. The — 
maddened animals, now free from control, dashed ahead ; 
one wheel came into contact with a tree, and the vehicle 
was overturned. : 

Some of the soldiers were already in hot pursuit of the 
Indian, while the others ran towards the pee strug 
eling horses. 

Believing that our gallant comrade might yet make his 


escape, I rode on with a light heart; but this feeling | ‘fa =* 


satisfaction lasted only for a short time. 
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; Mexican cavalry in the service of ‘pee and ae the 
side of their leader I beheld Pascual. 

The Creole had thrown aside the mask; his face was 
a picture of shame, disgust, and baffled rage. The grand — 
cowp, by means of which he was to have leaped into the 
favour of the emperor, had signally failed; he would be 
the laughing-stock of the court. 

I pitied myself just then, riding to death, but I pitied 
the Creole more. | 

A successful traitor is a sorry sight, but a beaten 
one— ! 

My comrades had seen him also, and knew that the 
die was cast. 

If any hope still lingered in our minds, it was dispelled 
by the arrival of the sham emperor, who came running 
with long strides, and pointing us out to the cavalry- 
men. 

“It’s as well to be hung for a sheep as a lamb, cabal- 
leros,” said Mark ; “let us raise our old ery, ‘Viva la Inde- 
pendencia !’?” 

“Do you mean to fight ?” asked Don Palacio. 

« Just as healthy as a fusillade at three paces,” returned 

_ Mark tersely. 
“Then Tl give you a more useful rallying ery,’ and 
the old hidalgo spurred his horse to the front, shouting, 
« Help for Palacio del Monte,” and our trusty Indians who 
had mingled with the crowd took up the ery with amazing 
clamour, 

Mark and I reached his side, but Carbonnel, wild with 
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t passion at the Creole’s cee and peries ‘thaas at 3 
i his: own blindness—for men like Be to be duped—out- 3 
paced us all. = 

_ Now, gloomy as our prospects were, we still had a fox * 
_ things in our favour, and perhaps the most important of 


these was Don Palacio’s popularity. - =e 
His name resounded on all sides, and the mob steed = 4 
fiercely against the soldiers, some of whom I fancy had 
little inclination for their work. | 
In the second place, though few in number, we were 
excellently mounted, and in this respect had a considerable 
advantage over our opponents. 
| Our scanty force of Indians, too—bold, resolute fellows) 
: —held themselves in readiness to lend a helping hand; 
7 while the majority of the spectators were rather inclined 
to aid our escape than to hinder us. 3 


Yet, in spite of all, the situation was most desperate, SS 
and I felt very much like one of the forlorn-hope men 
e: when the signal is given for the assault. 
< But, in truth, this was only a passing thought; the cir- 
& cumstances were not favourable to reflection. 

Carbonnel, as I have said, had rushed to the front, and 
was making straight for Pascual Salamo. = 

Now my heart was very bitter against the treacherous 
Creole, but it would be unjust to hide the fact that he .: <a 
bore himself bravely in the fight. ee 

“Capture him,” we heard the traitor shout, “but don’t 
kill him. I want prisoners, not dead men.” 

But by this time we were in the midst of the fray, 


- Mark and I side by side, the other two close behind us, aoe 
and as we rode, the ery of “ Palacio del Monte is rose higher a 


~ and higher. 


My comrade, thanks to his enormous strength — and 
skilful horsemanship, cleared a way for himself with — 
little difficulty, and I verily believe could have aes 2 


straight through. 


But after all the dear fellow’s heart was the biggest _ 


‘part of him, and seeing me hemmed in, he vigorously 
fought his way back. 

Meanwhile Carbonnel, who had unhorsed the Creole, 
was fighting like a madman, and his horse, a big, raw- 
boned Texan, gave him considerable assistance by kicking 
and plunging violently. 

Suddenly a voice, which I recognized as Juan’s, shouted, 
“ Quick, caballeros, they’re closing the gates!” and another 
warned us that the Imperial Guards were hurrying to the 
scene of the conflict. 


If we were to get away, it was time to make a supreme | 


effort. We fought now for dear life, and we fought des- 
perately. 

Mark and Carbonnel led the way, while I followed with 
Antonio and Don Palacio on my right hand, the last-named 
being nearest the crowd. 

Up to a certain point the Mexican Imperialists fought 
well, but an event suddenly occurred which, while it 
lessened our numbers, threw the soldiers into disorder. 

As if moved by a common impulse, half a dozen of our 
opponents sprang at Don Palacio, and the stout-hearted 


. ‘veteran, ‘ailing ‘f the cer 
to the Bronne 


bak sword in ae he hurled himself against the victonons 


cavalrymen; while I, rising in my stirrups, cried with 
“loud voice,— 
“Men of Mexico, Palacio del Monte is Poet cs 
The effect was magical, and afforded good proof of our 
comrade’s marvellous popularity. With a howl of prief 
and rage, the mob dashed at the soldiers and pulled them _ 


from their horses, while about a score, headed by Diego, 
forced a passage into the thick of the mélée. 
Had this unexpected help been delayed even a few 


minutes, Antonio and I would assuredly have been cap- 
_ tured, for the trained troops of the Guard were coming — 
down, and before them the half-armed mob melted like — 


~ snow in the sun. 
But the interval, though short, was sufficient. The 
Mexicans, thrown into momentary confusion by the fren- 
zied assault, gave way, and enabled us to reach the 
gates. aos | soe 
The peril, however, was still great. The Guards were 

at our heels, and the place seemed alive with French — 
soldiers. 3 
The road to the city was barred. We could not return. 

- by the route we had come; our sole means of escape was: 
by riding off swiftly into the deserted country. = 
And even this was impossible for Antonio. His gallant - : 
horse, which had borne him so well in the fray, was sud- _ 


Se dead. oe 0 

“Save yourselves, mis amigos, Cand the Spaniard wally 
“T shall be safe ; I shall find friends among the people,” 
and, without giving us time to remonstrate, he turned 
BWHYs 6 abe 

“It's his best chance,” said Mark grimly; “there are 
plenty of Juarists about who will hide him.” 

Our own escape, indeed, was sufficient proof of this. 
Had the spectators been well disposed towards the for- 
eigners, we could have been captured a dozen times over. 

But, in truth, the majority of my countrymen hated the 
empire with exceeding bitterness, and not a hand was 
raised to stay our progress. 

On the contrary, the people aided our flight by all the 
means in their power, making a way for us, and closing 
up again directly we had passed. 

-Carbonnel, fresh as in the beginning, rode first, while 
Mark kept at my side, for he saw that I was breaking 
down, 

During the fight I had received several serious wounds, 
which in the excitement had passed without notice, but 
now I felt weak and dizzy. 

My head swam, and I rode on mechanically, having 
scarcely sufficient strength to sit my horse. Somewhere 
on the road I recognized the uniforms of the French in- 
- fantry, and Js that we must have met with a 
patrol. 

Mark told me afterwards that I charged upon them 
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furiously, shouting, “Viva la Independencia!” But it = 


was an affair of instinct; I knew nothing of it. 
What really brought me to my senses was the thunder 


of hoofs in our rear, and Mark’s sudden exclamation that — 


the cavalry were on our track. 


Then I felt that the end was at hand, and in a faint — 


voice urged my comrades to leave me. 

“ Good-bye,” I said; “I will make what fight is possible, 
and perhaps keep them back a few minutes.” 

Mark’s answer was an impatient gesture; and Car- 
bonnel, who had Hee on a few yards, came back, 


crying, — 


“There’s another chance yet. The road forks just there. - 


You two keep straight ahead, I'll turn off to the left. 
The troops will be in a fix when they come to the cross- 
way, and I'll draw their attention. My horse is good for 


another twenty miles. If I get away I shall hunt up 
Porfirio Diaz. Adis! <A pity we didn’t take yous : 


advice, Marcos. Now off with you.” | : 


“Sit tight, my boy, and send your horse along; you — 
can't fall off very easily,” said Mark, and he waved an 


adieu to Carbonnel, who turned down the cross-road. 
We had not proceeded far when the thunder of hoof- 


beats ceased ; our pursuers had halted at the parting of 


the ways. 
Mark and I pulled up too. - 
“They'll be listening for sounds,” he whispered. 
The silence at the moment was intense, but it was 


‘swiftly broken by the discharge of a revolver, and a . 


\ 
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scream of agony, so like that of a dying man that my 
overstrung nerves gave way, and I fell forward upon my 
horse’s neck. _ 

Mark passed one arm around my waist, and lifted me 
up again. 

“Carbonnel has saved us,” he said. “Listen, there go 
the troopers. They’re after him like dogs on the heels 
of a fox. ’Pon my word, I didn’t give the youngster 
credit for so much sense. Cheer up, Frank, my boy, we've 
got the wind of them now.” 

“But Fernando will be caught!” 

“T don’t believe it. That raw-boned brute of his will 
tire out any horse in Mexico. And the youngster’s sharp ; 
he'll lead them a dance.” 

“Well,” I said, trying to speak cheerfully, “where are 
we going? It will take a good twenty-four hours to get 
back to the cave.” 


“So it will; but I reckon we shall drop across a hacienda 


before long, and if the folks are the right sort, they'll put 


us up for a bit.” 

“ And if they aren’t ?” 

“Tell you that when I know. Here, let me tie up 
your head. The fellow who gave you that cut made a 

near miss of it.” 

With the tenderness of a woman he bandaged the wound, 
and we set off again, riding we knew not where. 

But for a time we were free from pursuit, since the 
troopers were engaged in a stern-chase of the madcap 
Carbonnel, who had so daringly deceived them. 
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“Tf it wasn’t for that mote gash,” said Mark once, “I = 


shouldn't have a fear.” 3 

We had gone perhaps two miles from the spot where ae 
Carbonnel left us when Mark spied a ranchita, one of | 
those little huts which serve as a station for the night- 
watchers on the grounds belonging to a hacienda. 


“T wonder who owns this place,” he said. “If they’re 


friends, we are all right; if not, we had better make our- 


selves scarce. Will you stay here while I take a sight ?” 


“Tf you put me down somewhere,” I said feebly, for by 


this time I was swaying about like a drunken man, = 


He lifted me from the saddle and placed me in a hollow . 


by the roadside, tethering the horse a little distance off. 


“This expedition makes me think of the «ten little — 


” 


niggers,” he said comically; “you've heard the ditty. 


Well, we've got down to one, and if the folks yonder : 


stand by Maximilian, soon there'll be none. This is what — 


comes of kidnapping an emperor. We'll fly at lesser game — 


next time, my boy. Keep your spirits up, I shall be back 


scon.” 


I watched him mount and ride away; then I closed — 


my eyes and wondered dreamily if I should ever see him 


again, 


My wounds pained me terribly; I was weak from loss 


of blood, and exhausted by fatigue; my heart was sad at 
the death of Don Palacio, and sick with apprehension for 
the fate of my loyal comrades. Strange figures and great 
black dots danced alternately before my eyes, and I knew 
_ that the delirium of fever was upon me. 


a of ae « ten little niggers ? tock hold 


cof me. ‘They marched in a row, bearing lighted lanterns — 


‘in their hands, and their faces were grave. Twice they 


passed and -repassed | the spot where I lay, and the last 
~ time I ‘counted them—there were only nine. Then I 

gave way to a fit. of wild laughter, knowing they were — 
5 looking for me, and that their search was vain. — 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HACIENDA SANTA CLARA. 


S I afterwards learned from Mark, many weeks 
passed before I nergpered sufficient strength to — 

take any interest in what was going on about me. © =F 
During the first fortnight, indeed, I lay so near to death _ “e 
that several times my trusty comrade feared the end had 
really come. eek 
- But I had youth on my side; I was constitutionally 
strong; and an active life in the open air had made my “a 
body well fitted to resist the inroads of disease. Yee 


These were all points in my favour, while, in addition, I | 


was visited by a skilled physician, and was nursed with 
the most loving care and attention. : 
Gradually I began to realize oe of the situation, 


* 


but only in a dim way. 

I knew, for instance, I was lying in a pretty room; that 
occasionally a sweet face with a kind, pitying expression 
bent over me; that a white hand moistened my brow with ae 
a cooling liquid; that a soft, musical voice spoke words of ee 
hope and cheer. = 4 


In some mysterious manner I began to associate the 
face with that of my mother, and a deep joy fell upon me. 
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I cherished the thought like a precious jewel, and was 
happy. Shige 

Other people I saw, too, who came and went noiselessly 
as shadows, but they did not interest me, 

But when that gentle lady sat by my bedside, I could 
lie for hours at perfect peace, gazing into her face with 
untroubled eyes. 

At these times I wanted nothing else; I was wrapped 
as it were in a mantle of sweet content. . 

And I learned later that, when the pain of my wounds 
and the delirium of fever tortured me almost beyond en- 
durance, a single touch from her hand acted like a charm, 
and that I would fall asleep with my fingers clinging 
closely around it. 

IT remember quite well that my first conscious act was to 
kiss the hand which had ministered so faithfully to my 
wants, and it needs only a slight effort of the imagination 
_ still to feel the warm tears which fell upon my upturned face. 

I heard the words, “ My poor boy! my poor boy !” fol- 
lowed by a sob half-stifled, and I tried hard to whisper, 
“ Mother.” 

But my feeble strength was already exhausted, and I 
was compelled to lie back without speaking. 

For many, many days this impression. clung to me, and 
my anguish was keen when at length I realized the actual 
truth. ) 

I don’t know how I arrived at the right conclusion, but 
one evening, as the lady crossed softly to the bedside, I~ 
recognized my mistake. { 


She stooped and felt my brow va gin a gentle caressing 
motion. ae 
“Cool,” she said aloud. “He is better, decidedly better. 
I believe he will get well.” 2 
I opened my eyes, and, gazing at her wistfully, said, “I 
thought you were my mother.” . = 
Those were the first sensible words I had uttered, and =~ 
my kind-hearted benefactress wept unrestrainedly. 
“ Alas,” she cried, “what misery this cruel war brings 
upon our people! The son stricken almost to death yearn- 
ing for his mother’s love; the mother mayhap heartbroken _ 
at the loss of her firstborn. I thought not of that, and — a 
your comrade kept silence. But take courage, my heart, 
the loved one shall come to you. I will send for her, and — 
with her kisses on your lips, her arms around your neck, 
you will grow strong. The sight of her will be worth 
more than the skill of many physicians.” 5 
At these words the tears forced themselves into my 33 
eyes, and I said brokenly, “My mother is in heaven, sweet 
lady !” = 
In answer she pressed me closely to her bosom, and os 
kissed my face with a wealth of tenderness. : 
“Ah! is it so?” she murmured ; “then I will be your 
mother. Your fanciful dream shall be turned into truth. 
Now I shall take a mother’s privilege and bid you rest. 
There, I will sit close at hand till you sleep.” Se 
“One question first,” I pleaded. “Is my comrade ae 
well ?” 7 | 


“Sefior Marcos? Yes. He has made himself ‘my = 


Jee as 
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. = husband’s chief adviser. He shall come in to-morrow. He 
is a gallant man, and loves you well.” 
I smiled at that, wondering if any one could ever fathom 
the depth of affection which Mark bore towards me. 
I slept peacefully that night, for my last thoughts 
were centred around the early meeting with my trusty 
friend. Sane 
It was nearly noon when he entered the room with my 
hostess, and the glad light that shone in the honest blue 
eyes was good to see. : 

He held my hand as if afraid of crushing it, and bowing 
his head, said reverently, “Thank God for this!” 

The words were few and simple, but the tone was 
fraught with eloquence and sincerity. 

I pressed his hand with all the strength I could muster, 
whispering, “ Dee old Mark, I scarcely ae ever to 
see you again.” 

“Don’t talk about it, Frank,” he mad “it makes me 
think of the night when I got back and found you lying 


re senseless i in that ditch.” 


We had been speaking in English, but seeing that my 
hostess did not understand the language, I said in Spanish, 
“Tell me all about it.” | 
3 Thereupon the lady, coming forward, said with a sweet 

—smnile, “You must wait a little longer for explanations, 
_ This talk excites you; your cheeks are getting quite 


So: flushed. Take care, Sefior Marcos; if you go on talking 


"J Ne 
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the fever will come back, and who shall say what the end 
will be ?” 
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This terrible threat brought Mark into instant submis- 


sion, and he passed his word not to speak again. 

“Well, let him sit in that chair,’ I urged; “it will do 
me good only to look at him.” 

“But no more questions,” said my hostess laughingly. 


“In a week or two you will be stronger, and shall talk to 


Sefior Marcos all day.” 

To this condition we agreed, and Mark sat down just 
where I could see him without turning my head, until it 
was time for my afternoon refreshment. _ 

“Come again to-morrow,” I said as he was leaving; “it 


is a treat to see your face.” 


From that evening I began definitely to get better—that 


is to say, my friends no longer feared I should be suddenly 
snatched from their midst, and the physician from Mexico, 
when completing one visit, had a reasonable expectation of 
finding me alive on the néxt. 

The delirium had gone, and I was perfectly sensible, but 
so weak that I lay for many hours in succession without 
the slightest wish to move. 

Every day Mark came and sat by my side, and it always 
refreshed me to catch a glimpse of his honest, cheerful 
face. 

When I grew a little stronger I questioned him as to 
what had happened, but there was really very little to be 
learned. 

When my comrade left me on the memorable night of 
our flight from Chapultepec, he went straight to the 
hacienda, and having told as much of his story as he 
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thought prudent, he was given permission to bring his 
wounded friend, 

“And I must say that they have acted in the most 
handsome manner,” he remarked. “I’ve heard the doctor 
say, time and again, it was only the nursing of Donna 
Mercedes that kept you alive.” 

“J will try to thank her properly some day,’ I replied. 
“But you have not told me yet where we are.” 

“ At the hacienda Santa Clara. The owner is Velasquez 
Vicario. I’ve heard your father speak of him, but never 
met the man before.” ; 

“Do they know who I am?” 

“No; I told them that, in case the authorities asked 
awkward questions, it was better they should be in 
ignorance. As it is, they’ve simply given shelter to a 
wounded man, left for dead by brigands most likely.” 

“But they guess that I am proscribed by the govern- 
ment?” 

“Perhaps so; but they haven’t asked.” 

“ Still it is evident that they are on our side.” 

“The women are, without a doubt. There is a daughter 
called Clara, who seems a nice girl. I haven’t seen the 
son, Manuel; they keep rather close about him.” 

“And what do you make of Don Velasquez ?” 

“Well, I don’t think you could say he’s cut out for a 
hero; but he’s a straight, level-headed sort of fellow, with 
plenty of common-sense. I should fancy he leans towards 
the Juarists by choice, but that his main object is to keep 
possession of his property.” 
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I thought over these remarks for a few minutes — 
then said, “I’m sure that you acted for the best, but I 
don’t feel quite easy about their not knowing the truth. 
As soon as I can move I shall tell them who we are.” aoe 

«“That’s all right,” answered Mark with a quiet laugh; — 
“ directly you can travel we'll clear out if they wish us to.” 


Concerning our late comrades he could not tell me — 


anything except that Palacio del Monte had paid forfeit 


with his life for his share in the attempt to kidnap the 


emperor. 


For this news I was prepared, having felt certain that 


the veteran was mortally wounded when he fell to the 


ground. 


The fate of the others was enveloped in uncertainty. 


In view of their many chances, I trusted that Juan and 


his fellow Indians had escaped; but the odds against my 


three more intimate friends seemed too heavy. 


Several times I talked over the subject with Mark, who 


steadily refused to see any dark side at all. 


“Take them one by one,” he said, “and let us begin . 


with Miguel. You say he jumped from the carriage and — 


disappeared in the grove. ~ Now, the only question is, Did 


the soldiers shoot him when he made his spring? That — 


isn’t very likely; and if he got a few yards’ start, I'll be — 
bound there isn’t a Frenchman in Mexico who could catch — 


¥ 


him. By this time I warrant he is with Porfirio Diaz. 
Then we come to Antonio, and the very fact that we’ve 
heard nothing about him is a good sign. He would searcely __ 
have been killed in the streets; and if captured, the French 
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: would have shot him publicly. As to Carbonnel, I won’t 


be so positive; but he had a good start and a good horse, 


so I think we can set our minds at rest.” 

“ What makes me feel so miserable,” I said after a time, 
“4s that I didn’t see through Pascual’s scheme. Had I 
_ listened to you, we shouldn’t have got into this scrape.” 
“Don’t you worry,” replied my comrade ; “you can’t get 


experience without paying for it. But it’s a queer world, : 


too,” he added thoughtfully. “Tl tell you how it some- 
times strikes me. What a grand thing ‘twould be if we 
could begin our lives just where they leave off! It seems 
to me that it takes a man most of one lifetime to find out 
how to live.” 


“Qh, that’s out of my depth altogether, Mark,” I said — 


playfully ; “ you're developing into a regular philosopher.” 

“Hardly,” he exclaimed, with a comical look. “ Philoso- 
phers aren’t much in my line, but I reckon they don’t turn 
out at daylight to superintend the work on a hacienda. 
They’re a lot too ’cute for that ; they just lie in bed and let 
the other fellows do it,” and he went away laughing quietly. 

Besides these visits from Mark, Donna Mercedes came 
every day to see me, and while carefully avoiding all per- 
sonal allusions, kept me informed to the best of her ability 
of what was going on in the outer world. With one ex- 
ception, affairs appeared to be unchanged. Maximilian, 
supported by his forty thousand French bayonets, still sat 
on the throne of Montezuma; while Benito Juarez, patient, 
dogged, unswerving, remained in the northern wilderness, 
the rightful representative of law and order. 
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In July 1862, Napoleon, Emperor of France, had written _ 
to General Forey, “ We on the other side of the ocean shall 
have restored to the Latin race its power and prestige.” 

It was now 1866, and the boast was unfulfilled. 

True, Mexico lay under the heel of the conqueror, but it 
had retained its independence; the only places which pro- 
fessed allegiance to the Austrian prince were those actually 
occupied by the French troops. 

Then Benito Juarez was a fugitive, but none the less he 
was the lawful President of Mexico, and while he lived no 
power on earth could make his title bad. 

And now I learned from Donna Mercedes that Porfirio 
Diaz, the twin apostle of Mexican Independence, was in the 
field, and incessantly harassing the enemy. 

As yet he led no regular army, but by directing the 
operations of guerilla bands he made his influence felt in a 
hundred different places. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed moodily, after listening to the account 
of his last dashing exploit, “how I envy those gallant fellows 
who are serving with him.” 

“That is a poor compliment to me,” said my hostess 
laughingly ; “it sounds as if you were wearying of my 
company.” 

“You say that only to tease me,” I answered. “If it 
were not for my unhappy country, your kindness would 
make me almost content to remain a prisoner for ever.” 

“Come, that is better,” she laughed gaily; “you will 
soon be as famous for paying compliments as for fighting 
battles,” 
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_ At this I looked up quickly, wondering how much of 3 


my story the speaker knew, but she met my gaze calmly, 
and I let the remark pass unanswered. 

That same evening Mark brought in a suit of clothes for 
which he had sent to Mexico, and gave me the joyful 
intelligence that I was to get up on the following day. 

“The open air will put fresh life into you,” he said; 
“and I reckon that before long we shall be on the war-path 
again.” 

I shook my head sorrowfully, there seemed little prospect 
of that just at present. 

However, the next afternoon Mark came and helped me 
to array myself in my new finery. 

“’Pon my word, it suits capitally, Master Frank; the 
sefiorita will be quite captivated. Take a peep at yourself 
in the glass. You look a trifle too pale, but that adds to 
the interest.” 

“Tf I were a little steadier on my feet it would be more 
to the purpose,” I answered ruefully. “Why, I could 
scarcely stand up to be shot.” . 

“Well, you aren’t wanted to, that’s one comfort,” said 
my comrade cheerfully. “Now, catch hold of my arm; the 
ladies are waiting in the drawing-room. Vicario himself 
has gone to the capital, but he’ll be back to dinner.” 

Half supported by Mark, I waiked slowly to the apart- 
ment where the ladies were seated. 

They came quickly to the threshold, and Donna Mercedes 
introduced me to her daughter, who joined her mother in 


giving me a hearty welcome. 


ful eyes, her features were regularly formed, her figure was _ 


“command.” 


fair for a Creole. She had large, eee and father thought 
graceful and petite, while, like the majority of her country- 
women, she possessed dainty hands and feet. 
“Shall we stay here or go into the patio?” asked Donna 
Mercedes. “The sun is hot, but we can sit in the shade of | 
the arbour. We are your servants, sefior, you have but to — 


I blushed furiously at this, and said it was my place to _ 
obey ; but Donna Mercedes insisted I should make a choice, 
and accordingly I decided in favour of the courtyard. . 

I drew a deep breath of satisfaction when the balmy 
winds blew against my cheeks, and I inhaled eagerly the 
fragrant perfume of the brilliant flowers which grew every- 
where around in luxuriant profusion. 

My father was always passionately attached to flowers, 
and his fondness for them had been bequeathed to me. 

Since the days of which I write I have travelled in the’ 
land of his birth and in many countries besides, but I do 
not hesitate to say that for floral beauty Mexico bears the 2 
palm. 

Here, on this beautiful afternoon, we sat, with the blue 
sky—more intensely blue than that of Italy—above us, in 
a paradise of flowers. Gorgeous roses with a deep, rich. 
colouring, marvellously-hued pansies, calla lilies, fan-sized __ 
and of a deliciously creamy complexion, noble geraniums, 
growing almost to a man’s height, heliotropes, poppies, ex- 
quisite camellias, spread before us a maze of colours. 


O°? At each end of. the arbour grew a splendid arbol de 


las manmitas (tree of the little hands), with its bright red 


flowers forming the shape of a hand, while close to us an © | 
ornamental fountain threw up graceful jets of water which 


glistened in the sunlight like broken necklaces of diamonds. 

“You sigh, mt amigo,’ exclaimed Donna Mercedes ; 
“your wounds hurt you.” 

“Tt is not that, sefiora,” I answered sadly. “I was con- 
trasting this scene of perfect beauty with the misery and 
desolation beyond the walls of your home.” 

“You do well to be sad,” cried the younger lady, with 
an angry flush. “And those brigands, those caballeros de 
camino who made the havoc, have come to civilize us! 
What are our people thinking of that they keep their 
swords in their scabbards? Were I a man, mine should 
stay unsheathed till every hireling bravo was driven into 
the sea.” 

Mark looked at the young girl admiringly ; and indeed 
just then, with her eyes flashing, the crimson blood mantling 
the fair cheeks, the contemptuous scorn of her lips, and one 
arm raised in an attitude of defiance, she formed an artistic 
picture. 

“Softly, child,” said her mother smiling indulgently ; 
-“Bazaine will be pulling the house about our ears if he 
learns that we harbour such a desperate rebel.” 

“Rebel!” echoed the girl indignantly, “ how can that be ? 
What right have those people to give me orders ? They 
came with a lie on their lips and treachery in their 
hearts, and are angry because we don’t welcome them.” 
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“At least we welcome their fashions,” her mother ob- 
served quietly. “Your father tells me that some of the 
ladies belonging to the best families have actually dis- 
carded the mantilla.” 2 

“That is rather outside my province,” I said laughingly ; 
“but to me I confess a Spanish lady without her mantilla 
seems somewhat of an anomaly.” 

“While no other woman can wear one gracefully,” said 
Donna Mercedes.—“ Ah, here is my husband; he has re- 
turned early to congratulate you on leaving the sick-room.” 

Don Velasquez Vicario was a man of medium height, 
spare frame, and typical Spanish features. 

He greeted me with the extravagant politeness charac- 
teristic of the Mexican people, placing himself and every- 
thing belonging to him at my unconditional disposal. 

This hyperbole I, of course, reduced to its true meaning, 
but at the same time I was not likely to forget the great 
kindness which I had already experienced. 

“You are looking tired, sefior,” he said, interrupting my 
reverie ; “perhaps it would be well to go in and rest awhile 
before dinner. You must take things easily till your 
strength returns.” 

“T will follow your advice; the fresh air makes my 
head ache. I fear that I am still very weak.” 

“Hardly in condition for a cavalry charge,” exclaimed 
my host genially. “Never mind, all in good time. And 
now permit me to serve as your staff. Throw your weight 


upon me, so.” 


“You are very kind,” I murmured, as he helped me to 
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_ my room. «] hope your generous conduct will not bring 
you into trouble.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that you fear the opposite. 
We will pass that by at present; let to-morrow take care 
- of itself,” and with a courteous salutation he left me. 

The unusual exertion had made me faint and dizzy, but 
by the time dinner was announced I felt better, and resolved 
upon joining the family at table. 

At the conclusion of the meal we adjourned to one of 
the smaller rooms, where coffee was served, and my host . 
produced his bundle of cigarettes. . 

I suppose it would have shocked my English readers to 
see those two dainty ladies puffing at the tiny rolls of tobacco, 
but to me the sight was familiar enough. 

Throughout the afternoon I had been making up my 
mind to relate the story of our adventure at Chapultepec, 
but directly I began to do so, Don ce gently 
stopped me. 

“Do not think me indifferent, sefior,” he said; “but I 
would not have you reopen old wounds on our account, 
We are satisfied at having been able to help a fellow-coun- 
tryman in distress. But, of course, if you wish to make us 

_ sharers in your secret, we shall be willing listeners.” 

“Tt is necessary for your own sakes, as you will under- 
stand,” I replied, and without any more ado I plunged into 
the story. 

Donna Clara’s cheeks glowed and her eyes shone brightly 
as the tale proceeded. I saw that she followed every word 
~-with breathless eagerness, 


» 
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had ridden at your side.” 

Don Velasquez lit another cigarette, 
truly,” he said slowly ; “but, pardon me, sefior, it was also. 
a very foolish one. Young blood is ever hot, but I wonder — 


Sefior Marcos allowed you to be dragged into such an ad- ~ 


venture. However, you still live, and your sword may yet 


do good service for the cause.” 


“Then you are with us?” I cried. 


He smiled, a trifle cynically I thought. 


“T am a Mexican,” he responded, “ but hardly a kenighe 
errant. I fought with Diaz at the battle of Cinco de — 
Mayo; I was wounded at Puebla. After that I accepted — 
the inevitable.” 


“You acknowledged the empire ?” os 


“T acknowledged a fact, my young friend. At my age x 


one does not knock one’s head against a stone wall.” 


“You leave that to a younger generation ?” 


“That is so,” he answered placidly. “ Youth is eager, 
impetuous, headstrong, and—may I say?—blind. Length — 


of years brings discretion, and the power of looking beyond | 
the present.” 

“The prospect must be a gloomy one,” I retorted. 

“On the contrary, it is unusually bright, since it pictures 
a free and independent Mexico.” 


“ Under a foreign prince ?” = 
“That is for the Mexicans to decide. I do not wish to 
enforce my opinions upon my fellow-countrymen. If they 
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desire to be ruled by Maximilian, well and good. I believe 
that both he and the empress have the welfare of the 
: nation at heart.” 

“ Pardon me, sefior,” I said impatiently, for his coolness 
- irritated me, “but are we not’ trifling with the subject ? 
How long would the empire last if it were unsupported by 
foreign troops ?” | 

“That is precisely my argument. If, as you say, and I 
thoroughly believe, the Mexicans prefer their own rulers, 
Maximilian’s throne will topple over directly the French are 
withdrawn. Why not wait for that? It must come soon. 
The French are a powerful nation, but they cannot keep 
forty thousand men here at the risk of war with the 
Northern States. _ And it is an open secret that the troops 
will begin to leave the country in October.” 

“Then good-bye to the emperor’s power,” said Mark. 
“Tm sorry for him, too. I believe he means well, but a 
blind man could see that the people are dead against a 
foreign prince.” 

“Then why doesn’t Maximilian see it ?” Clara asked. 

“ Because it suits the purposes of many people to throw 
dust in his eyes,” said her father. “How can we tell what 
specious and lying stories have been told him from the 
very beginning? I believe he came here with a noble and 
chivalrous aim—that he dreamed of a happy and prosperous 
people united under his sway; and if so, the guilt lies on 
the heads of his unprincipled advisers.” 

“Tf you have read his character aright, he will abdicate 
- directly the truth becomes clear to him,” said Clara. 
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a a That is what I count upon,” returned Don Velasqu 


Be calmly. : | 
“But meanwhile,” I interposed, “we are losing sight of 
a very important matter. Suppose the authorities discover 
we are hiding here?” _ sae Rss 
“That is a point, sefior, which we will not discuss,” re- 
_tumed my host with a sweeping bow. “I ask leave neither 
of emperor nor of beggar to do my duty as an honest man.” 
Nevertheless, remembering the fate which befell my poor 
father, I resolved that, as soon as my strength permitted, I 
would leave the hacienda rather than bring misery upon 

the family of my courteous and kind-hearted host. | 


CHAPTER. IX. 


MAXIMILIAN AT HOME. 


HE Spanish physician to whose skill and attention 

I in great part owed my recovery was an old 

friend of the Vicario family; and now that I was be- 

coming convalescent, he frequently stayed to gossip about 
the doings of the Imperial Court. 

“T am often at Chapultepec,” he observed one evening ; 
“and really after each visit I return home sorrier for 
Maximilian than ever. He is so utterly the wrong man 
for the post. As a simple gentleman, he possesses many 
amiable qualities—even as an autocratic ruler, were his 
power firmly fixed, I believe he would shine; but here 
he is completely out of place. I cannot think that he 
has ever thoroughly realized the situation.” 

_ “**& ped of roses laid in a mine of gold,” interposed 
Don Velasquez, with a humorous twinkle. “That was the 
description which one of his imaginative partisans gave.” 

“JT should prefer to call it a bed of spikes. As to the 
gold mine, the country is hopelessly bankrupt.” 

“Yet the emperor contrives to get plenty of money,” 
I said. 
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“That is true. Every morning his ministers, with the 
utmost ceremony, place before him a gilt salver containing 
over £1,000 sterling in Mexican gold coin, while another — : 
£100 is similarly presented to the empress. Of course, , 
the money is borrowed, and borrowed in the most reckless 


fashion.” i 
“There is need of a gold mine,” our host remarked, — 


“when people openly declare that the expenditure on 


horses and carriages exceeded £50,000 in six months.” 
“But what is it that Maximilian does?” Clara asked. 


“He isn’t a soldier; 


decree, I have not seen any sign of his ee re Sea 


“My dear young lady,” the doctor answered smilingly, — 


“your speech betrays that you are ignorant of what goes — 


on at Court. Let me inform you that in his peculiar way 


Maximilian is one of the most hard-working of men. 


Every morning he is seated at his desk soon after five 


o'clock, and it is frequently midnight before his wearied — 


secretaries have finished the day’s work. Everything — 


comes before him, from the most important affair of state 
to the depth of gold braid on the coachman’s hat. He . 
is a past-master in the art of etiquette, and settles all 
matters of precedence. I caught a glimpse of his bureau 
the other day; it was covered with scores of papers 
waiting to be examined. Some of them, no doubt, we 
of vital interest to the country; others, most likely, cor 
cerned the correct marshalling of a procession, or the 


institution of a new order of chivalry: but foes they 
all were, muddled up together.” 
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“Talking about new orders of chivalry,” said Don 
2 Velasquez, with a laugh, “ have you heard of the Order 
of Constancy? The members are to be selected from 
-- those soldiers who have served fifty years in the army.” 

“What army ?” I asked. 

“That’s the question, and I fancy it will be difficult 
to find a satisfactory answer.” 

“ At least, it’s an improvement on some of the others,” 
the doctor remarked. “What with the Sacred and 
Knightly Order of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the Order 
of the Mexican Eagle, the Order of St. Charles, and I 
know not how many more, the unfortunate officials must 
be getting rather mixed. I suppose that shortly it will 
be a distinction not to have received a decoration.” 

“Rafael Novella told me the other day,” said our host, 
“that some of Maximilian’s tastes are extremely simple— 
that, at times, when the affairs of the court have grown 
burdensome, he will spend hours in collecting rare butter- 
flies and beetles.” 

“Yes, he is a keen naturalist. He has numerous cases 
filled with specimens of curious insects, But he is equally 
enthusiastic over the classification of strange plants; and 
the deciphering of ancient inscriptions—especially those 
which present much difficulty—has an immense attraction 
for him. Of course, these traits are quite blameless, even 
commendable, in the case of a private gentleman; but 
when one has the responsibility of governing Mexico at 
a period like this, there is little time for indulging in 
even harmless amusements.” 
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“TI have not had the pleasure of visiting Chapultepec — 


_ lately,” said Donna Mercedes, with just the faintest suspi- 
cion of a merry twinkle in her bright eyes as she glanced 
towards me; “but from all that I can hear, Maximilian 
has effected a wonderful alteration in the place.” 

“ He has indeed,” the doctor rejoined. “To me Chapul- 
tepec is beautiful even in a state of decay, but now it is 
actually like fairyland. The winding road leading from 
the avenue below has been put in repair; fine seats have 
been placed in the shade of the magnificent cypress trees ; 
and under the care of the imperial servants everything is 


a model of order and neatness. The military academy 


still finds a home on the lower terrace, and its massive 
buildings form the basement of the palace. But the ex- 
terior has been wonderfully improved by a series of 
hanging gardens made from soil brought up at enormous 
expense from the valley, and surrounded by galleries with 
beautiful marble columns. All around, set out with ex- 
quisite taste, are clusters of brilliantly flowering plants ; 
the air is perfumed with the odour of climbing masses 
of roses; and the view, I need hardly inform you, is 
magnificent !” 

“One of the finest in the world,” interposed Don 
Velasquez enthusiastically. “The sight from the terrace 
of the luxuriant valley lying at your feet, the city with 
its imposing buildings, the white summits of the volcanoes 


in the distance, makes a panorama not easily equalled. I 


doubt if Maximilian in his old home at Miramar had such — 


a splendid view.” 
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“TI suppose the interior has not been neglected,” Clara 

said. “When Juarez returns to his own, I shall go to 

Chapultepec and pass judgment on Maximilian’s taste.” 

“JT am certain that you will pronounce it perfect. The 
suite of state apartments and the smaller rooms have all 
been decorated in imitation of Pompeii. The furniture 
is French in style, the hangings and draperies are mostly 
of a light colour, and, with an abundance of gold, the 
ensemble is admirably pretty.” 

“Especially when the rooms are filled with handsome 
men and beautiful women,” Don Velasquez suggested. 

“And I can affirm that there is no lack of either. 
Fétes, receptions, dinners, and dances follow one another 
in endless succession. Gaiety and luxurious living are 
the order of the day at Chapultepec, and you would be 
surprised to see the lavish display of wealth by the 
highest Mexican families. Some of our people are rapidly 
learning the profession of courtiers. But I must admit 
that the empress is exceedingly bewitching, and her 
gracious manners are well calculated to gain the admira- 
tion of the crowd.” 

“A princess of Orleans and daughter of the Belgian 
‘king ought to know how to rule a Court,” I observed. 

“But,” exclaimed Clara, “all this is confined to a very 
few people. The great mass of the nation has no part 
in these brilliant reunions.” 

“No,” returned the doctor, with a smile, “except in 
the distribution of alms; and the young empress dispenses 


her money freely.” z 
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I suggested. 

“J fear that you are right, sefior; but time is flying, 
and I must tear myself from your society. Perhaps on = 
my next visit I shall be able to give you a more detailed — 
account of the doings at the palace. Lately, I have 
been on somewhat intimate terms with Dr. Basch, the e 


emperor's trusted physician, and through his good offices 
it is probable that I shall receive an invitation to one = 
of the royal dinners.” : =e 

Clara clapped her hands. “That will be capital !” she 
cried brightly. “Be careful to bring a full and particular 
account of the proceedings. I am anxious to learn how 
royalty dines.” ; 

“Tf you were a woman, doctor, you would understand 
that means how royalty dresses,” exclaimed Donna Mercedes, 
laughing mischievously. “Clara is a stanch Mexican, and 
despises the foreigners; but she has all our sex’s love for 
an accurate description of a pretty frock.” 

The doctor bowed. “I shall do my utmost to ee 
the sefiorita’s curiosity,” he said, with a mock gravity ; 
“but I am only a man, and a pretty frock to me is a 
whole, difficult to be separated into details. The mysteries — 
of colour and shade, of cut and texture, of furbelows and “ 
artistic trimming, are, I fear, beyond me; but I shall 
endeavour to do my best.” i 
ae “If you succeed, doctor,” said Don Velasquez, “we shall — 
: try to get you an appointment as Court milliner; the berth 
ought to be a lucrative one.” 
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Probably a jury of disinterested ladies would have 


mi pronounced the doctor’s attempt at description as meagre 


and crude in the highest degree; but Donna Mercedes and 
her daughter expressed themselves as well satisfied with 
his account. 

Clara, who had awaited the forthcoming visit with un- 
disguised eagerness, tried to entice the doctor to linger in 
the patio; but he warned her off with mock solemnity, 
saying, “ Begone, temptress; strive not to hinder me in 
the performance of my duty.” 

The young girl laughed merrily. “Your patient is 
much better,’ she declared; “he is in no immediate 
danger, I assure you.” 

“My dear child, the College will grant you a diploma 
in medicine on my recommendation. But first I must 
needs see if your judgment be correct,” and he passed 
into the room where I reclined on a couch. 

“The sefiorita has taken you under her special pro-— 
tection,” he remarked jocosely, coming towards me. “Is 
it the patient or the case which has the greater attraction 
for her ?” | 

“Neither, doctor. At present the sefiorita is looking 
forward with impatience to your promised report of the 
grand doings at Chapultepec. I trust you are not going 
to disappoint her.”. ; 

He did not answer, but went on with his examination, 
very slowly, I thought, as if to tease the impetuous maiden 
who was waiting outside till the physician should be trans- 


-~ formed into the friend. 
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At length he fished his okarniihilont uttered a fow’ 
commonplaces concerning the dangers of undue excite- 
ment, gave Donna Mercedes one or two directions, and : 
then declared himself ready to face the sefiorita. 3 

Fortunately I was suffering but little pain, and the : 
doctor did not debar me from making one of the merry 
group of which he was the main attraction. 

“Well, mi amigo,” exclaimed Don Velasquez, “has the 
great event taken place ?” 

“The answer is supplied by Don Rincon’s bearing,” 
interposed Clara, with an arch smile. “See, his very 
air speaks of contact with royalty. I begin to fear 
that our old friend, niane once tasted the sweets of 
the Court, will be lost to us.” 3 

“The temptation is certainly great,” aanoatel the 
doctor genially, “but thus far I have managed to resist — 
it. However, if you will give me the opportunity, I 
shall try to describe the dinner which I attended the 
night before last. True to his promise, Dr. Basch pro-— 
cured me an invitation, and thinking that I should prob-— 
ably feel a trifle awkward ‘amongst so many strangers, 
good-naturedly undertook to look after me.” — = 

“Then you went attended by a duenna,” exclaimed Clara. f 

“The arrangement was something of that nature, and 
really I felt very glad of my colleague’s society. The 
corridors and entrances to the various apartments were 
guarded by the soldiers of the Palatine Guard in full 
uniform, and very handsome, I must admit, they looked.” 

“Very good for a circus,” said Mark, whe entered just 


xy 
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in time to hear the doctor's observation; “as far as real 
work is concerned, Maximilian might as well have thrown 
his money into the lake.” 


“Which would have given us a chance of fishing it 


rs : 
up again,” I said. 


“Seniors,” exclaimed Donna Clara, “you are delaying ~ 


the doctor’s story. I have seen the Palatine Guard, and 
they certainly are very dashing soldiers.” 

“We will leave them behind as I did,” said the doctor, 
“and enter one of the state drawing-rooms. I have 
already given you an idea of its splendour, which was, 
of course, considerably enhanced by the brilliancy of the 
illuminations. Most of the guests, about forty in number, 
had already assembled, and my good friend Dr. Basch, 
having introduced me to several, made the time pass 
pleasantly by pointing out the various notabilities.” 

“Were there any ladies present ?” asked Clara. 

_ “Oh, yes; they formed quite a galaxy of beauty, headed 
by Madame de Montholon, wife of the French ambassador. 
-Of the men, I particularly noticed Bazaine, whose features 
did not impress me as being those of a cruel man. At 
length the folding-doors which communicated with the 
next apartment were thrown open, and we all rose from 
our seats as the two chamberlains entered. The emperor 
followed, having his wife on his arm, and the party was 
completed by an Austrian nobleman, whose name I have 
forgotten, and the Abbé Fischer.” 

“A clever old scoundrel, in my opinion, that last,” said 
Don Velasquez. 
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“He has few real friends, I believe; but the emperor 
trusts in him implicitly. We formed in two lines for 
our illustrious entertainers to pass through, and they 


advanced slowly, bowing graciously to all of us. Maxi- 
milian appeared in plain evening dress, and wore as his 
sole decoration the ribbon of the Order of Guadalupe. 
It is not necessary for me to describe the emperor. You 
have all seen him ”—here Clara, thinking of the abortive 
attempt at abduction, looked across at me roguishly— — 
“but I was very much struck by the amiable expression 
of his. face. Naturally, as our host he would exhibit the : 
pleasant side of his nature, but really I do not believe — 
that a harsh man could simulate such sweetness of dis- 
position.” a 
“Humph!” growled Mark; “read his October decree, 
and you will forget his pleasant smiles.” . 


“Never mind Maximilian,” said Clara, “I am dying to — 
hear about his wife. What did she look like ?” | 
“Like an empress!” returned Don Rincon emphatically. 
“The memory of that beautiful woman would ever stay — ce 
my arm against her husband. I could not strike at 
Maximilian for fear of hurting his wife. I shall not z 
readily forget’ the sight of her as she passed down the aes. 
room.” % 
“Can you remember what she wore?” questioned the 
ladies simultaneously. Sigel 
The doctor sighed. “I made a mental note,” he nade 
“and the picture is before me vividly enough, but the 
details elude me. I see a regal woman with handsome, 


ae smiling face and majestic figure. She has a magnificent 


_ dress of cream satin, trimmed with priceless lace and 


rows of pearls; a coronet of the same gems adorns her 
head; her lustrous eyes sparkle with vivacity and anima- 
tion; every one bends before her in involuntary homage ; 
she passes, and a shadow falls upon her devoted admirers. 
Yes, undoubtedly Carlotta is worthy of a crown.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Don Velasquez jocularly, “the din- 
ner must have been a prosaic affair after that. But 
perhaps the vision destroyed your appetite ?” 

“Not at all; I enjoyed myself famously. When their 
majesties had passed, we followed, properly marshalled, 
into the banqueting-hall. Here the emperor conducted 
his wife to her seat, and placed himself directly opposite. 
The rest of us took our places according to the disposition 
of the cards which bore our names, and I was thankful 
to find myself next to Dr. Basch. The dinner, cooked 
by a Hungarian chef, was excellent, the entrées innumer- 
able, and the wines comprised the finest vintages of 
Europe. But eating and drinking formed only a portion 
of the pleasure which the entertainment provided. The 
conversation was brisk and animated, both Maximilian 
and his consort taking a full share in the round of jest 
-and anecdote, of lively badinage and merry repartee 
The emperor’s familiarity with the intricacies of the dif- 


ferent languages was astonishing. The liquid French, - 


the sonorous Spanish, the guttural German, he appeared 
equally familiar with them all, and spoke each like a 
“native; and the topics of conversation were as diversified 
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as the languages in which they were discussed. Poetry, . 
painting, music, ancient classics, and modern science, each 


was brought forward, and Maximilian proved conversant 
with all of them.” 
“Tl wager that there was one subject which came in rm 
for but a scanty share of attention,” exclaimed Mark. 
“Yes?” said the doctor questioningly. : 


“The welfare of Mexico,’ my comrade returned, in 
rather an aggressive tone. 

“JT fear you are right, sefior. As a matter of fact, 
politics were eschewed. _We had assembled solely for 
pleasure ; everything likely to militate against that was 
let severely alone. But you must remember, sefior, that 
most of those present had been busied throughout the 
day in the interests of the state, and the old adage con- 
cerning the ever-bent bow is as true now as in times_ 
past. I do not think that we can justly blame the 
emperor for seeking a few hours’ relaxation.” 

“J agree with you, doctor,” said Don Velasquez sedately ; 
“he may have been hard at work drawing up a set of 
- rules for some new order of chivalry.” 

3 Don Rincon joined in the laugh which this equivocal 
: q speech raised. 


“You are poking fun, mi amigo,” he said; “but I 
cannot stay to do battle with you. I must make an 
end of my story; the hours are speeding, and I am 
wanted in the city. After we had drunk our coffee, 
which was accompanied by a number of curious liqueurs 
quite strange to me, their majesties rose from the table, “i 


and we proceeded in due order to the grand drawing-room. 
Here we formed a semicircle, and remained standing, 
while the chamberlains formally presented those of us 
who had not already been introduced to the emperor and 
his wife. Maximilian began at one end, the empress at 
the other, and very gracious and kindly each was.” 

-“ An empty show!” said Mark. 

“Very possibly, sefior; yet a little oil judiciously 
applied is often the means of making the machinery 
work smoothly. A few pleasant words and a_ bright 
smile from a charming woman like Maximilian’s wife 
would go far towards changing a waverer into an ardent 
Imperialist. Should the new empire flourish, it will owe 
its success mainly to the sparkling eyes and the winning 
manners of the Empress Carlotta.” 


“Bravo, doctor!” exclaimed Donna Mercedes; “that is 


an honest confession, and it will teach us where to seek 
the cause of your downfall. Ah, mt amigo, what mischief 
has been wrought since the world began by starry eyes 
and rose-red lips !” 

“IT will not defend myself,’ replied Don Rincon, 
“although I am still a good Juarist. But were it other- 
wise, excuses would be numerous. And I say again that 
the lady who sits by Maximilian’s side is well worthy of 
a throne.” 

“J quite agree with you,” our host remarked; “but” 
—with a droll twinkle—“ there does not happen to be 
a Mexican throne.” 

Don Rincon laughed pleasantly, and after the ladies 
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vitation to stay the night. . 2 
“How strange it is,’ exclaimed our host, when the 
doctor had withdrawn, “that so shrewd a thinker should 


fall into the common error of trying to make a man 


private virtues atone.for his public incapacity! The truth — 


is, that everything is against Maximilian. The descendant 
of a line of autocratic rulers, he is firmly imbued with the 


idea of ‘divine right, a doctrine long since exploded else- 
. where, and which never took root in Mexico.” 


“He imagines that we ought to feel honoured by his” 
consenting to rule over us,’ said Mark bluntly. 
“That I thoroughly believe,” our host observed; “and 


it is the explanation of a great many otherwise un-— 
accountable actions. I did not care to throw cold water 
on the doctor’s enthusiasm, but here is a marked passage — 
in one of Maximilian’s books which will give a fairly 


accurate notion of his inner self. He is day- dream- 
ing in a Neapolitan palace, and these are his words. 
Listen :— 


““The monumental stairway of the palace of Caserta is 
worthy of majesty. What can be finer than to imagine 
the sovereign placed at its head, resplendent in the midst. 


of shoes marble Spur fancy this monarch ike 


The on surges upwards. The king ce ay 


gracious glance, but from a lofty elevation. All = 2 


ful ‘imperial, he makes one step towards’ them with a 


smile of infinite condescension. 


thus at the head of this ascending stair, who would not bow 


the head before that majestic power God-given! I, too, 
poor, fluttering insect of a day, have felt such pride throb 
in my veins when I have been standing in the palace of 
the Doges of Venice, as to think how agreeable it would 
be, not too often, but in rare solemn moments, to stand 
thus at the height of such an ascent, and glancing down- 
ward over all the world, to feel myself the First, like the 
sun in the firmament !’” 


“Tt is a magnificent passage,” I said, when Don 
Velasquez stopped, “and, at least, proves that the writer 
_ is a splendid visionary.” 

; “A visionary, sure enough,” echoed Mark; “and what 
Mexico wants is a practical man like Benito Juarez,” a 
little speech which Clara applauded. 

Here the discussion abruptly ended, for Donna Mer- 
cedes, perceiving that I was growing fatigued, promptly 


ordered me to bed, and in truth I was perfectly willing 


to obey her commands. 
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CHAPTER X 


A SURPRISE. VISIT. 


AD it not been for a haunting fear on Don Velasquez’s 
account, the next few weeks would have passed “ : 


pleasantly enough. . 
I did not see much of my host, who spent most of his 
time in the fields with Mark ; but Donna Mercedes and her 


‘daughter never wearied in their kindness. 


Every evening we spent an hour in the delightful patio, 


or courtyard, amongst the flowers; and as my health im- 


proved, we got into the habit of returning to the same place 


after dinner, 


Sometimes Clara brought her cuitar, which she played i: 
admirably, and frequently I joined her in singing the 
quaint old-fashioned Mexican ballads that. we both knew. 


Twice during each week Don Velasquez rode over to 
the capital, and brought us back the news which he had 
picked up. Porfirio Diaz still continued his partisan 
warfare; while it was rumoured that the French were 


contracting their sphere of operations, and gradually with- = fe: 


drawing from the northern provinces. 
“Tt is the beginning of the end,” our host reread - 
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after one of these visits. “ Already there is an uneasiness 
at the palace, and frequent messages are passing between 
Maximilian’s advisers and the French general. But coming 
to a more personal matter—I saw Pascual Salamo to-day.” . 

“T thought he was dead.” 

“A good thing for us if he were,” said Mark, bluntly. 
“Tt strikes me that he'll work a lot of mischief yet, if he 
gets the chance.” 

“He seems to have risen high in the emperor’s favour.” 

“T do not understand how any one can place confidence 
in a man like that,’ Donna Mercedes observed. “He is as 
likely to betray the one side as the other.” 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of one of the servants, whose frightened demeanour 
showed us that something was amiss. 

“Your pardon, sefior,” he said, addressing Don Velasquez, 
“ut there is a body of horsemen on the road. They are 
riding towards the gate.” 

“ Troopers ?” inquired our host laconically. 

“They were too far off for me to see, and I came at 
once. But they ride like soldiers.” 

“How many of them are there?” 

“J should think twenty.” 

“Good! Tell Raymon to see that the gate is fastened. 
If they demand admission, he will call me.” 

The man bowed and went away, leaving us to ponder 
on his disagreeable news. 

“Ts it likely to be a search party ?” Mark asked. 

“They are hardly in sufficient force,” our host said. 


‘fifty men. 
band and want provender for yeole noes 


in Maximilian’s service.” a 
After giving a few hurried directions to his wife a 
oe daughter, he led us to one of the rooms at the farther end ~ 
of the patio. est: 
“Tf there is danger,” he said, “I will contrive to send ¢ a 


message. That door,” pointing to one in the opposite wall, 


“leads to the corral. Once there, Sefior Marcos will om § 


find a hiding-place on the estate.” Sn 
“Don’t keep us shut up if you want help,” said Mark 


“we can both bear a hand at a pinch. Better leave the 
keys with me.” | 23 
Don Velasquez handed them to him with a smile, saying, 


Be 


“Now I must go to receive my visitors. Adzos, sefiors! 
and he waved his hand in adieu. 


The apartment was bare except for some old pieces of 
horse tackle hanging on = walls, and an empty bin 


The windows were merely good- -sized apertures covered" 
with wooden shutters, one of which Mark carefully slid 
along so as to let in the light. 

“Can you see anything?” I asked anxiously, for I was 
tormented by the fear that we had brought trouble upon 
our hospitable entertainers. 


“No; and the place is very quiet. I Bie the Don is 
_ holding a parley at the gate.” ae 


ty: 
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“T can’t stand this, Mark,” I exclaimed ; “it’s just what 


— T’ve been dreading all along. If Don Velasquez comes to 


grief through us, I shall never forgive myself.” 


“Tt would be pretty rough on him,” returned my 


comrade thoughtfully; “but you’re getting fairly strong 
again now. In another fortnight you will be able to 
travel.” ‘ 

“Tf I could sit my horse, we would go to-morrow.” 


“Ah! but that’s just what you can’t do. Hallo, there 


goes the great gate! he has let the men in.” 

Various sounds now reached us, and soon the newcomers, 
leading their horses, approached the quarter of the patio 
where we were hidden. 

“Indians,” said Mark, “and no uniform. Velasquez was 
right—they’re going to feed the animals.” 

_ “How many ?” I questioned. 

“¥Wifteen, besides the leader,” Mark answered, lowering 
his voice and edging away from the window. “Hush, 
don’t speak; Velasquez has stopped just outside. Funny 
notion, Wonder what he has done that for. Listen, 
what’s the other chap saying? ‘A foreigner—looks -like 

an American—a big man with yellow hair” Frank, my 
| boy, we're in the wrong box. They’re after me.” 

Our host said something in reply, but we did not catch 


the words. 
However, the leader of the band laughed quite pleasantly, 
and then continued talking. “You don’t suppose, sefior, 


that I should bring my fellows in here without knowing 
something about the place! I sent on a scout last night. 
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- Fidre is his report: ‘Don Velasquez Vicario, wife, daughter, ‘ 
son, who has been ill, nue a big American with yellow 


hair; dresses like a native.’’ 
I could scarcely catch my breath for excitement, bute me 
when the speaker finished I clutched Mark by the arm, 
and bade him look well at the Indian. 
“Don't you recognize the voice?” I asked, and my 


comrade, peeping through the slit, exclaimed quite loudly, 
“Why, it’s little Miguel !” 
- The next minute he had unlocked the door, and we 


were both in the patio, to the unbounded surprise of our. : a? 
host and Miguel. ; 
The latter, recognizing Mark, embraced him warmly, 


and then turned to me, as if doubting the evidence of his 


sight. 


“Can it be the young sefior?” he asked. “I have long 


mourned you as dead. Don Fernando told me you were — 


dying when he left you.” 


“He wasn’t far wrong,” said Mark. : 


“Then Carbonnel has escaped!” I exclaimed joyfully. 


“Miguel, you are a welcome visitor. Do you bring good eS 


news of Antonio as well ?” 
“He has disappeared. Don Fernando is with General 
Diaz, but we cannot learn anything of our other comrade.” = 
“Let us go into the house,” our host suggested. “ The 
men. will be all right.” . : ee 


“You honour me,” said Miguel, with a grave bow; “but — 
I cannot promise to stay long. I am returning to General 
Diaz.” 3 
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Don Velasquez led the way to the drawing-room, and 


- introduced Miguel to his wife and daughter. Then he 


called for refreshments, and when we had seated ourselves 
the Indian began to tell his story. 

“ When you got past the Imperial Guards, I thought the 
danger was over,’ he said, “and giving the horses their 
heads, jumped from the carriage. ‘The soldiers, supposing 
me to be the coachman, rushed to capture the more 
important conspirators, and by the time they had found out 
their mistake, I was away. I believe a few of them came 
in pursuit, but they soon gave up the chase.” 

“Did you go back to the cave?” 

“Yes, and found Juan and Diego already there. The 
rest came straggling in one and two at a time, not a man 
being missing. We waited a few days while Juan went 
to seek for news of you, and then I proposed that we 
should make our way to General Diaz. Everybody agreed, 
and we have since been doing our best under the general’s 
orders to help forward the good cause.” 

“Ys Diaz close at hand ?” 

The Indian looked at me and smiled. “Sixty miles’ 
rough riding, sefior ; you are hardly equal to that yet.” 

“ Of course not,” exclaimed Donna Mercedes energetically ; 
“it would be pure folly.” 

“You must stay another month, and then see. There 
will still be plenty of work to be done,’ my host said, 
good-humouredly. 

“Tt is not that, sefior. For myself I should be well 
content to remain here for ever; but I am thinking of you. 


us. 
| : might work your ruin. Do not oh me “invbantter for 


all your kindness; it is gratitude which makes me resolved 
ee t0 go away at the earliest moment.” _ ares 
“Well, you aren’t in a fit state for travelling to-night, | 
anyhow,” said Mark, “so you'll have to wait a bit longer.” 
“Permit me to offer a suggestion,” interposed Miguel. — 
“Tf the sefior is willing, I will return at the end of a 


fortnight and ouide him to General Diaz.” 
This plan, after a little friendly debate, was “finally = 
adopted, and then Miguel, having paid his adieus to the = 
ladies, went to collect his followers. : : 
Mark and I accompanied him, and as the men recognized. 
us they crowded around with many demonstrations oS 
lively satisfaction, é 
“Do you ride with us, sefior?” Juan aed and I shook — 
my head sadly. : os 
“But keep your eyes open, my boys, ” said Mark; “ we 
shall join you before long, and help to strike another blow 


for independence.” 


“ Adios, sefiors!” cried Miguel, as he rode out at the head — 
of his little troop. “T shall count the hours until it is 
time to return.” : eS. 

“Give our respects to Don Fernando,” I answered, “and — 
say that we shall soon see him.” ee . 

“A fine fellow that!” Don Velasquez remarked, when z 
we returned to the house. “If he lives through the = : 
campaign, he ought to rise high. It made me start a Ee 


” 
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when he hegan to ask for our { friend Marcos, Way noticed : 
that the shutter was. dvawn ack, and stopped eee 


purposely.” ee: Bie a 
Well, said & i “ib ‘is “good proof that we are Jivings: 


on. the edge of a voleano. If, Miguel could find out that 
; “you have “strangers Rere, there is no reason why Pascual ~ 
falas shouldn’t. And | what in my opinion makes the 


_ matter, much worse As, that while we could get away, you 


~ © oul have to suffer,” 


‘This reasoning Spee ‘to have some weight with our — 


host, as during ‘the next fortnight he exercised more care, 


limiting Mark’s excursions to a very confined area, and 


strongly impressing upon his servants the necessity for 
caution. 


En . 
The last few: days of our stay passed rather sadly. We 


had spent 80 happy a time together that the approaching 


separation | felt ‘keenly by all of us, and Donna 


Mercedes repeatedly. bogged 1 me to remain longer. 

This, of course, was out of the question, even if it had 
been certain that a longer stay would not bring evil upon 
them. ‘Although still far from strong, my wounds had 
healed, I was able to ride, and I felt that duty called me 
to take my place among those who were battling for the 
rights of our common country. 

And in this view I was strongly supported by Donna 
Clara. 

_ “JT shall grieve over your departure, Don Francisco,” she 


said sweetly, “but I would not utter a word to keep you 
from going. I understand your feelings, and admire them. 
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, ‘ It is terrible ante war, but it is not of our ae The 
country has need of your services, sefior; and if you are 
a true son of Mexico, you will give them gladly. You” 
may die in the struggle, but at least you will die likea — 
brave man.” Pe 
. ‘ When I repeated this to Mark, he Tapehed, and dalled 
e 7 Clara, a little spitfire; but this she certainly was not, having, 
in general, a very sweet and amiable disposition. 
“Ah, Master Hest Master Frank,” he cried, wagging = 
: his head solemnly, “it’s wonderful what influence a pretty 
face and a pair of ee eyes have over us. Now I'll war- 


rant that you wouldn’t be so much taken up with Mistress 
Clara’s virtues, if she didn’t: happen to be such a bonny | 


lass. You'll have to leave her a lock of your hair, my 
boy, and take one of hers in exchange.” 


Whereupon I waxed mightily indignant, and denounced 

_ Mark for his levity ; yet, on second thoughts, it appeared 

- to me that I should not go into battle with a less stout 
heart, if it beat against a tress of the maiden’s hair. 

From all of which it will be made abundantly clear 

that I had begun to look upon the sefiorita as a very dear 

friend, and perhaps it will not surprise my readers to learn — 


that Mark’s jest was actually turned into earnest. — Teen . 
But just how and where the exchange was made T will. 
keep to myself, since there are some things of which it is 
not seemly to babble before all the world ; ‘only I may say ae 
there was a suspicious moisture about a pair of brown, 
eyes, and that the dainty hand which lay i in mine felt god ; 
and lifeless, ee 


° 
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Yet the maiden’s speech revealed little of the Teliderioe $i 
"hidden in her keart, and the last words which she whisper ed 
in my ear before I rode out through the gates of the hacienda 
were, “Keep a brave heart, Francisco, and where honour 

_ leads, falter not on the way. Better, far better, a glorious oe 


death than a dishonoured life!” 
And if that night her snowy pillow was moist with 
tears, I warrant her eyes were bright and undimmed in 


the morning, and that none listening to the music of her : 
laughter would dream she had suffered more than a 16 
passing sorrow. : Sook ee 


But to go back to the night of our departure. Hone 
_ thing was in readiness, and we were all seated in the patio, 
when Miguel entered, accompanied by Carbonnel. 

“T eouldn’t stay behind,” exclaimed the latter, after ex- 
changing salutations with our host and his family, “so 


Miguel had to bring me along. I wanted to come the © 


day he brought his news into camp. I thought you had 
finished your share in the war, Francisco; and instead of 
that, here you’ve been living on the fat of the land, like 
_one of the old viceroys. Splendid way of carrying on a 
campaign, Marcos, eh?” 

- “That big brute of yours got you clear off,” said Mark, 
_ignoring the young fellow’s pleasantry. 

* Carbonnel laughed loudly. Then turning to the ladies 
he said, « Pardon my mirth, sefioras, but the joke was rich, 
Did you: hear the dying man, Francisco? The soldiers 
did, and came tearing down the lane like a whirlwind. 
‘They're killing some of our fellows; shouted the leader, 
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oe I ited and screamed again, ‘Come on, my lads!” And 
don’t you make fun of my Rosinante, Marcos; she had th 
heels of every horse in the erowd. Oh, it was a merr 
ride; only I kept thinking that I had seen the last of poor 
Francisco.” . 
« Well, caballeros, let us dine,’ said Don Velasquez; — 
“it is the last civilized meal you are likely to get for as 


long time.” 
“Then we will make the most of it,” Carbonnel declared 
- laughingly. “But, in truth, we who scout for Diaz have 
little time to think of eating. A dish of beans, a small 
cake, and an occasional cup of pulque, are all we look — 
for.” Se Osa 
“J think we can give you a better repast than that,” 
said our host smiling, “if you will honour us with your 
company,” and he led the way into the dining-room, where 
the servants had spread the evening meal. | 
“We must go early,’ Miguel whispered to me, “while we 
were taking our seats; “there is a long ride in front of us, 
and the general may strike his camp at any minute.” ; 
Acting upon the hint, I used every endeavour to ne 
our departure, and although Don Velasquez would have = 
liked to keep us longer, the night was still young when 
the servants led our horses to the gate. 
There is, I think, a certain melancholy attached to al me 
leave-takings, even if the separation is to be of the briefest ; 
but this perchance was for ever, and in spite of Clara's os 
brave words my heart felt sad. | 


Donna Mercedes put her arms around my neck and 


Tig = 


ae Clara, with white face, stood a little in the back- de 
ground, trying to conjure up a cheerful smile; while Don = . 
Velasquez had gone to fetch the packets of cigars which = 
he insisted on my taking. 

“They will ensure you a warm elec anywhere,” he De 
said, jovially ; “the passions of your most savage opponent 
will yield to their influence.” Bee 
_ “They won’t do me much good if I get shot before the i 
Imperialists smoke them,” I said. Dee 

“Then don’t get shot,’ he laughed. “But your comrades 3 
are impatient. Well, a pleasant ride, and a happy ending 
to the struggle. I shall listen for the reports of your 
valiant deeds,” and after embracing me, he walked towards 
the others. 

Then came the parting with Donna Mercedes and her 
daughter, and at this point my courage wellnigh failed 
me. But it was over at last, and I joined my comrades, 
who had already mounted. 

The great gates were swung back, Don Velasquez wished 
us a safe journey, and from the balcony there came wafted 
to our ears a gentle, “Adios, caballeros! adios!” 

We removed our sombreros, bowed low, and after a final 
waving of hands rode slowly into the open. 

- The night was a beautiful one, too bright for our safety, j 
but of this at the time I thought little. The rose and i 
amber of the earlier evening had given place to a vivid 
orange, while this as we journeyed faded slowly, and left 

above our heads a dark-blue canopy gemmed with starry 
diamonds. 


euenasl and I followed a few vais’ in the rear. 
I questioned ny, comrade as ie oe fate of Anton but 


what had happened as Syeill 
“Do you know that Pascual is high in the emperor's: 
favour?” I asked, after a while. . 
He drew up his horse to a sudden halt, and aimed at 
me incredulously. “Salamo alive!” he exclaimed. “Are 
you dreaming, Francisco? I thought my sword passed 
through him.” , 
“Yet it is certain that he lives, and has openly joined the 
emperor’s party. I mention this that you may be on your 
euard.” 
“Thanks, Francisco,” he said, softly; “the information is 
valuable.” 


Then hé patted his horse, and rode on slowly, as if he 
had dismissed the subject from his mind. But I, who 
knew him well, was aware that his. silence, and the faint 
| smile playing around the corners of his mouth, boded little 
5 good to the traitorous Creole. When he spoke again it was _ 
concerning the general state of the country. 

“The French are withdrawing from the north,” he said. 
“According to Diaz, the Yankees have given Napoleon notice 
to quit. If that is so, Maximilian’s sham empire will burst 
like a pricked bladder. Tomas Mejia is holding Matamoras — 
for him, but he’s bound to capitulate; and when we get — 
hold of Mejia, there won’t be a capable Mexican general 
left in the Imperial service.” ae 
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“ Mejia, in his way, has done almost as much as Bazaine 


for the emperor,’ I observed. 


“Yes, he’s a born soldier, and honest to the core. He'll 
drain the last drop of blood in his veins for Maximilian 
yet. I can’t quite understand why a lineal descendant 
of Montezuma, as Mejia claims to be, should join the 
foreigners. Miguel puts it down to his zeal for the 
church; but anyway he’s a gallant fellow, and I’d stake 
my life on his honesty. Queer, isn’t it, how the three men. 
—Juarez, Diaz, and Mejia-——who have come to the front 
are all pure-blooded Indians.” 

“Well, they've played second fiddle a good long time ; 
it’s their turn to lead now.” 

“Oh, I'm not grumbling,” he laughed. “A fair field 
and no favour is my motto. I’m going in for first place 
myself some day. May as well aim high, you know; you're 
bound to hit something.” * 

“Or lose your arrow,” I suggested. 

“Oh, you've been rubbing shoulders with Mareos and 
have caught some of his common-sense. Romance doesn’t 
get a chance of living anywhere near him, his wisdom kills 
it. But Miguel has stopped. We have dropped behind, 
and shall get a smart lecture for loitering. The laggards 
have a poor time of it with Miguel.” 

Absorbed in our conversation, we had paid but little 
heed to the journey, only noticing that the track con- 
tinually ascended, and was bordered by dwarf-oaks and 
broom-plants, while a sparse forest of pines stretched away 


on either side, 


| wrung a ne living from the Sack sterile soil 
_ A narrow fissure cleft the rocks at our feet, and it was 
at the entrance to this chasm that Miguel drew up. Se 
“Tt looks uninviting,” said the Indian deprecatingly, 
“but appearances are often deceitful. It really ene sO. 
bad when you're once in. Besides, it is our only way.” 
“Oh,” said Mark, “if that’s the case, lead on. When it 
comes to what we English folks call ‘Hobson’s —_ there — : 


_ isn’t much sense in arguing.” ae 
“Leave it all to the horses,” Miguel advised ; “ they will 


carry you safely. But be ready to stop them if they are 
frightened.” : 
Then he spoke encouragingly to his horse, and the cae == 
animal, as if reassured, took the first step Wis the ree 2 = 


Carbonnel bringing up the rear. ag 

“Why, it’s slower than a funeral,” grumbled Mark aa. 
we crawled along. “Hurry up, Miguel ; the war will be. 
over before we get through.” — 


“Hist!” returned the Indian quietly, putting his finger 
on his lips for silence. 


The part of the pass in which we now a was so 
extremely narrow that we could ride only in single file, 


and even so our horses almost grazed the es on 
opposite sides. 


Miguel, as I have said, was jenn’ and just after a : 
jest he stopped suddenly and got down from his horse, : 


 * What has he got in his head now, I wonder ?” said my 

comrade in a whisper ; “ pee nobody here but cas 
~The place is stili as the grave.” 

_ But the Zapotec’s sense of hearing was far keener than 

ours, and rising from the ground he exclaimed laconically, 


~ “We are trapped, mis amigos; there are a hundred men 


in the pass.” 

“Then let us make a rush for it,’ returned Mark, 
getting his pistols ready; but the Indian made a gesture 
of dissent. : 

“Why should we provide oar for the enemy? We 
are in their power ; let us die like men.” 

At this moment Carbonnel cried, “ We can’t go back, the 
pass is blocked. There are twenty muskets covering me,” 
and a mocking laugh rang out from behind the rocks at 
our side, 

- By the saints, sefiors, you are in a fix,” cried a harsh 
voice ; “shall I send word to Diaz? But cheer up, I am a 
considerate man, and will give you your choice between 
hanging and shooting.” 

Carbonnel, wild with rage, jumped from his horse, and, 
pistol in hand, ran towards the gleaming barrels. Before 
he had gone many paces there came the sound of a rope 
whizzing through the air, and looking round I saw my 
hot-headed friend jerked to the ground by a lasso thrown 
with unerring aim. 

“ Miguel’s right,” said Mark gloomily; “it’s like a cat 
playing with mice. Here, you in command—” 

“Colonel Luis Romanez,’ was promptly shouted back. 
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a about a funniest deal I’ve ever be let j in for.” 


submit patente? ee cnt ; 
“Till we march, and that all be Moa two days ‘ 


“Well, it’s your game, colonel, SO ern hotter take: { 
- stakes.” : 
“Put your weapons down on the rock, all of you.” 


As he finished speaking there was a rush of men fr 
both ends of the pass, and in a few minutes we were al 
four dexterously ‘bound, hand and foot. 


Paes 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


F the choice had been left to me,” said Mark reflec- 

tively, “I should have preferred the hacienda. For 

one thing the beds there are softer. These rocks want a 
lot of shaking down.” 

In spite of our miserable condition, Carbonnel, who had 
recovered from his fall, laughed merrily. 

“You're a droll fellow, Marcos,’ he said. “Here we 
shall all be shot or hanged in a few hours’ time, yet you 
fall to moralizing on the hardness of your couch. What 
can it matter ?” 

“A goreat deal,” returned Mark. “We aren’t dead yet, 
and we might as well be comfortable meantime.” 

We were lying together just where our captors had 
unceremoniously tumbled us down, and half a dozen of the 
Imperialists mounted guard over us with loaded rifles. 

As Mark and Carbonnel spoke quite loudly their words 
were easily heard, and the Indian who acted as sergeant of 
the guard nodded his head approvingly. 

«The Americano has the heart of a man,” we heard him 


mutter, 


Let See ee 
( ASS 


Miguel, who from the first had pred his gee, 
mask of apathetic indifference, now made what to me 


seemed a totally irrelevant remark. S 
“ Have you noticed how foolishly these men are officered?” 

he asked in a whisper. “The colonel is a Spaniard, so is 

the second in command; the soldiers are all Indians.” 
Without waiting for an answer he rolled over, and lay 


with his eyes fixed on the sentries. 
Truth to tell, I soon forgot his question in the contempla- 
tion of my own misery. I thought of Clara’s brave words, 


of. the hopes which had animated her breast and mine, of 


the glorious pictures she had mentally painted; and the a = 


wretched reality almost brought tears to my eyes. 


I was not unnerved by the prospect of death itself, but 


the surroundings seemed so trivial and paltry. 
I had pictured myself, sword in hand, leading a forlorn _ 


hope to some desperate attack; I had in thought taken 


part in a daring cavalry charge, which turned the tide of 


battle; had with a mad rush driven the enemy from their = 


guns, and fallen in the moment of victory. 


Yet here I lay, unarmed and defenceless, my limbs 


bound with knotted cords as if I were a common roadside 


robber, and the only outlook an ignominious death. 


And Clara in her quiet home would wait with eager 
impatience for news of battle. Other names she ~would 
hear, and the stories of brilliant deeds. In the days. to. 
‘come her countrymen would welcome the triumphant 
victors, or drop a tear to the memory of the heroic dead. 
Children would recount with pride how their fathers a: 
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g fought on this field or that ; old men would forget half their 
_ grief in relating the achievements of their lost sons; but to 


~ Clara even such consolation as this would be forbidden. 


_ And the chance of escape was so small that at first I 
hardly gave it a thought. The cords which bound us were 
securely fastened, our weapons had been removed, we lay 
in the middle of the camp, while the guard performed 
their duties with unceasing vigilance. 

Darkness had set in, but the glow of the watch-fires lit 
up the space close at hand. I looked at Mark; he was 
sleeping as soundly as if the roof of Don Velasquez still 
sheltered him. 

Carbonnel, too, slept, but restlessly, and the angry 
mutterings which came from him at times plainly showed 
the nature of his dreams. : 

As for Miguel, he might, during the first part of the 
night have been a log of wood, so still did he lie. His face 
was turned from me, but I knew instinctively that he was 
awake and his brain busy. 

I myself fell at last into a troubled doze, but was 
speedily wakened by a slight commotion—the sentries 
were being relieved. 

I was trying to attract Miguel’s attention, when he 
suddenly said, in a warning tone, “Keep quiet, sefior ; 
breathe evenly as if you slept.” 

He waited till I lay still, and then, groaning as if in 
pain, begged softly for water. 

The officer who had relieved the old sergeant was close 
at hand, and hearing the exclamation, stopped. 
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Of the conversation which followed I understood only 


a little, as the two men spoke in the Indian tongue, with 
which I was imperfectly acquainted. 


I guessed that the newcomer was taken by surprise, - 


although his features remained unruffled, and he uttered 
the one word “ Miguel” without a trace of emotion. 

“What are you doing here?” asked my comrade, and 
added something else, which, from the other's immediate 
action I took to mean, “Pretend that you are examining 
the cords.” 

I shut my eyes and tried to breathe calmly while the 
soldier stooped over me, but my ears were strained to 
catch every sound. 


He spoke rapidly and in a low tone, which, audible ta oe 


my comrade, was of little use to me. 


However, I caught one or two phrases, and the name of = 


Palacio del Monte, which last I thought rather strange. © 


Then Miguel asked a question, to which the soldier 
replied with the familiar Spanish proverb, “Many kiss the 


hands they wish to see cut off,’ and soon afterwards, as if 
satisfied with his inspection, he walked away. 

Of course I was devoured with curiosity, but remember- 
ing Miguel’s warning, I kept still. 


My comrade would doubtless tell me everything in due- . 
season, and meanwhile I had learned two little matters, 


one of which might or might not prove of importance. 


The soldier’s name was Joaquin, and he had once been ~_ 


friendly with Miguel, was so perhaps even now. 
It seems strange, looking back calmly at the incident, 
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that on such a slender foundation I should have built up a 
strong hope of escape. 

Yet so it was; and the hope grew in strength when I 
noticed that from time to time the Imperialist, walking in 
our direction, rapidly exchanged still further speech with 
my comrade. 

Once the colonel’s name was mentioned, and then 
Miguel said something concerning Porfirio Diaz. 

The last time, the soldier threw out his hand in a 
manner signifying, “It is agreed,’ whereat Miguel turned 
over as if to sleep. 

Mark was snoring loudly, and under cover of his trum- 


' pet-like blasts the Indian began his story, first advising me 


_ to keep it secret from the other two. 


“Tt would be cruel to raise hopes that may prove false,” 
he said, “and I have little faith in Joaquin’s ability to do 
anything for us. Yet it is odd that our fortunes should in 
a slight degree be connected with his. He is one of my 
race, and was, I always believed, a thorough-going Mexican. 
When we came to grief at Chapultepec he was in Palacio 
del Monte’s service, and -the authorities arrested him on 
suspicion. Given his choice between a prison and the 
army, he joined a battalion of infantry. More than half 
the battalion is away on a raid, and Romanez is waiting to 
hear from his subordinate.” 

“Then he'll shoot us and strike his camp,” I interposed 
cautiously. “A pleasant prospect! But this Joaquin, 
has he any plan?” 

“He has promised to do his best. He thinks he can 


to ransom. This he is certain Romanez, who is bitterly = 
opposed to the Juarists, won't agree to, and the notion of © 
losing so much booty will make them angry. I've given 
him a hint that Diaz is particularly fond of you, and 
Joaquin will take good care to spread the information.” 


“T don’t exactly see what you're driving at.” 


“Hush! Marcos is waking up. Joaquin says that 


scarcely a man here is favourable to Maximilian, and he 


thinks there is a chance of taking them over to Diaz in a : 
body.” . 
Mark now opened his eyes, and forgetful of what had ~ 


happened endeavoured to stand up. = 


“Thought I was at the hacienda,” he explained, and — 


after a pause added, “If they don’t mean to shoot us 


pretty quick, I hope they'll give us some breakfast. This - 


sleeping out in the open air makes me precious hungry.” 
The talking wakened Carbonnel, who smiled cheerfully, — 
and wished us good-morning. 


“What a pity dreams don’t come true nowadays,” he < 
said. “I’ve been dreaming that the general had heard of — 
our misfortune, and was marching here post-haste.” 

“For once it’s a good thing they can’t be depended on,” 
returned Miguel, speaking very quietly ; “because this . 
Romanez would Sura of shoot us the instant he learned 
Diaz was coming.” 

“Can’t see that it makes much difference. Migs as woe 
be shot to-day as to-morrow,” said Mark phibepe 
“It's plain enough that we haven’t a chance to escape.” 
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 “T was thinking,” Miguel remarked, as if the idea had 
_ just oceurred to him, “that possibly we could save Fran- 
cisco. If these fellows got it into their heads that he was 
a person of importance, they might be willing to keep him 
-. prisoner on the chance of using him to advantage.” 

Many a time since then I have thought over that 
incident, and felt a glow of pride in remembering the 
chivalrous behaviour of my comrades. 

“Tf we only could,” Mark cried, “they might shoot me 
‘the next minute, and welcome.” 

“And me,” said Carbonnel, his eyes aflame with eager- 
ness. “But what can we do, Miguel ?” 

“Tf we live through the day there will be plenty of 
chance to drop a few hints, the vaguer the better. And 
we must pay him the greatest deference.” 

Mark declared there was something in the notion, and 
when the colonel paid us a visit took occasion to address 
me as “ Your excellency.” 

Romanez ordered his men to untie the ropes, and told us 
that for a few hours we were at liberty to move about 
within the cordon of sentries. 

“But I hope, sefiors, you won’t make a mistake and try 
to wander outside,’ he said with a grin; “because these 
fellows are capital shots,” and he waved his hand towards 
our guards. 

None of us made any reply, and the men set about 
their work in silence. One by one the knots were undone 
till our limbs were free, but so cramped were, they by the 
long confinement that at first we found it impossible to rise. 
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The soldiers now brought us a dish of frijoles, or beans, | 
which, with a jar of pulque, formed our breakfast, and the 
comedy began, : 

Seeing that many of the soldiers had ounged up and 
were closely watching us, my comrades proceeded to put ad 
their plan into action, although the first part of the 
programme must have severely taxed their patience. 

Mark and Carbonnel removed to a little distance, but 
Miguel stayed to wait upon me while I ate and drank. 

The Indian acted his part to perfection, but Mark 
nearly upset my gravity by saying sotto voce to Carbonnel, 
“His excellency appears to have an excellent appetite. 
I hope his stomach won’t hold all the beans.” 

“He doesn’t seem afraid of the pulque,” answered Car-— 
bonnel, also in a low tone, as I raised the jar to my lips. 

“Oh, that’s all make-believe. He fears his hosts’ feel- 
ings would be hurt if he didn’t appreciate the meal.” 

But hard as it was for my comrades to sit and watch 


the food disappear, I really think my part was more 3 
difficult still. Every mouthful I swallowed demanded = 
more, and I felt that I could easily have cleared the dish s 

_ and emptied the jar. : ie 
Yet I ate with a seeming reluctance, as if quite unused : 

to such coarse fare; but when I finally bade Miguel with- : , 
draw, my eyes followed the platter with a despairing : 


glance. I positively felt hungrier than before. ee 

“Marcos,” said Carbonnel, looking into the jar, and a 
heaving a sigh of relief, “his excellency is a just man; he 
has taken a fourth part.” 
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“JT was wondering,” Mark said, with mock gravity, “how 
T should feel if there were three excellencies to feed before 
my turn came!” 

Meanwhile I got up and sauntered carelessly towards 
the little group. “If you fellows don’t make haste and 
put those things away,” I said, “I am going to invite 
myself to breakfast.” 

“The honour would be too great for me,’ murmured 
Mark tranquilly ; “Don Fernando is more used to the ways 
of high society. And, besides, he isn’t really hungry.” 

“Go away, Francisco,’ whispered the younger man, 
“you'll spoil everything.” 

“ Kven our appetites,” added Miguel stolidly. 

When the meal was finished, we strolled about our 
limited exercise ground, my comrades approaching me only 
when I called them, and exhibiting in every way the 
greatest anxiety to please me. 

Whether the colonel was imposed upon or not I cannot 
say, but the ruse certainly sueceeded with the Indians, many 
of whom talked earnestly amongst themselves. 

“Tt will work,” said Miguel delightedly ; “I feel sure of 
it. Joaquin has spread about some marvellous report.” 

As we neared the sentries he changed his tone, and 
raising his voice said earnestly, “Give me leave, your ex- 
cellency, to tell the colonel who you really are.” 

I stopped short, and looking at him sternly, answered, 
“You are presuming on my good nature. Do you think 
I am inclined to buy my life? Enough of this folly. I 


~ would be alone.” 


Miguel fell back ah every token of han ly but. the 
shot had told, and I knew that the sentries were ponderi g 
our words. oe 

As the day wore on I looked anxiously for Joaquin, 
but he kept himself aloof, and the hope that had buoyed 
me up began sensibly to decrease. 3 


Towards the evening, however, a circumstance occurred 


which made me think that Joaquin was doing something — 


on our behalf. 


The officer next in command to Romanez came with a 
party of soldiers to the place where we sat, and ne c 


that the colonel wished to see us. =e 
The latter received us outside the little hut which hiss) 
men had constructed to serve as a sleeping-place for him. — 


He was smoking a cigar—one of those which Don x4 


Velasquez had given me—and removing it from between 


his lips he said, with affected pleasantry, “Sefiors, I have 


to tell you that my messenger is due in the morning, when 


the camp will be broken up. It is possible that you may — 


wish to send a message to your friends. If von care to Bo - 


so, I will honour myself with the commission.” = 
Swift as lightning Miguel glanced at me and thon 
turned away ; we both attributed the colonel’s courtesy to 
the same cause. See 
“T thank you,” I returned, with just a touch of aan 2 
“but my friends would hardly care to learn that I had 
been trapped and shot like an ordinary brigand.” 
“A knowledge of the truth would relieve their suspense,” 
he said, staring hard into my face. 


I bowed, but kept silent, and the colonel finding that I was 


unlikely to answer, addressed his remarks to my comrades. 


From them, however, he learned little, and finally in an 
angry tone he ordered that we should be taken away. 

“The soldiers have been talking,” Miguel said, when we 
were once more alone; “they will force him to spare you, — 

_ Francisco.” 

Now up to this point I had reckoned upon Joaquin 
securing by some means the safety of the whole party, but 
these words filled my mind with misgiving. _ 

It seemed clear to me that, while Miguel had given up 
all hope of escape for himself, he was still speculating on 
the chances of my getting away, and on this head I speedily 
undeceived him. 

“You must tell the others about Joaquin,” I whispered ; 
“it isn’t fair to let them think I’m willing to save my life 
alone.” 

“But that is folly, sefior. How much better off will 
your death make them? They will be glad to know you 
have a chance of living.” 

“True enough, but for all that we stand or fall together,” 
I answered doggedly. “It’s a coward’s part, Miguel, that 
_ you're asking me to play, and come what will I won't do 
it. Even now I’m ashamed to look them in the face.” 

The soldiers had not yet bound us, and Miguel, without 
replying, crossed over to where our comrades sat. 

His story was soon told, and both Mark and Carbonnel 
joined in an eager entreaty that if any chance of life 
offered I would avail myself of it. 


DOE OE a i ; 
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But, whether from a false sense of onset or through 
“mere stubborn obstinacy—let the reader decide-—I re- 


 solutely refused. | 
“All or none,” was my reply. “We came together, and | 
we will go together, either free or into the spirit-world,” ay 


and with that they had to rest content. 

“Then why not make a run for it now, before we are 
tied up?” Mark suggested. 

The Indian glanced at the sentries, and laughed softly. 

“Take your bullet in front like a man, Marcos,’ he 
said, “not in the back;” and indeed the plan was so 
obviously impracticable that even Carbonnel said nothing 
in its favour. 

Yet, in spite of its hopelessness, I believe it was only 
the coming of the soldiers with the evening meal that kept 
Mark from trying to induce us to make the attempt. 

Then we were securely bound, and whatever chance we 
might have had was gone. 

The night threatened to be stormy. Great black clouds 
blotted out the glittering stars, the wind dropped to a dead — 
calm, the air was heavy and oppressive. 

“There’s a thunderstorm brewing,’ said Mark. “If 
friend J oaquin would only undo these knots, we might get 
away even now.” - 

“T’ve been working at mine,” Carbonnel muttered, “ but 
the fellow who tied them did his work well.” 3 

Darker and darker the clouds grew till we could not see 
a yard beyond the watch-fires, and at length the rain came 
down in a torrent. 


ee ae ee 
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And as the storm increased in fury, so did my hopes 
rise. Now, if at any time, Joaquin would be able to set 
us free. . 

- For quite two hours we lay exposed to the warring of 
the elements, sometimes in black darkness, again illumined 
by a broad lightning-flash which lit up the camp to its 
confines. 

And throughout all the dreadful time I waited with 
strained ears for the coming of Joaquin. 

Twice I caught the sound of a light footstep, and raised 
my head expectantly, only to see the officer of the guard. 

Finally the storm passed; the clouds rolled away, the 
stars shone; and we were still helpless prisoners. 

It was now that the last spark of hope faded from my 
mind, and I looked straight into the face of death. 

Joaquin had failed, the favourable opportunity had gone, 
and I fell into a strange lethargy. : 

The remainder of the night wore itself away somehow, 
but I took little note of the passage of time, and experienced 
only a languid surprise when a strange voice ordered me 
to stand up. 

“Keep a brave heart, Frank,” said Mark cheerfully; “it 
will soon be over,” and I looked at him with a smile. 

The dismal procession was immediately formed—our 
bonds had already been removed—and we marched be- 
tween two lines of Indians to the colonel’s hut. 

The memory of the scene lives with me yet. Far away 
eastward the rising sun tipped the peaks of the towering 
heights with orange and gold; westward at our feet 


aoe 
Then my gaze rested on the Imperialist troops, and I ? 
noticed that the faces of the men were sullen and angry. 
The colonel, mounted and in full uniform, sat before the = 
hut, and directed that we should be placed with our back : 
to the eastern wall. 
Then the main body fell back, the four fring pation a 
advanced, and awaited the order. 


A sergeant came forward with a bandage for the eyes, 


but I waved him aside. 


“It is the custom, sefior,” he explained; but before I a 


could reply the sound of Miguel’s voice reached me. He 


was asking permission of the colonel to say a few words — 
before the final act. i 
“As you will,” said Romanez, contemptuously, “but be — 


sharp.” 
I think that until then none of us had ever guessed 


what Miguel was capable of. 

He sprang upon a rock, and stood proudly confronting 
the troops. The old apathy had vanished, the steady. = 
light in his eyes flamed into fire; his words, usually so | 


calm, came pouring out aoe an apcHuoNs torrents and ae 


> My onan: and I stood in -Goulenae anne 
he spoke in the Indian tongue, but the effects were pleat 
visible, and the colonel abruptly ordered him to stop. = 

But the mischief was already done. Truly Joaquin — 
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had prepared the soil well, and when Miguel, finishing 
with an impassioned outburst, raised an enthusiastic “Viva 
la Independencia,” a hundred voices echoed the cry. 

Now, to give Colonel Romanez his due, he was a 
thoroughly brave man, and quite willing to lay down his 
life in the fulfilment of duty. 

Uttering an angry exclamation, he dashed furiously at 
Miguel with a levelled pistol, resolved that at least one 
of his prisoners should die. 

Thereupon the ever cool and practical Mark, snatching 
a musket from the nearest soldier, struck him such a 
tremendous blow on the arm that the pistol dropped to 
the ground, and the next instant the fiery officer was a 
prisoner. a 

At the same time the other Spaniard gave up his sword, 
and we were masters of the situation. 

“Sefior,” said Miguel, “will you and Don Fernando stay 
with the prisoners while I go to the men? Marcos, get 
our weapons together quickly.” 

The mortified colonel nursed his wounded arm, and 
muttered savagely. 

“What a pack of curs!” he cried. “Senor, I wish you 
joy of the cowardly hounds,” 

“You are angry, colonel,” I said soothingly, “and forget 
that most of these men were pressed into the emperoy’s 
service. Why should they fight Maximilian’s battles ?” 

In answer he spat on the ground viciously, and muttered 
some words which I did not catch. 

In a short time Miguel returned with the information 
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that the men, with the exception of about forty, had agreed 
to join General Diaz, and that the march would begin | 
directly after breakfast. 

“ What of the others?” I asked. 


“They remain under the colonel’s orders. They have 4 


made their choice freely.” 


At this Romanez, pricking up his ears like one in ~ 


amazement, exclaimed, “Do you mean that I am to be set 
at liberty ?” 

“ Certainly, colonel,” I replied. “Did you think we were 
brigands ?” 

“ And I am not to be carried to Diaz?” 

“We have talked it over,” said Miguel, “and this is 
what we propose. If you agree not to molest us on the 
journey, we will leave you free to go wherever you list.” 

“Tt is a bargain,” replied the Spaniard, “and I owe you 
my thanks.” 

By this time order was restored in the camp, and the 
men were busy preparing breakfast, which to my comrades 
and me was a very pleasant spectacle. 

Miguel, however, seemed eager to get away—perhaps 
he doubted the loyalty of his new recruits—and as soon as 


the meal was concluded he gave orders for the men to ¢ 


fall in. 


Then bidding the colonel and the scanty remnant of his 2 
force farewell, we marched off the ground to the inspiriting 


strains of one of the popular patriotic songs. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A NIGHT ATTACK. 


« INCH me, Marcos,” said Carbonnel laughingly, as we 

rode along at the head of our strange force; “I 
seem to be dreaming. Are you quite certain that we are 
still alive ?” 

“Tt looks like it,” returned the other cautiously ; “but, 
faith, I'm like you, rather doubtful. What do you say, 
Master Frank ?” 

“That we owe our lives to Miguel, and he’s a rattling 
good fellow.” 

The Indian looked at me with a well-pleased smile, but 
shook his head. “Joaquin is the one to be thanked,” he 
declared. “He laid the train, I only lit the match.” 

“But how was it all managed ?” 

“Naturally enough. Knowing that many of the men had 
little liking for Maximilian’s service, Joaquin gathered them 
together and pointed out what a fine opportunity they had 
of securing Diaz's favour. When these were gained over, 
he dropped a hint or two amongst the others, leading them 
to believe that by saving your life they were likely to get 
~ a good ransom. Then he resolved upon a risky stroke— 
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nothing less, in fact, feat to petition the colonel to ho 


you a prisoner until Diaz had been communicated with ae 


Luckily for us, this sent Romanez into a furious passion, — 


and he threatened to court-martial every member of the 
deputation. All this happened last night, so the men had 
plenty of time to brood over it. I saw from their looks” 
this morning they were in an angry mood, and guessed at 
the cause. Then Joaquin made me a sign to speak, and 
the rest was simple.” | 

“But what did you ge 2” asked Carbonnel eagerly. 
“Tt is all a mystery to me.” 

“Well, in the first place, I showed how foolish the 


were in fighting for a losing cause against their own — 


wishes. I pointed out that the French were already with-— 
drawing from the northern provinces; that Juarez was 
marching southward; that Porfirio Diaz was winning 
victory after victory; and that in a very few months — 
Maximilian’s rule would be at an end. Then I appealed | E 
to them as Mexicans, to choose whether they eed be in- = 
dependent, or remain slaves to a foreign power.” “ 
“They soon made their choice,” said Mark dryly; “T So 
hope they won't repent it if they ih with the enemy in : 
force.” . joe 

“J think they can be trusted,” observed the Indian | x 
quietly. “Remember they have come with us of their 
own free will; they could have stayed behind, like the — : 
others. But the truth is, that most of them fought for the a , 
emperor because the only alternative was a prison or death.” 


officers, had seen resolved upon placing Miguel in 


_ the chief command, which was the most sensible and satis- 


Z factory arrangement. 


The march passed without any Roteworihy incident, but, 
of course, the rate of progress was necessarily slow, as we 


- who rode were compelled to megulate our pace by that of 


the foot-soldiers. 

During the hottest part of the day we indulged in a 
siesta, and then, refreshed, resumed the more arduous por- 
tion of the journey. 

The fair and smiling landscape began gradually to dis- 
appear, giving place first to a wide, arid plain, destitute of 
vegetation, and then to a succession of rocky hills whose | 
sides were clothed only by the prickly cactus. 

or recent adventure had taught us the need of caution, 
aiid as the evening closed in Miguel took every precaution 
to provide against a sudden attack. 

Another matter, too, which engaged his attention, was 


_ the probability of being fired upon by the troops of General 


Diaz, since they might easily mistake us for enemies; and — 
a shower of bullets would be hardly likely to kindle the 
enthusiasm of our new allies. 

In this dilemma Carbonnel offered to ride on alone and 


: explain what had happened, to which Miguel somewhat 


reluctantly consented. 

The night was now advancing rapidly, and, as usual at 
this season of the year, the rain began to fall in a heavy 
downpour. 

However, we pushed on vigorously under Miguel’s guid- 
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: anee, until, just pefore reaching the camp, we were startled | 


by the sudden return of our comrade. 


Almost at the same instant, indeed before Carbonnel had 


time to speak, our ears were saluted by the firing of heavy 
guns, the sharp rattle of musketry, and the ringing vivats 


of French soldiers. 


Miguel promptly ordered a halt, and we clustered around — 


Carbonnel, eager to learn what was going on. 

“The French are attacking the camp,” he said, “and I 
fancy our fellows have been surprised and driven back. 
The foreigners are swarming up the hills like madmen. If 
they gain a footing on the top, Diaz will have to run. 
Oh, it is a fight and no mistake ; it makes one’s blood hot to 


be near it. Let us go on, Miguel; we shall be just in time.” 


“Softly, Don Fernando,” replied the Indian; “we must 
act warily. A hundred and fifty men can’t crush an army, 
mi amigo; and as Marcos would tell you, we aren’t sure of 
our followers.” 

“But we may decide the battle,” cried the other im- 
petuously. “The French are ignorant of our presence; it 
is too dark to see our numbers; and a telling volley at close 
quarters will throw them into confusion. They will think 
that Diaz has received reinforcements. It is a splendid 


opportunity, Miguel; we may never get another. If there 


are any weak-kneed ones amongst us, let them go.” 


As usual the prospect of a fight had stirred Carbonnel — 
up to a pitch of excitement; he was ready to do or dare — 


anything, however hazardous. 


But the Indian, though equally brave and enthusiastic 
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in the cause to which he had devoted his life, was far 
cooler, and set about the work in hand with a calmness that 
irritated his more fiery colleague almost. beyond endurance. 

Leaving his little foree under my command, he went 
with Carbonnel to ascertain the enemy’s position, and to 
make his plans on the spot. 

They were absent only a short time, but to us waiting 
there the moments seemed an age. The cheering grew 
louder, the shouts and shrieks of the combatants more 
distinct, the musketry fire more rapid, though no longer 
in volleys—the battle, I imagined, had degenerated into a 
series of hand-to-hand fights. 

Suddenly there was an outbreak of savage yells—the 
Turcos* were at work, and their shouts of triumph pro- 
claimed that they felt certain of victory. 

Now that Miguel had made up his mind what to do, he 
gave his orders with the utmost promptitude. 

Joaquin told him that the Indians were delighted at the 
prospect of a brush with the French, as it afforded them 
an opportunity of proving their sincerity to the cause, 
and this, I thought, was eminently reasonable. 

Miguel, having a knowledge of the ground, led the way 
in person, while we followed swiftly and with little noise. 

Ten minutes’ march brought us to a spot where it was 
possible to see something of what was going on, and I 
_ began to participate in Carbonnel’s excitement. 

The Mexican general had formed his camp on a small 
tableland situated at some distance above where we were. 


* French soldiers raised in Algeria. 


great natural strength, being almost isolated by formidable _ 
rocks, so steep and precipitous as to be Welln imprac- 
ticable for scaling. 
The only ways of approach were two narrow and diffi- 
cult tracks, one leading from the north, the other from the 
‘south, and it was on these paths that the French attack 
was concentrated. : 
On an eminence to the south the enemy had planted a 


small battery, which seemed to be doing considerable exe- 


cution; while the Turcos were endeavouring to carry the ss 


northern path by the aid of the bayonet alone. 


Miguel had brought us along a devious route to within. 


a few yards of this place, where we were effectually hidden = 


by the intervening boulders. 


‘We could just perceive the dusky figures of the Turcos, 


as, active as mountain cats, they aes hand over hand Ss a 


up the rocks. Eice 


But seasoned warriors though they were, and individu. 


ally more than a match for the Mexicans, they had as yet 
found it impossible to effect a lodgment on the plateau. 

Diaz, who had fought so stoutly on the field of Cinco de 
Mayo, whose gallant bearing had shone so conspicuously in : 


the defence of Puebla, was there, cheering and encouraging =: 
his men, and animating them with the spirit of his own — 
heroic bravery. High above the din his voice, clear as a 
bell, rang out, and wherever danger threatened most, there — 
he appeared. 


All this time we remained, much to Carbonnel’s disgust, 
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— passive spectators of the scene; but the moment for action 3 


was fast coming. 

While one portion of the Turcos swarmed up the heights, 
a body of reserves was stationed on the plain below at the 
foot of the track, and it was against these that Miguel re- 
- solved to deliver his blow. 

For this purpose he directed his men to take up a posi- 
tion lower down, whence it would be easy, if he thought 
fit, to make a dash at the foe. 


“If I could trust to the spirit of these fellows, I would try _ 


a charge,’ he said. “ What are your opinions, caballeros ?” 

“I say that we are wasting time,” returned Carbonnel 
hotly. “If those demons of Turcos once get to the top, 
Diaz is lost. What are we waiting for?” and he uttered 
an angry exclamation. . 

“For that,” said the Indian quietly. “Now, mt amigo, 
you will have a chance of letting your sword move as fast 
as your tongue.” 

“And, perhaps, of doing more execution,” added Mark 
with a sly chuckle. 

I fancy our young friend would have resented this 
pleasantry, but he had not the time. 

From the heights above us came the sound of a joyful 
viva, and craning forward I beheld the Turcos in full 
retreat, followed by the victorious Mexicans. 

Meanwhile the leader of the reserves, utterly unconscious 
of any other danger, was coolly preparing to cover the 
flight of his comrades, and to give our countrymen a warm 


reception. 


* 
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“Tes a feint!” exclaimed Mark; “they'll tur in a — 
minute, and our fellows will be cut to pieces on the slope.” : 
“Hark! they’re sounding the recall,” I said; “Diaz is 
too wary to be caught like that.” ; 
“His men aren’t, though; they're drunk with their 


sham victory.” 
Mark, the sturdy apostle of common-sense, had hit upon 
the exact truth. : 
Carried away by excitement, and thoroughly believing 
they were driving a flying foe, the Mexicans let the bugles 
sound unheeded, and sped after the active Turcos, who 


- simulated every appearance of panic. 

Well-tried warriors were they, seasoned in many a clime, 
trained on many a battlefield, versed in every stratagem 
pertaining to war, and I dreaded the moment when, in 
obedience to the signal, they should re-form and fall upon 
their too credulous adversaries. 

The reserves, too, were evidently waiting for the critical 
moment. We could not see the men’s faces, but it was 
easy to guess that their eyes were strained upon the rocky 
path, and that, like bloodhounds held in leash, they panted 
for the word which should set them free. ; 

Still we remained motionless; but Miguel’s keen sight 
suddenly detected a movement in the ranks of the reserves, 
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ss and he issued his orders with the calmness of a veteran. 
There was a blinding flash of light as the men fired, 
shrieks of pain came from the wounded Turcos, and in the 
midst of the confusion Carbonnel, like a bolt shot from 
a crossbow, leaped into the plain, 
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“Viva la Independencia!” he shouted; “ Diaz, Diaz!” 
and careless whether any followed he sprang at the dis- 
ordered Turcos. 

“This way, Frank,” shouted Mark ; “the young fool will 
be killed before we get to him. Hurrah! Diaz for ever! 
Miguel, tell the boys to yell.” 

Whether they could fight remained to be proved, but 
the shout that came from their throats showed con- 
clusively that their lungs, at least, were in good working 
order. 

Miguel had judged to a nicety the moment for striking. 
The retreating Turcos, who expected to find their comrades 
drawn up in support, were taken aback at discovering 
them fighting furiously with an unexpected enemy. All 
their calculations being thus upset, they were thrown into 
a temporary confusion, and meanwhile we pushed our 
advantage to the utmost. 

Scattered, too, as they were, it was difficult for them in 
the darkness, and in the face of such fierce opposition, to 
re-form their ranks, so that before long they were hope- 
lessly mixed up in the struggling throng. 

It chanced also that the officer whom Diaz, fearing lest 
his troops should fall into an ambush, had sent to recall 
them was Felix de Galvez, a dashing young captain who 
knew Miguel well. 

De Galvez, though only in part comprehending the 
situation, took upon himself the responsibility of disobey- 
ing the general’s orders, and rushing to the front gallantly 
led his men into the midst of the fray. 
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The Turcos, Hehe a at the onset, ok now out- 
numbered, fought with their usual stubbornness in small 
detached groups ; ae little by Hie we ore them hee . 


daring and bravery, recklessly charging the enemy whee 


ever they seemed most determined to stand. 


Now I would not have you to suppose I am vaunting 3 
the prowess of the Mexicans over that of their renowned — 


foemen, since, had the fight been waged on equal terms, is = 
believe that victory would have declared for the latter. 
But, as I have already said, they were taken at a 
disadvantage. The reserves, severely crippled by our fire, 
were broken by the sudden and unexpected charge, while 


their comrades were in the very act of executing a delicate 
and always dangerous manceuvre. : — | 
The darkness, too, was a point in our favour, as it ee 
vented our numbers from being seen, while the prompt — 
action of Felix de Galvez proved most opportune. — 
To the Turcos it must have seemed either that General : 
Diaz had sent for reinforcements, or that he was aula 
. strong to detach a portion of his force for the purpose of — 
attacking them in the rear; and whichever view they took, 
it was equally discouraging. : : 
However they continued to fight desperately, losing : 
many of their officers, who exposed themselves with char-— i 
acteristic recklessness, and only when the signal for eS 
general retreat was sounded did they reluctantly draw off. 
We, on our part, were in little humour to follow up the ~ 
hard-won victory. The fight had been severe, our losses 
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_ were heavy, and we were in complete ignorance of the 
-enemy’s strength. For these reasons I heartily approved 
Miguel’s suggestion to collect our wounded and retire 
upon the camp. . 

“Who are these men, Miguel?” asked De Galvez, as we 
slowly ascended the path. “Are you going to set up as a 
general on your own account ?” 

“Not quite,” replied the Indian with a laugh; “but the 
story is too long to tell now, you shall hear it later. These 
two caballeros are the friends of whom I have spoken,” 

“J am proud of their acquaintance, and hope we may 
learn to know each other better. Diaz ought to feel grate- 
ful to you for bringing them. I wonder if he will forgive 
my disobeying orders.” : 

“Tt was well for us you did,” said Miguel; “our fellows 
would have been beaten but for your help.” | 

“Well, it’s very puzzling how you came to be there, but 
it was a lucky accident all the same. Those Turcos fight 
like demons.” 

“They have ceased firing to the south,” I said. 

« Ah, you are right, sefior. That means the attack has 
failed, at least for the present.” 

“ Were you prepared for their coming ?” 

“Well, the general is never exactly what you could call 
unprepared, and most of the natives round here are glad 
to give him information, so that he generally knows what 
is going on. But it was a narrow escape.” 

By this time all sounds of the battle, except the groans _ 
- of wounded men, were hushed. 
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Either the enemy, frightened at the sudden turn of 

~ events, were in retreat, or, like the tiger, had withdrawn a 
in order to make a fiercer spring. “1e 
But we were approaching the plateau, and the silence 
was suddenly broken by the enthusiastic vivas of the — 
Mexicans who guarded it. | 
“Viva Porfirio Diaz!” shouted Carbonnel in reply, and - 

the ery ran swiftly from man to man till the very rocks — ss 


seemed alive with cheering. 
Bee When the sounds died away we heard the see say y. 
| ing, “Don’t be in too much of a hurry, my lads; most likely — @ 
we shall have the French back in a few minutes. Vieyra, Ee 
take twenty men and find out what is going on se = 
Where is De Galvez ?” = 
“Here, general,” and pushing his way to the front Felix _ 
gave a brief but graphic account of what had occurred. __ | 
“Ah, you did quite right, captain. Now take twenty 
men and work your way round to the right till you meet — 
with cither the enemy or Vieyra. If the French are still 
there, come back at once ; if not, join Vieyra, and follow them | 
a little distance. Of course you will keep the men well 
under cover. As for these brave fellows, I'll say a word to mie 3 
them when we have a little leisure. Miguel, they are under : 
your command. Sefiors, pardon me, I will return shortly,” oo 
and he hurried off to see that his men were all at their posts. y: - 
We remained under arms till the dawn, when it became — = q 
evident that the enemy were not inclined to renew the 
struggle. 


De Galvez returned with Vieyra to report that the - 


\ 
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French had withdrawn about a mile, and were pues 
posted for defence. 

“We couldn’t dislodge them, I suppose?” queried the 
general, who would dearly have liked to follow up: his 
victory. 

De Galvez shrugged his shoulders. “It could be tried,” 
he said, “but it would cost half your men. If we had a 
couple of guns, the result might be different; but then we 
haven't.” 

“Never mind,” replied the general cheerfully, “we will 
have some guns soon; but it’s very awkward, especially 
as— But there, we'll put that on one side for the pre- 
sent. Gentlemen, let us breakfast while we have the 
chance. Oh! I forgot. De Galvez, tell Miguel that I’m 
coming to see his men. Sefiors, you will accompany me. 
Ah! lieutenant,” catching sight of Carbonnel, “I had over- 
looked you. But we will have an explanation at breakfast.” 

Miguel had drawn up his men to receive the general, 
who, on being told of their wish to join his army, delivered 
a stirring speech, thanking them for their services, and 
assuring them that he would not be forgetful of what was 
owing to them. 

They responded with a viva, and we moved off to the 
general’s tent, where breakfast was served. 

“Tt’s rather poor fare,” said Diaz laughingly, “ but such 
as it is you are heartily welcome. Perhaps I shall be able 
to give you a banquet in Mexico some day.” 

“Don’t apologize, general,’ I returned. “This is a feast 
~ compared with our breakfast two days ago.” 


we shall all. oe fair,” aided. ye 
goodness, there’s no playing at excellencies here.” 
This speech excited the general’s curiosity, and he asked 


for an explanation. 


general,” said Miguel, who had just come im, and ie pro- 
ceeded to relate our adventures at the hands of Colonel © 


Romanez. oh 
Diaz and his officers were intensely amused by the 2 


incident of “his excellency’s breakfast,’ and quizzed my ~ 


comrades humorously about the wonderful patience they 
had displayed. <= 
“Tt speaks well for Don Francisco that he left you a 
fair share,” Diaz said kindly; “I’m afraid you would have — 
come off poorly if some folks had got at the dish first. But, 
Miguel, this Joaquin is an able fellow; we must take care 


SU 
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that he remains faithful to the cause.” 


“He is one of us, and has been from the first,” ‘Mignat 
replied; “he always intended to come over at the first — 


opportunity.” 


Cigars and cigarettes were now lit, conversation heeame a 


general, and I had a good chance of observing the gallant 
Os who was destined to ve at a later eee the tee 


to secure. 
A pure Indian, like Juarez, but still in'the prime of li, 
he was a noble-looking man of commanding presence, with — 


frank, open, intelligent features, and a kindly smile. Firm, Soe 
resolute, daring, and even audacious 1 in his designs, active, ° os 
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zealous, never wearying, he was a born soldier, and a true 
lover of his country. | 

_ From the first he had scornfully refused Sir erates to 
the foreign prince imposed on us by the French emperor, 
preferring to retain his independence even as an outlaw 
with a price on his head. 

And in the darkest hour his loyal-heartedness had its 
reward in the devotion of his men, who, recognizing his 
honesty and singleness of purpose, cheerfully endured the 
greatest privations and fearlessly confronted death at his 
bidding. 

But as Felix de Galvez, who had fought with him 
throughout the campaign, said, Diaz was a soldier as well 
as a general. He possessed not only the brains skilfully 
to plan, but also the physical courage of the ordinary 
fighting-man. 

At Oaxaca, which he had ee held against Bazaine 
and a powerful army, when the provisions were consumed, 
the last cartridge expended, and the battlements of the 
city in ruins, he had with his own hands charged the one 
remaining gun with the dislodged stones, and directed the 
firing till every gunner was killed or disabled. 

“Even then,” said Felix, who told the story, “he stood 
there a conspicuous target for the French artillery till a 
few of us forcibly compelled him to come down.” 

No wonder his officers vied with one another to please 
him, or that his men placed an implicit confidence in such 
a leader. 


To them, and after a time to me also, Porfirio Diaz, 
(931) 14 
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brave, chivalrous, and humane, noble descendant of -an 
ancient name, was a knight sans peur et sans reproche, 
well worthy a place in the world’s roll of heroes. : 

At a sign from him the party broke up, the officers, 
with the exception of Miguel and ourselves, going to their 
respective duties. 

“As for you, sefiors,” said the general genially, “the 
best thing I can prescribe is a few hours’ sleep. The 
French are not likely to disturb us; but if they do, I ex- . 
pect you will hear them. When we meet again we will 
decide on what is to be done,” and leaving us in the care 
of Miguel he went out. 

We were all quite tired enough to follow the general’s — 
advice, and having each secured a petate, or reed-mat, for a 
bed, and a serape for covering, were soon fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
INTERCEPTED DISPATCHES. 


UR recent exertions, coupled with the present feeling 
of security, enabled us to sleep well, and the day 
was half spent when we awoke. 

“ There was a lot of sleep owing to us,” exclaimed Mark 
with a laugh, “but I think we’ve about scored off the 
account.” 

“T wonder if the French are gone,” said Carbonnel. 
But I thought it was more likely that they had sent for 
reinforcements ; they would hardly let so rich a prize as 
Porfirio Diaz slip through their fingers. 

This view was confirmed by the general himself, to 
whom we now went. 

“They have returned to their old positions,” he said, 
“and it looks as if they intend to take up their quarters 
there permanently. Perhaps they hope to starve us into a 
surrender.” 

Carbonnel laughed. “We can always cut our way 
through,” he said. 

“Or make the attempt,” I suggested. 

The general seemed thoughtful, even slightly anxious, 
and he continued to puff vigorously at his cigar. 
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: : ‘ oN 3 : 
For several minutes he smoked in silence, and then, as 


if having made up his mind, said, “The difficulty is this, 
sefiors. When I took up a position here it was with 
the intention of making it a meeting-place for all the 
bands in the neighbourhood. My messengers have been 
scouring the district in every direction, with orders for the _ = 


- various leaders to unite under Carlos Osorio and join me _ 
here. ‘Two days from this, at the latest, Carlos will begin © 
his march, thinking the way open, and the chances are 
that his levies will be annihilated. Raw and inexperienced — 
troops are scarcely likely to stand firm if surprised by 
these Turcos; it can’t be expected. Now the question is, 
how to warn Osorio of the danger? I don’t want to part = 
Miguel from the men he has brought in; he seems to have 
gained considerable influence over them.” 

“Send me, general,” cried Carbonnel eagerly ; “ I’ve.met 
Osorio several times. I can give him your message word 
for word, so that even if I get caught the French won't 
learn anything.” . 

“Pardon, me, general,” I interposed respectfully, “ ee 
would it not be better to let Osorio’ still come? Single- — 
handed you will be able to force a passage only with heaves 
loss, whereas a combined attack would probably result in a - 
decisive victory.” oe ; 

“T think you hardly grasp my meaning,” returned the 
general. “If the French learn that Osorio is on the march, 
they will attack and defeat him before I have time to” 
interfere.” . ms 

“ But suppose they are reasonably satisfied that within = 


a few ous he will begin to retreat instead of ad- 
s vancing ?” 

“ How is such a miracle to be accomplished ?” 

“Very simply, sefior. Armed with a dispatch to that 
effect, I have but to lose my way and fall into the enemy’s 
hands.” 

“When you would be shot.” 

“That’s as it may be. Anyhow, I will take the risk.” 

“But if the dispatch is intercepted, they will argue that 
Osorio, not having learned my change of views, will con- 
tinue to advance.” 

“It may appear that I am only one of several messen- 
gers, and that the others have succeeded in getting through 
safely. Meanwhile Osorio can come up by forced marches, 
and the French, attacked in front and rear, must give way.” 

“And you will be sacrificed !” 

“People who play with edged tools expect to get cut, 
general,” said Mark; “that is their affair. You give us 
the dispatch, and we'll see to the rest.” 

I laughed at Mark’s speech; it seemed such a naive way 
of showing that he already identified himself with the 
_ adventure. And, of course, there was not the slightest 
use in trying to persuade him out of it, though I made the 
attempt. 

«Two heads are better than one,” he said. 

“Tf it comes to taking them off I should think one is 
‘better than two,” exclaimed Carbonnel; but Mark was not 
to be turned from his purpose, and it was finally decided 
that he should go with me. : 
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There was little to be done before dusk. The French, 
unwilling to renew the attack, yet conscious of their 
superiority on the open ground, maintained their position, — 
and a clearer view made me the more convinced that it 
would cost Diaz half his men to get away. 
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Previously to setting forth I had a short interview with 
= Miguel, who, while admitting that he did not like the 
= scheme, fully recognized the dangers of the situation. 
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“If we venture down alone we shall be eaten up,” he 
said; “our fellows won’t face the Turcos in the open just _ 
yet. Later on they will gain confidence.” 

Then Mark came, and the Indian with a sorrowful 
embrace bade us farewell. 

“Cheer up, Miguel,” my comrade laughed, “we haven’t 
been sentenced yet. Very likely we shall be back again 
in a day or two.” 

“God grant it,” returned the other solemnly, and I knew 
that in his heart the Indian believed he was bidding us 
farewell for ever. 

But in Carbonnel’s high spirits we found an antidote to 
Miguel’s gloom. ‘The former had received his instructions - 
and was eager to be off, his sole regret being that he could 
not change places with either Mark or myself. 

“It’s just my luck,” he said comically ; “I shall have a 
humdrum ride, while all the adventure falls to your 
share.” 

“To hear you talk, anybody would think we were going = 
for the fun of the thing. You're a brave sort of chap, 
Fernando, but without an ounce of common-sense.” 
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The young fellow laughed heartily. “Marcos!” he 
eried, “there is no need of any. If each of us carried 
as much as you do, the weight would sink us. And, 
after all, what a grey old world it would be if we all- 
lived by rule and regulation.” 

“You are paying him too great a compliment, Fernando. 
Where is his sense of fitness in placing himself in danger 
without any necessity ?” 

“Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed Carbonnel delightedly; “ that 
scores a point in the game. Marcos, hide yourself; you're 
an impostor. And this is the man who preaches to me the 
doctrine of common-sense ! ” 

The jest tended to keep up our spirits, though in truth 
our hearts knew well that it was dear old Mark’s affection 
for me which prompted him to put his life in such 
peril. 

But the moment for departure was fast approaching ; 
the soldiers brought our horses, and we only waited for a 
last word from the general. 

Carbonnel was to ride his Texan, but Mark and I had 
exchanged our animals for, I verily believe, the two sorriest 
nags in all Mexico. Still, as I remarked, they were quite 
equal to carrying us as far as the French lines, and we 
required nothing further. 

Carbonnel, of course, chaffed us about them, declaring 
that they possessed a good framework, if it were only 
decently covered, and expressing doubts as to whether we 
should be able to hold them in. 

He urged most strongly that we should ride with a 


a6 


tight rein. 
dash right through the enemy, cha you wont a ae 
of surrendering.’ pokes ce 

The general, who arrived in time to hear this remark, 
joined in the mirth which it occasioned, and then, with a 
final word of advice, he wished us good-luck in the enter- 


prise. 

We chose the southern path for our descent, because it 
afforded Carbonnel a better chance to escape. 

Since it was our purpose to be captured only when he 
was in a good position for getting off, we proceeded very 
cautiously, and halted a considerable time within the : 
mouth of the pass, listening for the enemy’s movements. = 

All, however, was still, and we determined to go on. 

Carbonnel gave us a last hand-clasp. “To-morrow at 
midnight,” he whispered, and with a genuine emotion, 
“May the saints keep you!” 3 ere 

We returned his greeting, and then Mark stole into the = 
plain, followed by myself, with Carbonnel in the rear. ie 

Like phantoms we glided along, keeping a sharp look= ee 
out, as this was the most critical part of the journey. es 
Carbonnel were captured, the sacrifice we contemplated = 
would be futile. ae 

Our light-hearted comrade himself laughed at the notion 
of being made prisoner. He had great faith in the powers as 
of his horse, and with a few yards’ start was quite pre- 
pared to defy the efforts of any number of horsemen to — — 
catch him. oe 

Keeping to the right of the French watch-fires 


; pushed on steadily, meeting with no interruption till we 
- reached the spot where Carbonnel was to part company 
from us. 

“Ah!” he said softly, “you'll have more trouble to 
get caught than I to get away.” . 

Even as the words fell from his lips there came a short, 
stern “Qui vive?” out of the darkness, and with a whispered. 
“ Adios,” Carbonnel vanished. 

- Meanwhile Mark and J, as if thunderstruck by the 
summons, at first hesitated, and then when it was too late 
turned to fly in the opposite direction. 

But the farce was already played out. Before our 
wretched nags had gone a dozen yards we were surrounded 
by a body of soldiers whose leader called upon us to 
surrender, 

I turned to Mark, as if holding a hurried consultation, 
and then with a high-flown speech delivered up my sword. 
My comrade followed suit, and we were immediately 
marched off to the French lines. 

All this time my mind was busy planning how best to 
make away with the dispatches in a natural manner, and 
yet give the enemy a good opportunity of seeing them. 

I argued in this way. If they were found concealed on 
my person, the French might or might not believe in their 
genuineness; but if, on the other hand, I made an appa- 
rently desperate attempt to destroy them, the action would 
most probably remove all doubt. 

Our captors having taken away our weapons and dis- 
mounted us, used little further precaution. 
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We marched in front, with a couple of men on either 
side of us, and the main body followed. 


By the time we reached the first watch-fire my plan 
was formed, and I resolved to put it into execution at 
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once. 
Stealthily, as if desirous not to excite attention, I undid 
the two top buttons of my jacket. 


Of the soldiers at my side, one took no notice whatever, 
the other was observing every movement, but apparently zi 
without seeing anything. a 

Had the stakes been less in value the play would have 7 
been most amusing. 

I slipped my fingers into the inside pocket, and glanced 
at my guard. He was whistling softly, and looking straight 
before him; but I knew that he had seen. 

By the time the next fire was reached I had withdrawn 
the paper and held it crumpled up in my hand. 

The Frenchman coughed to keep himself from laughing, 
the comedy was so droll, but he stared ahead as before. 

Then, quite certain that he was making-believe, I flung 
the paper, with only the tiniest rustle, on the fire. 

Swifter than the flame itself he snatched at the packet, 
and in less time than it takes to tell was holding it up, 
scarcely even singed. = 

“An artful dodge, mon ami,” he said, with a jovial 
laugh ; “ but you didn’t take me in.” 

“ Monsieur,” returned J in French, and as if with erudg- 
ing admiration, “ you are a brave man.” 


“Monsieur, I return the compliment; you are most 
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certainly a shrewd one;” and quite pleased at his own 
adroitness, he handed the paper to his officer. | 

“Tn for a penny, in for a pound,” said Mark stolidly ; 
“it’s done now. We're like that famous old buffer who 
burned his boats.” 

“What will be the next move, I wonder ?” 

“Nothing as far as were concerned till the morning. 
The Parley-voos will have a nasty time of it—-sentries 
doubled, search-parties sent out; there won't be much 
sleep in this camp for a few hours.” 

Contrary to Mark’s expectations we were at once led 
before the commanding officer, a slight, spare man, with 
prominent nose and hawk-like eyes, who looked a thorough 
soldier. 

“ Names,” he said brusquely. 

“Monsieur, I am Francisco Vincent, captain in the 
Mexican army.” 

“Make it full colonel,” he sneered contemptuously ; 
“titles are plentiful enough here. We kill a score of 
generals in every skirmish.” 

“May I inquire how many monsieur killed last night 2” 
I asked placidly. 

The keen eyes flashed angrily at me from under the 
shaggy brows, the thin lips twitched nervously, but the 
storm which I expected did not burst. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “here’s a young cock that will 
crow less lustily when his comb has been cut a little. 
And pray, Captain Vincent, how did you get your commis- 
sion ?” 


“Tn the usual manner, monsieur, from the President of 
Mexico, through his general, Porfirio Diaz.” 


“ Peste!” he cried impatiently ; “ you have many things 


to learn yet, mon enfant, and little time to learn them in. 
I fear that your education will be cut short. There is no 
President of Mexico, and this Diaz is merely a brigand.” 

“ Indeed, monsieur, I was not aware of it. I remember 
quite well Benito Juarez becoming president, and cannot 
call to mind any fresh election. Monsieur will, perhaps, 
enlighten me.” 

Again the danger-signals flashed out, but the storm 
passed, and the Frenchman, pointing to Mark, asked if my 
comrade was an American. 

Now the conversation having been carried on in French, 
Mark had heard all and understood nothing. . 

Guessing, however, at the meaning of this last remark, 
he answered sturdily, “Not I; I’m an Englishman, and 
a subject of Her Majesty Queen Victoria; God less 
her !” : 


“Ah!” said our questioner softly, “a foreigner found 


bearing arms against the emperor. Well, that case is 


easily settled. Put them with the other prisoners, and — 
to-morrow I will question them further.” 


The soldiers were on the point of leading us away, when 


one of the officers, who had been attentively scanning my 


features, whispered something to his superior. 
“ Zounds!” cried the latter, “is it possible? Are you 
sure of the description? And the name you say? Vincent! 


We will keep them till the affair with Diaz is settled, and _ 
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__ then see into it. Take the prisoners away and have them 


well guarded.” 


The French, being a more civilized people, bound us 
with chains instead of ropes, but I cannot say that either 
of us greatly appreciated the compliment. 

That we had to sleep in the open was not a matter for 
grumbling at, since our captors were as badly off, and I 
rather pitied the poor fellows who stood with loaded rifles 
cuarding us. 

“Mark,” I said ruefully, “ they have found out we were 
mixed up in that Chapultepec affair.” : 
“So much the better, my boy,” he responded cheerfully ; 
“the discovery will keep our heads on our shoulders. 
Ah, I thought as much; Diaz is pretending to steal away. 

He will keep them busy all night.” 

From our position we could see little of what was going 
on, but there was evidently plenty of movement, and we 
heard the “turn-out” promptly responded to by the well- 
trained troops. ; 

“Tt’s only a feint,” said Mark composedly, “we can go 
to sleep.” 

“What! with that firing going on? I'll wait till it’s” 
over.” 

“That will be when daylight comes.” 

“Then I shall pass a wakeful night.” 

And in good truth I had little inclination for sleep. 
Now that we were fairly in the lion’s mouth, the desperate 
nature of the enterprise revealed itself more clearly. 

Should Carbonnel fail in his errand, or Osorio lag on the 


road, then Mark and I were certain to be shot either | 
here or at the capital. 

Even if everything went off without a hitch, we stood 
a good chance of either being shot or bayoneted in the 


mélée. 

However, it was too late to repent. We had under- 
taken the task of our own free wills, and must abide by 
the consequences. 

Throughout the night the troops remained under arms, 
and once there was a forward movement, which was, 
however, speedily checked. 


Our guards talked together in low tones, but occasion-- 


ally a few words reached me, and I gathered that their 
leader intended deferring the next attack until the re- 
inforcements, for which he had sent, arrived. 

“Tf we can only get hold of this Diaz,” said one, “we 
shall break the back of the rebellion. But he’s a slippery 
customer and tough.” . 

“Ts it true that we go back at the end of the year?” 
asked another. ; 

“T hope so; Tm sick of these everlasting hills and 
valleys, they give me the nightmare. My eyes ache for a 
sight of the boulevards.” 

“And for la belle Elise,” laughed a commads 

This remark produced an outburst of general merriment, 
amidst which the rest of the conversation was lost. 


What I heard next quickened my intellect wonderfully, — 


and I strained my ears to listen. 
“Shoot them, I suppose. The youngest tried to burn 
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his dispatches. It was cleverly done, but Henri proved 
too quick for him.” 

I did not hear the question which followed, but the 
speaker went on, “They say so. The colonel sent off post- 
haste after Carnac’s detachment with orders for them to 
return, so he must have learned something.” 

Judging that this talk had reference to the intercepted 
dispatches, I concluded that the French leader was collecting 
all his men in order to prevent Diaz from cutting his way 
out, and as the conversation now turned to private matters 
I paid little further heed. 

Very slowly the night hours areas ged by, and when 
dawn broke the wearied soldiers were permitted to take a 
little rest. 

Mark, who had slept guite soundly amidst all the con- 
fusion, now awoke, and asked me if I thought there was 
any chance of being served with breakfast. 

The soldiers had their morning meal, and were very 
well provided; but our share seemed likely to consist in 
looking on, which, though a capital method of exciting an 
appetite, is hardly so good in the matter of satisfying it. 

However, about nine o’clock we were ordered to get up, 
and were marched to another part of the camp, where we 
found about twenty Mexicans, also prisoners. 

Each of these was supplied with a ration of beans and 
a mug of water, upon which sumptuous banquet they were 
breaking their fast. 

“JTt’s an improvement on Romanez anyhow,” muttered 
Mark, when our chains having been unfastened we sat 


down to a similar repast ; 


their prisoners to die of over-feeding.” 9” a 

“Tet us be thankful for this; it’s more than I a 
pected.” é Behr etl j 
Mark surveyed his breakfast, and turned “to me as if : 
about to offer a remonstrance. If this was his intention, — 
however, he altered his mind and devoted his energies to 
the beans. : 
I did not grumble at the scanty rations, since our 
captors, in view of future contingencies, were fully justi- 
fied in diminishing their stores as little as possible. But I _ 
thought they might have given us more time; of that — 
commodity they surely had plenty on hand. : 

As it was we had to get through the meal without 
delay, swallowing the beans wholesale, and winding up 
with a draught of water. Then the soldiers refastened our 
chains, and we were left with the other prisoners. 

“This is a change for the better,’ I whispered; “we — 
shall stand more chance when the rush comes than if we 
were under a special guard.” 

The day passed almost uneventfully. The colonel had — 
either forgotten his words of the previous night or was too . oae 
busy to question us, and we lay unmolested by the side of : 
our unfortunate comrades. 

Directly dusk fell Diaz began his performances anew, __ 
and throughout the evening the French were kept em- a 
ployed in repelling sorties which were never intended to 
succeed. : os 


The Mexican prisoners—Indians for the most part—lay © 


pecs apparently. 
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tolid indifference, as if the passing events 


were quite foreign, to their interests. 

Even when. supper- -time came without bringing anything — 

in the shape’ ‘of food, they exhibited no feeling of impa- 
_ tience, but simply turned over and went to sleep. | 
“That's philosophy for you,” said.Mark approvingly ; 
“if you can’t eat, the best thing is to take it out in 
sleep.” 

The darkness brought with it a feeling of drowsiness, 
and during an interval of quiet I fell into a troubled 
slumber, which must have lasted a considerable time. 

I was awakened by a heavy sound, which at first I took 
to be the booming of the French cannon, but a repetition 
of the noise convinced me that it was only the rolling of 
thunder. 

I touched Mark’s arm and said, “It must be nearly 
time.” 

“Quite,” he answered with a start. “There go the 
bugles ; it’s all or nothing now. Diaz is coming down for 
good.” 

“ Suppose Osorio doesn’t arrive ?” 

“JT don’t know anything of Osorio, but I do know he'll 
find it difficult to waste any time while Carbonnel’s at his 
elbow,” and Mark chuckled quietly at the thought of our 
fiery comrade lagging on the road. 

We could talk freely enough now, as, although there was 
neither noise nor confusion, the French were far too inter- 
ested in the movement of Diaz to bestow a thought on us. 

After the bugle-call all orders passed by word of mouth, 
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and in an incredibly short time the troops were in 
motion. 

“That's where we are lost,” said Mark ; “our fellows 
want training, and plenty of it. These French move like 
a machine.” ENS 
“The colonel has divided them. Listen, the cavalry are 


charging. If any general but Diaz was there, I should say — 


at once ae game was lost. He has brought his men into 
the open.” 


with.” 


But meanwhile where was Osorio? Unless he came 


soon, Diaz would almost certainly be driven back, and 


likely enough followed by the victorious French into the 
very heart of his stronghold. 


The question was swiftly answered. From the entrance 


to the southern pass there came the sharp rattle of 
musketry, mingled with cries of “Diaz! Diaz!” and at 
the same instant a band of dusky figures galloped towards 
the spot where we lay. 

Before the astonished guards had time to offer resistance 
they were surrounded and made prisoners. Then we 
heard Carbonnel’s voice crying, “Francisco! Marcos!” 
and guided by our answering shouts he came to us. 

Quickly the irons were knocked off, the rest of the 
prisoners released, the Frenchmen bound; and then the 


whole party of us, helping ourselves to what weapons we _ 
could, rushed after the horsemen with yells of “Diaz! | 


Diaz!” 


“ Only a few I reckon ; just enough to tempt the French 
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Osorio’s infantry, having driven back the troops opposed — 
to them, were advancing swiftly to jo Diaz; his cavalry 
had already flung themselves on the flanks of the French ; 
Diaz himself, abandoning his rocky positions, was furi- 
ously assailing the F rench van; and now our little handful, 
useful for cheering, if for naught else, sprang at the rear 
_ as if a thousand strong. 

Had we been opposed to troops as indifferently trained 
as our own the issue would not have hung in the balance 
a single moment. 

The surprise was complete. The French, fiercely at- 
tacked by Diaz, were now beset on all sides by unknown 
numbers. The darkness made it difficult to execute any 
manceuvres, while it was out of the question to train their 
guns on the mixed and struggling throng. 

- But enemies of my country though they were, I must 
give them their due. They fought with the utmost 
bravery, and their sour, old leader proved himself worthy 
to command them. 

‘But if the French veteran upheld the honour of his race, 
Diaz, on his part, certainly deserved the credit which 
Bazaine had given him of being ubiquitous. Wherever 
the enemy made the most obstinate stand, there his sword 
forced a passage for his men. He seemed to be every- 
where at once, fighting, cheering, giving orders, encouraging 
his troops, disheartening the enemy. 

And if amongst the subordinate officers any one did 
more than the others towards securing the victory, I think 
it must have been Carbonnel. 


Who gave him the He or whether he simply took: 
by sheer foree of character, I cannot say, but twice h 
charged near me at the head of Osorio’s cavalry, 

Mounted on his tall Texan, with sword drawn, his eyes 
flashing, he would have made a conspicuous figure in the 
daylight, and even as it was there could be no mistaking 


him. 
The horsemen whom he led caught somes of his 
fiery spirit, and lustily echoing his “Viva Diaz!” hasged 


home with a splendid recklessness. 
The result of their second charge decided the fortunes — 
of the night. Crash they went through the infantry in — 


front, breaking them up; and Diaz, like a skilful general, 


seizing the favourable moment, ordered an advance along: 


the whole line. 


In vain the French colonel called upon his men to stand 


firm, in vain his bravest officers presented an unshaken — 


front; the torrent was let loose, and gathering force from — 


its own violence swept everything before it. 


Carbonnel and his horsemen went in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy, but the rest of us were commanded to — 
stand fast while the officers busied themselves in restoring — 3 
something like order to chaos. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
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ITH such serious business demanding his attention, 

it would have been quite excusable had Diaz for- 

gotten all about Mark and myself, yet his first care was 
to assure himself of our safety. 

“TI owe you a debt, comrades,” he said; “some day it 
shall be paid.” ‘ 

“Tt is already cancelled, general, by this victory,” I an- 
swered. 

He introduced us to Carlos Osorio, who impressed me as 
a fierce, self-willed man, and one likely enough to make 
his name known throughout the country. 

He was a Creole, but of more massive build than the 
majority of his compatriots, and he displayed few of the 

external courtesies so characteristic of the race. 

He remembered our names in connection with the affair 
at Chapultepec, and gave us a piece of information which 
made me extremely anxious. 

This was to the effect that, besides killing Don Palacio, 
the Imperialists captured an important prisoner, from 
whom they endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to obtain 
corroboration of Pascual’s story. 


Bis: “took shelter amongst the people. Do you know what the ~ 
~ Imperialists did with him ?” 
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«Tt must be Antoni Lezama,” I exclaimed. “We left - 
him at the gates of the park; his horse was killed, and he 


“Shot him, most likely; they aren’t remarkable for 
showing much merey towards their opponents.” 


“But you are not sure?” I cried eagerly. 

“No; nothing ever came out.- He may be alive now, 
shut up in a dungeon.” ae 

I would have liked to put some further questions, but 


“Osorio could not spare the time, and Indeed we all had 


plenty of work to do. : 

General Diaz, like many another skilful soldier, had 
learned that one of the greatest aids to success in war is 
rapidity of movement. His blow once struck he disap- 
peared, to deal another the next day twenty miles off. 

As Bazaine said, he was everywhere at once. He 
marched and counter-marched, now sweeping down from 
the heights upon the garrison of some captured town, now : 
getting possession of a convoy; one while almost at the 
gates of Mexico, another in some far-distant district, but 
harassing and annoying the enemy at all times. 

In addition to this he was raising troops, organizing 
guerilla bands, appointing leaders, settling disputes, search- 
ing for weapons, and forming his plans for the future 
carrying on of the war. ; a 

Now the general, though brave as a lion, and wielding to 
none in devotion to his country, was far from being a Don. 
Quixote. He saw things in their true light, and on this ae 


' 


particular occasion perceived at a glance that ‘the victory — 
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just gained, although highly creditable to his troops, was - 


not by any means a decisive one. : 

The French, it is true, were in full retreat; but it was a 
retreat, and not a rout, as the return of Carbonnel’s horse- 
men speedily proved. Some ammunition and a consider- 
able quantity of provisions—the latter a welcome addition 
to our half-empty larder—had been Be but all 
else was safe. > ‘ 

Carlos Osorio imagined that a second attack would finish F 
what the first began. Diaz knew otherwise. | 

Two courses were open to him, but neither involved a 
stand-up fight with the French out in the plain; that 
kind of fighting did not suit his troops, who as yet were 
unaccustomed to it. 

For some reason in connection with the organization of 
his forces he would have preferred returning to the pla- 
teau; but when I told him the enemy were expecting 
reinforcements at any hour, he promptly resolved to aban- 
don the position, 

The second plan was a rapid and immediate flight south- 
ward, against which there were serious objections. His 
own men required rest, Osorio’s after their forced march ~ 

were in still worse plight; he had a number of prisoners 
and wounded, a large quantity of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and very little means of transport. 

But as Diaz had decided upon moving, there was an 
end of the matter. Weariness must be put off till a more 

convenient season, supper eaten on the march or left till 


tunate comrades or placed before the horsemen. : 

The extra ammunition was served out; the surplus cs 
stores were distributed amongst those best able to bear — 
them; in short, nothing was permitted to stand in the way = 
of the contemplated exodus. : 

After a few murmurs at the outset, the men worked _ 
with hearty good-will. Diaz had ordered it, therefore it 
must be done—that seemed to be the prevailing sentiment. — 

But indeed, where the general endured greater hardships — 
than his followers, it would have ill become the latter to 2 
grumble. And Diaz worked like a plantation slave. He 
not only put his shoulder to the wheel, but to every wheel. 
During the fight he had been in the place where the 
danger was greatest; now his men saw him wherever the 


most work was to be done. 23 
Before this genial, tactful, but resolute man the diffi- 
culties vanished, as if dismissed by a magician’s wand. 
He had received a cut in the mélée, but seemed to have 
forgotten it; and when I last saw him, he was marching 
along cheerfully by the side of a wounded soldier, to whom 
he had lent his horse. : 
But I am anticipating, and must go back a little to = 


plain how it was I came to stay behind. 
The work was nearly done, and I had just met Miguel, 
who fortunately was unharmed, when Carbonnel hurried 


up full of excitement. 
“Francisco,” he cried, “will you play second fiddle to 


Vata 
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me for once? The general has given me an awkward 


job, and I shall be glad if you and Marcos will help me. 
Miguel I know can’t be spared.” 


“All right,” I answered. “Does the general want to — a 


see us 2?” 

“ Yes, if you consent to stay.” 

“When you ask, caro mio, there is no need of my 
answering. Adios, Miguel! we will tell you our story 
another time.” 

We found the general busy issuing his orders, but at 
sight of us he stopped and said pleasantly, “So you are 
going to join hands with our young fire-eater? Mind 
it’s rather risky, and you can please yourselves about stay- 
ing. Ah, well, here’s the idea. What with the wounded 


and prisoners, I’m not in good trim for further fighting - 


just yet. I’m reckoning to slip quietly away without the © 
enemy knowing anything about it. I don’t suppose they 
are expecting me to move for the next few hours, if at all. 
Still it’s as well to take every advantage that offers. Now 
suppose the reconnoitring party which is safe to be sent out 
find that I’m still on the plateau, with watch-fires burning 
and sentries posted all complete! It seems to me that 
before they discovered their mistake I should be beyond 
pursuit.” 

“How many men do you propose to leave ?” 

“Fifty ; that will be twenty-five for each path. And, : 
captain,” turning to Carbonnel, “bring me back as many 
of them as you can. The longer you delay the enemy the 
better, but don’t sacrifice your men.” 
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The young officer saluted, the general bade us adieu, 
and we went to take charge of the little band that had 
' volunteered for the service. ae 
It was agreed that Carbonnel should guard the southern ~ 


path, while Mark and I made ourselves responsible for the 
other. 

Fortunately there was plenty of old rubbish about which 
would make capital fires, and this the men speedily collected. 
Then after waiting a short time we lit the heaps one by 
one, and while some of the men walked about where the 
light would fall upon them, the rest of us took up our 
positions near the paths. 

“Tt is all very well for Diaz to want his soldiers back,” 
I said to Mark in English, “ but how it’s to be managed if 
the French attack us, I don’t quite see.” 

“We shall get due warning,” he replied. “They will do 
nothing to-night beyond sending out a scouting-party.” 

The accuracy of the general’s forecast was verified when, 
a little before the breaking of the dawn, a startling “Quien 
viva?” from the sentry posted above the last bend in the 
path rang out on the air. 3 

Instantly there arose a prearranged bustle and commo- 
tion, One of the soldiers played lustily on an old bugle 
which Diaz had left for the purpose, while several of the 
others, acting as officers, issued a string of orders in loud 
tones to imaginary troops. 

Meanwhile, Mark taking with him a dozen volunteers, 
hurried down to the bend and began peppering the advane- 
ing French, who, having lost a couple of men, and imagining 
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from their reception that Diaz still held the plateau, retired 
precipitately. 7 

cee suppose,” said Mark laughingly, as he rejoined me, 
“that Carbonnel will grumble now because the attack was 
made here instead of on his side. It would be like him.” 

“We mustn’t be too hard on his foibles. There’s no 
romancing about his downright bravery in a tough fight.” 

“You're right, my boy. I reckon that, next to Diaz, the 
chief credit for last night’s victory belongs to him. But 
he would be a poor sort of a leader for all that. He wants 
ballast.” 

“One or two thorough defeats would make a general of 
him.” 

“Maybe,” returned Mark grimly, “but meanwhile it 
would be unpleasant for the troops under his command. 
However, there are plenty of other things to think about ; 
and first of all, I want to see what yonder side of the plateau 


is like. Come along; those fellows will keep their eyes: 


open, and the French have learned all they want to know.” 

I exhorted the soldiers to keep a vigilant watch, and 
then followed Mark across the plateau. 

The day was now beginning to broaden, enabling us to 
see clearly the surrounding objects, and the sight was not 
cheering. 

How to get down those precipitous cliffs over which we 
leaned was a question which required a lot of answering. 

“It’s got to be done,” said Mark sturdily, “unless we 
give ourselves up, and I’ve no mind to face old vinegar- 
bottle again in a hurry.” . 
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“T expect his temper hasn’t improved much a 


yesterday.” 
“He wouldn’t stop for any more questioning, I cues, 
when he caught sight of us. It would be a firing-party _ 
or a stout cord—Ah! the very thing. Frank, send me ~ 
half a dozen men. Pick out the strongest, and hurry them 


” 


Eup. : 

“What have you got in your head now ?” 

“Tm going on a little exploring expedition, if there's 
any rope to be found. But make haste, send the men 
along, and you stay at the path.” 

I stopped a second to look questioningly over the cliff, 
and he nodded. ; 

“Yes, there’s a ledge below, narrow and sharp as a knife- 
edge it looks from here. Perhaps it’s better when you 
get to it; I’m going to see.” 

“Take care of yourself, Mark. Can’t I help?” 

“No; one of us must be with the men. I reckon Car- 
bonnel would be for court-martialling us, if he found his 
two officers forming plans for running away.” aes 

“Well, go easy, my dear fellow! You won't gain much 
by breaking your neck.” : 
ce I picked him out six of the sturdiest soldiers, nae 
. _ divided the others into two parties, one to sleep, and the ~ 
second to watch. 


Then I placed myself in a position whence I could — = 
obtain a good view of the plain, and waited for the first — 
sign of the enemy’s approach. 


+ 


Thoroughly misled by our over-night stratagems, and. 
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by the report of the reconnoitring party, they believed that 
- Diaz, together with his reinforcements, occupied the platean. — 

Now the knowledge that the enemy also expected help 
made me feel confident that they would not attack until 
fresh troops arrived. . . 

Nevertheless, I continued at my post, and about twelve 
o'clock perceived that the French were moving up, evi- 
dently in larger numbers than on the previous occasion. 

As I watched their dispositions, and beheld how care- 
fully every avenue of escape was closed, I felt Diaz had 
acted with wisdom when he hurried his army off. 

It was quite clear to me that all the undisciplined 
bravery in the world would be powerless against the 
methodical assault which was now to be delivered, and I 
began to wonder how Mark’s work was progressing. 

Yet there was something so comical in the sight of all 
this mighty machinery being set in motion to crack an 
already empty egg-shell that I could not forbear laugh- 
ing. 

But the time was now at hand for our withdrawal. We 
had obeyed the general’s orders, and to remain longer was 
simply to sacrifice our lives without any equivalent. 

This was plain even to Carbonnel, who sent. me word to 
withdraw the men a few at a time, and this was promptly 
done. 

Then I took a last look at the forming columns below, 
fired a rocket which I hoped might be mistaken for an 
important signal, and ran swiftly to the spot where Mark 


impatiently awaited me. 
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Throughout the morning my comrade had been ex- 
’ eeedingly busy preparing a way of escape. ba 
With the assistance of the men, he had fixed up firmly ~ 
on the edge of the cliffs an iron framework, to which was 
fastened an ingeniously-contrived rope ladder descending 
to the razor-like ledge. 

Once on the ledge he declared it was practicable, although ! 
difficult, to get clear away. S, 

“Where's Carbonnel ?” I asked. 

“Gone. It’s easier on his side, and directly I explained _ 
the dodge to: his fellows they set to work. But go on, 
this isn’t an after-dinner chat.” eae 

“You first.” Sa 

“Oh, I'm not proud,” he said; “I can wait my turn. 
But if you don’t make haste, neither of us will go.” 

This was true enough, the French were already can- 
nonading the deserted plateau, as a prelude to the storming; 
so with a growl at his obstinacy, I got on the ladder and - 
made my way down. 

Mark was speedily at my side, and then, reaching up as 
high as he could, he deliberately cut the ropes. 

“The man who jumps that,” said he laconically, with 
a glance at our slender foothold, “is a plucky fel- 
low.” 

“And a dead one,’ said I. “It makes my brain swim 
to look at it.” | 

“Then don’t look at it,” was the prompt reply. “ Ah, the 
stormers have had the signal to advance. What a row 


they make! Come on, Frank ; it’s a bit awkward here, we 
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es » shall have to jump. Don’t stop to think about it. Jump 
first, and think afterwards.” 

- We had come toa spot where volcanic agency had split 
the rocks sheer through from top to bottom, and across 
this chasm we were compelled to leap. 

The gap in itself was not very wide, and on the level 
ground I should have hopped lightly over it. But a feat 
which, when no danger attaches, is easy enough, wears 
a very different aspect if you know that a false step will 
smash your body into a thousand pieces. 

However, Mark was over, so without giving my mind 
time to dwell further on the risk, I gathered myself to- 
gether and sprang. 

“A little too high,” said Mark coolly, as I alighted close 
to him, “and you rather over-measured the distance.” 

He saw the state of excitement I was in, and took the 
opportunity of administering a cold bath, so to speak. 

“YT don’t see any of the others,” I remarked; “did you 
tell them to wait ?” 

“No, it was to be every man for himself, and we were 
to rejoin Carbonnel at Tlactla.—Listen ! there’s a roar; the 
French have got to the plateau. Now I call that a 
rattling good fight—plenty of firing, a dashing infantry 
attack, officers leading, men cheering, the cavalry waiting 
in impatience for their turn, blood up to fever-heat, wild 
excitement, old vinegar-bottle stroking his moustache plea- 
santly, a brilliant victory—-and nobody a penny the worse. 
It’s a pity we can’t work all the battles off like that.” 

“You forget that somewhere over there Carbonnel is 


fretting and fuming, because his fifty men couldn’t o ho 


the plateau against an army.” 
“I wish I had told one of the Indians to wait for UiSse 
T haven’t any notion how we are going to get out of this 


den.” 


“ Where are you steering ?” 
“That's hare to say. Mostly though where the rocks 
will let me.” 


“T suppose the French will find the rope ladder ?” 
“Bound to, but it won't help them much. You see 


they’re looking for several hundreds of men, not fifty. — 


Besides, what could an army do in a place like this?” 


Now, were I a real hero, I should be able to tell how we = 


went on courageously, making our way over every obstacle, 


climbing the rocks here, descending there, laughing fatigue 


and weariness to scorn, until we reached the place of 


rendezvous most likely in front of our comrades. 
Unfortunately, though I would have dearly liked such 


an ending, my strength was unequal to it. Since leaving 


the hacienda Santa Clara I had enjoyed but one sound sleep 


and was altogether knocked up. 


I followed Mark doggedly, but the pace became slower - 
and slower; I could barely put one foot before the other. 
Still, unwilling to admit myself beaten, I persevered and — 
said nothing of the terrible weariness. = 

Finally Mark came to a halt. “ Frank,” said he, “ you're = 
done up, and I’m nearly as bad. Going at this rate we | : 
shan’t get clear of the rocks before dark, and it isn’t a 
pleasant place for a spill. I vote that we have a rest. 


Ao c can lic snug behind this rock, and start Eresh in the 


: morning.” 
«That's about it,” I replied ; “I couldn't go another half 


mile if it would clear all the French out of Mexico.” 
He laughed at that, and said I must be in a bad state ; 


- but that was exactly how I felt. 


Even to stand still was a luxury, but it was happiness 


to lie down in the nook which Mark pointed out, and feel 


the gradual relaxation of pain in my tired muscles. 

I was a little bit ashamed of having given way, but 
found consolation in the knowledge that very little de- 
pended upon our actions. 

“Will you have supper now or in the morning ?” asked 
Mark as he lay down; but I felt too drowsy for speech, 
and was very soon sound asleep. 

I sometimes think that my nap would have lasted for 
ever had it not been for Mark’s stentorian shouts. 

“ Wake up, Frank, wake up,” I heard him say. “ We're 
a pretty pair of campaigners; why, the day’s half over.” 

I opened my eyes and looked up; the sun was riding 
high in the heavens. 

“Good gracious,” I cried, “we have lost Carbonnel. 
Why didn’t you rouse me before ?” 

Mark’s eyes twinkled humorously. “For a very good 


‘reason, my boy,” he said. “The fact is, I’ve only just 


wakened. I’ve lain like a log of wood.” 
“ And Carbonnel will be waiting for us at Tlactla, per- 
haps sending back !” 
“Not a bit of it. Remember he is under orders, he 
(931) es 16 
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can’t do as he likes. His detachment was up and away 
- hours ago.” | 
~ “But what will Diaz say ?” 

“That he has lost two promising fellows who have done 
him good service. Then there will be a raid or a retreat 
or a fight, and we shall drop out of his memory. But let 
us get to breakfast. Ive lost my appetite and found a 
wolf's.” : 

“Don’t gobble me up,” I said laughingly, as he proceeded 
to untie his bundle. “What have you got there?” : 

“Tortillas,” in a tone of deep disgust, for Mark did not 
take kindly to the cold and leathery tortilla. 

“ Anything to drink ?” } 

“Not a drop. That will be the second course. We're 
safe to come across a stream of water soon or late.” 

“The sooner the better, for my throat is parched.” 

“Well, don’t grumble. Be patriotic, and munch this; it’s 
Mexican enough.” 

“What are we to do now?” I asked, after gnawing 
through several of the tough cakes; “go after Diaz?” 

“Might as well hunt a will-of-the-wisp. Diaz is here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, or sooner. We should be 
dodging all over the country like a pair of wandering 
Jews.” 

“Then what do you propose ?” 

“Turning back to the capital.” 

I stared at him hard, but he met my gaze unfalteringly. - 

“Do you remember what Osorio said about Chapul- 
tepec?” he asked. 
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- IT nodded in answer. _ 

“That prisoner was our old friend Antonio; I’m sure of — | 
it.. Now let us look the matter straight in the face. 
What good will come from our hunting after Diaz? We 
may find him; it isn’t very likely, but suppose we do. 
We shall swell the number of his army by two. On the 
other hand, there’s Antonio either shot or in prison. We 
can’t very well bring him to life, but if he isn’t dead we 
may rescue him. He stood by us as long as he could, 
and I’m for standing by him.” 

“Good old Mark, ’m with you. Back to Mexico, and 
if Antonio’s alive it shall go hard if we don’t set him free.” 

“First, we will get a drink, and wash ourselves,” re- 
turned my comrade; “we can talk over our plans on the 
road.” 

“When we get to it.” 

“Faith,” he said, with a laugh, “you are right. There 


isn’t much of a road about here.” 


Since it would take us out of the way to go on, we re- 
traced our steps, and cast about for a path which should | 
lead us to the top of the cliffs. 

Luckily before ascending we came upon a stream of 
fresh water, at which we quenched our thirst and washed ; 
then with new vigour we proceeded on the journey. 

The climb was arduous and full of danger, but the long 
sleep had benefited us wonderfully, and we made light of 
obstacles which, on the previous evening, I at least would 
have found insuperable. 

It was slow work too, but we were in good fettle both 


we ioe on our difficulties as Le an end. 

“We'll have a rest at the top,” I said; “we have earned 
one,” 
thought of danger. 


and went forward somewhat foolishly, without a — 


“Quien viva?” The challenge fell on my ears like a. < 


thunderclap, and before I could recover from my surprise, 
or move a finger towards my pistols, I was a. prisoner in 
the hands of a dozen wild-looking Indians. 

Mark might possibly have escaped, but seeing my hap. 
less plight he did not make the attempt, -sitrendenas 
himself peacefully to the band. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CARABAJAL THE ONE-ARMED. 


O Mark and myself the same thought occurred—this 
catastrophe augured ill for the speedy liberation of 

Antonio at our hands. - 

“Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” exclaimed Mark 
in English. “Frank, my boy, we have got amongst a 
handsome crowd.” , 

Before I could reply, the man who acted as leader 
said,— 

“Sefiors, you must go with me to the chief. It is the 
order.” : 

Now during this time I had used my eyes sharply, and 
the scene which presented itself led me to believe that we 
had fallen into the hands of one of the numerous guerilla 
forces which at that troublous period overran the country. 

In the middle of the broad, undulating down a few 
simple tents’ were pitched, probably for the use of the 
officers. Round the tents was a kind of stockade, rect- 
angular-shaped and composed of carts, outside of which 
earthworks had been hastily thrown up to provide a 
temporary shelter. A number of mules were hobbled 


_ 
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within the enclosure, while on the plain some three or four <4 E 


hundred Indians, including about fifty horsemen, were 
engaged in drilling. 

But on which side this irregular force fought I could 
not tell. The men were fairly armed, but in the matter 
of uniform each seemed to have consulted his own taste. 

The officer put himself at the head of his little detach- 
ment, his fellows closed round us, and we set off at a 
swinging pace to the chief’s tent, outside which we were 
kept waiting nearly an hour. 

“ Bandits!” said Mark tersely, casting a glance at our 
captors, “fighting for their own hands. You can say 
good-bye to your money, my boy.” 

“Too big a band,” I suggested; “more likely bandits 
turned patriots.” | 

My comrade shrugged his shoulders, as if implying that 
it made very little difference, and I admitted his fears were 
reasonable. 

A sight of the leader, however, renewed my confidence. 
Tn the one-armed man who came from the tent I recognized 
immediately the celebrated robber-soldier Carabajal. 

He stared at us for a minute or two, his keen eyes 
taking in every detail of our personal appearance. ‘Then, 
“Who are you?” he asked brusquely. 3 

“Volunteers, general, belonging to the army of Porfirio 
Diaz.” ; 
“What are you doing here ?” 

“We are on the way to Mexico.” 
“What for ?” 
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“That is a private matter, general, of which we have no 
_ right to talk.” 

“You know me?” 

“Surely, general! There must be few in Mexico to 
whom the fame of Carabajal is unknown.” 

Mark grinned at this, but fortunately Carabajal was 
looking straight into my face, and I fancy the compliment 
tickled him. 

“Tell me where Diaz is,” he said, after a pause. 

“ Ah, general, you require an impossibility. I could as 
soon tell where the wind which blew in our faces yesterday 
has gone.” 

“ But I am waiting here for his instructions.” 

“Then you have not heard of the fight?” and I pro- 
ceeded to relate all that had happened during the last few 
days. 

“But his courier ought to be here by this time!” 

“He may have been intercepted, or have gone a long 
way round to avoid the French.” 

“Yes,” he said reflectively, “that is possible. Mean- 
while, sefior, you and your comrade must consider your-. 
selves my prisoners.” 

“But, general,” I cried, “our errand is of importance ; 
it is essential that we should proceed without delay.” 

Carabajal smiled good-humouredly. 

«“ See here, sefior,” said he; “I don’t love beating about 
the bush, so I'll go straight to the point. This story of 
yours may be true—I’m rather inclined to believe it is—but 
where is the proof? On the other hand, you may simply 
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be a clever young ie in Maximilian pay, play 
some deep game which I can’t rightly fathom. Now, i 
General Diaz has altered his plans he is bound to let me 
know, so you will stay here till his courier comes. ‘Then 
we shall see better how matters stand. If your tale turns 
out to be correct, I am your very obedient servant; but af =~ 
not, there is plenty of spare rope in the camp. Now we 
understand each other.” ee. 
“That’s a fair offer enough, general,” said Mark, speak- 
ing for the first time. “It’s mighty inconvenient for us — 
having to stop, but we can’t blame you.” a 


“Thanks, sefior,” responded Carabajal graciously. “It i | 


an awkward business, but I must be careful; there are 
four hundred men yonder who look to me for safety. B 
However, whether I send you to Mexico or the next world | 
later on, you shall be made comfortable for the present. — 
But take my advice and don’t try to run away. - I shall = 
set a guard, and if you get past them without being bullet- Ss 
riddled you are welcome to your lives.” am 
Carabajal’s actions did not belie his words. One of the — 
tents was made over to us, we were well provided with — 
food and pulque, and we had plenty of company. gS 
Many of the officers, when they came off duty, bey : 
in to see us, and chatted quite pleasantly about the eve fs. 5 
of the war. : 


indies sprang from the fact that Hien ae 
upon us as dead men. 
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fiery, and impetuous, reminding us of our friend Fer- 
nando. 

They smoked their cigarettes, first pressing some upon 
us, and talked grandly about the coming time when they 
would drive the French into the sea. 

“We have only to wait a little,’ I remarked, “and the 
French will go without being driven. They are with- 
drawing from the far provinces now.” 

“ And Maximilian will go with them,” cried a youngster 
) waving his cigarette enthusiastically, “and then Viva la 
Independencia !” 

So jovial and merry, so truly hospitable were our captors, 
that it was only when they had gone, and the officer of the 
guard popped his head in, that I remembered our actual 
position. 

“General Carabajal presents his compliments, sefiors, 
and I am to remind you that the guard round the tent 
are armed with loaded rifles.” . 

“ All right,” replied Mark ; “you can let your fellows go 
to sleep so far as we are concerned.” 

The officer smiled and withdrew, leaving us to our own — 
devices. 

“T hope the confounded messenger will soon turn up,” 
said my comrade; “I don’t want to loaf about here for a 
week or two.” 

“ Are we to go back with him?” 

“How? We have no horses, and Carabajal isn’t likely 
to lend us any. Besides, our business lies at the capital. 
Let us stick to one thing at a time, Frank.” 


€ 
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“JT wonder how Don Velasquez is getting on?” said IT 
presently. 
esse “Now that’s queer,” my comrade replied, with a peculiar 
: : : laugh, “ because at that very minute I was thinking about 
: his daughter. So between us we managed to remember 
iS them both.” 

I was very glad of the darkness, as my face grew hot 


and my cheeks were scarlet, for truth to tell it was the © 
charming sefiorita who had engaged my thoughts. 

Of course Mark knew this, but it pleased him to tease 
me now and then in his quiet way. a 
“Well, we owe both them and the sefiora a deep debt,” i 
‘ad I said, and turned round as if to sleep, but it was long ere 
; my mind grew tired of dwelling on that peaceful time in oe 

the hacienda Santa Clara. : 

The next morning Carabajal paid us a visit, and we 

received permission to walk about within the enclosure, a am 
privilege of which we gladly availed ourselves. 

Had our minds been at rest, the exercises of the Indians 

would have proved of much interest ; but we could do little 

x except gaze across the plain with strained eyes, looking for 

the expected messenger. 

Late in the afternoon our patience was rewarded. We 
were standing at the entrance to the tent when an Indian  _ 
rode up bearing dispatches for Carabajal, and very soon a 
subordinate officer brought us an order to attend his chief. 

The latter was questioning the courier, but at sight of 
us he broke off abruptly, and rapidly uttered’ a few words 
in an unfamiliar dialect. 


See ee 


— . 4 3 


The Indian turned and examined us critically ; then he 


stepped forward, saying with evident pleasure-— 

“Ah, sefiors, I thought that you were with the dead. 
General, these caballeros are brave. They fought yonder in 
the front of the battle; the general himself praised them,” 
and he added something further in his own tongue. 

Carabajal removed his sombrero and bowed to us 
courteously. “I ask your pardon, sefiors, for having de- 
tained you,” he said. “I hope you will believe that I 
acted solely in the interests of the cause.” 

“What you did was only prudent, general,” I answered. 
“ Let us dismiss the subject from our minds.” 

I do not know what the Indian told him, but he treated 
us with the greatest consideration, and invited us to meet 
his principal officers at dinner in his tent. 

Unwilling to waste further time, we at first declined, but 
he dismissed our objections with the assurance that we 
should set out at dawn. 

“Humour him,” Mark whispered; “a few hours more or 
less won't make much difference.” 

The dinner proved a great success, and the guerilla chief, 
as if eager to make amends for our temporary detention, 
lavished upon us a boundless hospitality. 

It chanced, moreover, that he was able to render us a 
very substantial service, and in this wise. 

Feeling confident that it was now quite safe to do so, I 
related the adventure at Chapultepec and disclosed the real 
object of our journey to Mexico. 

“ Antonio Lezama!” exclaimed one; “I knew him well, 
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a He was a brave fellow, kind-hearted as a girl, 
thorough patriot. I drink to your success, sefiors ; but the 
difficulties are any . 


table while his colleagues overwhelmed us with all sorts of 


advice, mostly useless. : 

I saw, however, that Carabajal was thinking, and when eS 
the party broke up he drew me on one side., ee: 
- “Sejior,” he said, “I am ashamed at having mistrusted ae 


you, but, perhaps, it is as well that I kept you a prisoner. — te 
Quien sabe? This scheme to get your friend Antonio out 
of prison—how are you going to work it?” oe 

“That must depend upon circumstances, ses Ate 
present we are not even certain that he is alive.’ 

“Just so! And,” thoughtfully, “I fancy they would 
most likely have shut him up in Puebla; the prison is 


stronger there. In any case, the first thing you require is 
money.” © = 


“T have plenty.” sd 
“If you are willing to spend it freely, much may be 


done. Now the man for your purpose is Nicolas Valentin, 
and he will readily help when he learns that I wish him 
to do so. You know the gate La Viga?” = 
“ At the south-east corner of the city? Yes.” 
“Go in at that gate and turn to the left, as if you were 
going to the Garita San Antonio. At the.first corner isa 


beggar who calls himself blind. A piece of gold sharpens <e 
his eyesight wonderfully. This beggar will guide you to 


Valentin’s house. There my name will procure you admit- 


tance. Repeat your story to Valentin, and say J sent you. 


That will be enough; the matter can safely be left in his 
hands. I will look through the stock of passports which 
my fellows have picked up and find a couple which will 


serve, And now to bed. At dawn a trusty guide shall 


go with you the first few miles.” 
He cut my thanks short, saying he was glad to do any- 
thing to help me, and I went out with a light heart. 
“That’s worth being made prisoners for,’ said Mark, 
when I told him the story; “a man like Carabajal doesn’t 
talk for nothing. - If Antonio is still in Mexico, my boy, I 
begin to think we shall get him out. But we can talk it 
over in the morning; sleep is the best thing for us now.” 
At dawn we were wakened by a soldier, and, after a 
substantial breakfast, prepared to set forth with the guide, 
who had brought the promised passports. 3 
Carabajal and his officers came to wish us good- luck, 
_ and the former expressed his sorrow at being compelled to 
send us away on foot. 


“ But I am very weak in cavalry, as you have seen,” he 
uy ¥, : 


said, “and I really cannot spare a single animal.” 

“Perhaps it is as well,” my comrade remarked; “we 
shall attract less notice on foot,’ which seemed a sensible 
observation. 

Accordingly we started amidst much waving of hands 
and hearty vivas from the officers who had assembled to 
see us off, and walking briskly were soon beyond the con- 
fines of the camp. 


raid 
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The guide, whom Carabajal often employed on scouting | . 
expeditions, appeared to know every foot of the country, — 


and was a very intelligent fellow. 

He gave us a lot of useful information concerning the 
Imperialist troops, and when at length, in obedience to his 
orders, he turned back, we were extremely sorry to part 
with him. 

The remainder of the journey was remarkable chiefly on 
account of its tediousness. Once only we were compelled 
to hide, and even then the danger proved trifling. Mark 
caught sight of a cavalry detachment riding towards us, 
and advised that we should take shelter in a maguey-field 
which happened to be near. 


The horsemen were evidently in a hurry, and went by 


at a quick trot in the direction from which we had come. 

At dusk we chanced upon an Indian village, a scanty 
collection of adobe huts with maguey-thatched roofs; and 
here, after considerable delay, we managed to secure 
accommodation till the morning. 

The quarters were far from luxurious. Our host and 
his wife lay on their mats in’ one corner; a donkey slum- 
bered in another; Mark and I took possession of a third; 
while half a dozen melancholy-looking fowls roosted near 
us. 


We lay on the mud floor, and the clothes which we had | 


worn throughout the day formed our sole covering. 


The Indian generously offered to lend me his serape, 


but I declined—I did not like the colour. 
Tt was still early in the morning when, after a meagre 
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breakfast, we set off, taking the road to Tacubaya, the 
Versailles of Mexico. 

As the day wore on we left the highroad and struck 
across country, stopping at one of the numerous streams to 
indulge in the luxury of a bath, which our night’s lodg- 
ings had certainly rendered advisable. 

Acting on Carabajal’s advice, we had left our swords 
at his camp ; and as our pistols were out of sight—though 
handy in case of need—-we hoped to pass muster, in con- 
formity with the passports, as two peaceable citizens. 

Mark took a very hopeful view of things, saying that if 
- we succeeded in keeping out of Pascual’s sight, the danger 
was hardly worth considering. 

“Very few people know your face,” he said; “and as for 
me, I’ll warrant there are plenty of Englishmen in Mexico. 
Maximilian has had offers of service from my countrymen 
by the dozen before now. You've only to beat a drum 
and fire a cannon or two; they'll hurry up as if you were 
inviting them to a feast.” 

I laughed at Mark’s words, but it must be owned that 
before the war ended I heard more than one vigorous 
“ Hurrah ” which came from a British throat. 

Six o'clock had just struck when we arrived at the 
garita, or gate, named La Viga, and, mingling with the 
stream of people, passed through after a cursory exami- 
nation. 

The city was alive with Mexicans who were sauntering 
along listlessly to their various amusements—some to the 
Alameda, where a military band was playing ; some to the 


pulque shops or ee others again to ‘the Pace 
Rotten Row of Mexico—to watch the brilliant equipages 
of the wealthy and high-born. 

“There’s no place like a big town for hiding in,’ asi 
Mark, as we strolled carelessly along. “ What do these 
good folks care who we are?” Soe 

We had traversed about a quarter of the distance be-— 
tween the two gates La Viga and San Antonio, when I 
suddenly plucked my comrade’s sleeve and bade him. <a 
stop. | eee es 

Exactly opposite us, at the corner of a side street which = 


debouched into the main road, was a pulque shop, and- 


partly supporting himself against the wall stood the de- 


formed Indian of whom the guerilla chief had spoken. 


His legs and feet were curiously twisted, one shoulder — 


was higher than the other, and had not Carabajal’s remark 


come to my mind, I should certainly have thought him to. : 
be blind. : : 
“There’s our Indian,” I said; “let us cross over.” 


“Take it quietly,” laughed my comrade; “youre in oS = 


too great a hurry for a good Mexican.” 
Going back a few yards we crossed the road and 
sauntered as far as the pulquerie, where we stood as it 
undecided. J 
The beggar stretched out his hand and whined, “ Seiiors, 3 
a piastre for the sake of Our Lady.” 4 
I dropped a small coin in his hand and said ‘to Mark, : 
but loudly enough for the Indian: to hear, “I wonder u he “8 
could tell us.” 
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€ Try him,” answered my comrade, whereupon I asked 
if he could direct us to the house of one Nicolas Valentin. 
The beggar laughed, and mumbled a few words to him- 
self. Then aloud he said, “What do you want with 
Nicolas Valentin ?” 
“That is my business; yours is to earn a dollar or not, 
as you please.” | 
“ But Nicolas is not fond of visitors.” 


“ He will be glad to see us. We bring him a message 


from a friend—a man with one arm.” 

“Carabajal!” he exclaimed, in a tone of suppressed ex- 
citement. “If you come from the master, Nicolas will 
open his door wide.” 


I wondered how our queer acquaintance would manage ~ 


to get along, but locomotion did not appear difficult, 
although the man’s actions were terribly ungainly and 
grotesque. 

Very few people, however, took any notice of him—I 
suppose his appearance was too familiar—and he piloted 
us through a quarter of the town which was quite strange 
both to Mark and me. 

Finally, in one of the side streets, he stopped before a 
decent-looking house, and was beginning to speak, when a 
~ man, coming from behind, brushed lightly against him. 

Instantly he raised the rugged stick which served him 
as a crutch, but dropped it again when the newcomer made 
a good-humoured apology, and the two men engaged in a 
brief but animated conversation. 


Then the stranger, raising his hat, introduced himself as 
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Nicolas Valentin, and in dulcet tones informed us that a 
everything he possessed was at our disposal. 

“ And that,” said Mark afterwards, “included his long 
knife, for his hand never once left the hilt.” 

I gave the Indian the promised coin, and the touch of 
the metal changed him into a new being. He thanked _ 
me in well-chosen words, and lurched off, leaving the three 
of us together. 

“Sefior,” said our new acquaintance, “you have made . 
yourself responsible for a few broken heads, if no worse. : 
He will be a raving madman before midnight.” : 

“He seems a queer character.” 

“Yet he has a clever brain. Ah, sefior, I could tell 
you tales—but I keep you in the open, which shows poor 
hospitality and poorer judgment.” 2 

A glance at the room into which he led us rather sur- 
prised me. It was fitted up in the European style, and — 
although these innovations were hardly to my taste, I 
admit the apartment looked exceedingly cosy and com- : 
fortable. 

A carpet covered the floor; there were several chairs 
and a luxurious couch; pictures hung on the walls; and 
numerous Mexican ornaments were so placed as to produce 
a very pleasing effect. cc. 

Our host fastened the door, politely begged us to be 
seated, and after passing his bundle of cigarettes began» to 4 
smoke. : 

I looked at him with interest. He was rather ill- 
proportioned, wanting a couple of inches added in height 
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to balance his breadth; but I judged that he was a man 
possessed of uncommon strength. 

It was his face, however, which most strongly excited 
my curiosity and made me wonder to what nationality he 
belonged ; the blood of half a dozen races apparently ran 
in his veins. 

I know not if I misjudged his character, but in my 
mind I set him down as being unscrupulous, cruel, cunning, 
and of iron will—a man who would swim when all others 
sank, who in spite of every obstacle would force a passage 
by fair means or foul to the goal he had set himself. 

His eyes, black as sloes, shot over us with the swiftness 
of light, and in that fraction of time took in every detail 
of our appearance. 

Withdrawing the cigarette from between his lips, he 
said, “Our friend outside, who is now drinking away his 
senses, mentioned the name of the ‘One-armed. You have 
come from him, sefiors; is it not so?” 

“General Carabajal wished to render us a service and 
directed us to you,” I replied. “We come solely on his 
recommendation.” 

“Knowing nothing of me?” 

“We were content to take the general’s assurance that 
you would help us if it were possible.” 

“Well, sefior,’ he exclaimed, “you pay a high com- 
pliment to my old comrade.” 

“ As he does to you,” I remarked. 

“Ah, it is true. Well, for the sake of other days I will 
try to deserve it. But how am I to help you, sefor?” 
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“When you have heard the story you may be able to 
decide,” and without more ado I gave him a plain account 
of Pascual Salamo’s treachery and of Antonio’s supposed 
capture. 3 

Our host continued to smoke thoughtfully ; it was plain : 


that he was at a loss. 
“Your comrade may be already dead, sefior, or at Puebla.” 
“We must try to find that out.” 
“Tt will cost money.” 


“JT will spend my last piastre willingly.” 


“Understand, sefior, I seek nothing for myself. I am — 


going into this thing because Carabajal wishes it. But 


you know the old proverb, ‘No lock can hold against the — 


power of gold.” 


I began to thank him for his kindness, but he inter- 
rupted me, saying,— 

“Tt is not much to give a leg to him who gave you the | 4 
fowl, and Carabajal has done me many a greater service. : 
But a truce to compliments ; let us get to the work in hand. _ 
And, in the first place, as I have said, little can be done i 
without gold. If we are to succeed, we must bribe heavily. 4 
To-night it is late; to-morrow I will begin the search. q 

; 


Meanwhile you are my guests until I can find you safe 
lodgings. Here you would certainly be discovered. And = 
now tell me about Carabajal. I have nerd something of : 
his exploits.” “i 
Accordingly I did what I could to satisfy his cnr ‘ 
and in return he told us of the chief events which had 
taken place in the city. 
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“But the game is up, sefiors,” he concluded. “ Maxi- 


2 _ milian has had his eyes opened. The Yankees have given — 


the French marching orders ; and unless the emperor wishes 
to share the fate of Iturbide, he will go home with his 
friends.” 

“J hope the country will be spared another tragedy of 
that sort,’ I exclaimed. “We don’t want Maximilian’s 
blood on our heads.” . 

“On his own head,” said Nicolas calmly. “He may 
have been deceived at first, probably he was; now he must 
be deceiving himself. But, ‘what the fool does in the end, 
the wise man does in the beginning, and Maximilian is 
clever enough. To speak truth, sefiors, that is why I 
think there is a chance of freeing your comrade. There 
are men in Maximilian’s service who will not be sorry 
to have a eae in Nicolas Valentin when the day of 
reckoning comes.” 

Chatting thus the time slipped by, and I was es 
when our host, observing the lateness of the hour, and 
thinking we might be tired, showed us to our sleeping- 


room. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE RESCUE OF ANTONIO. 


HROUGHOUT the next day we remained in the | 
house, seeing hardly anything of our host before 
the evening, when we sat down with him at table. 

He had found us a room a little distance off, where 
we could stay until Antonio’s fate was decided one way 
or the other. “Food,” he added, “can be obtained from 
the shops; and as for the discomforts, well, they must 
be borne with.” 

To this we cordially assented, and after dinner he took 
us to our new quarters, leaving us with the assurance that 
directly he learned any news we should hear of it. 

As far as material comforts went, the change of dwelling 
was considerably for the worse. The room was almost 
destitute of furniture, there being nothing beyond a table, 
a couple of chairs, and a primitive bedstead. 

Still, as we fully expected to be gone again in a few 
days, we did not take much notice of these trivial evils. 

“Tf Antonio’s alive, he is a lot worse off than we are,” 
my comrade remarked; “this is a palace compared with 
some of the dens they put prisoners in.” 
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At first we waited hopefully for Nicolas Valentin’s 
report ; but when, at the end of the week, he called to 
say that his efforts thus far had not met with success, 
we were in a fever of impatience. 

“Tam sorry, sefiors,” he said; “but the truth is, I have 
as yet nothing to work on. Don’t suppose, however, that 
I am likely to lose heart. I pass my word that sooner or 
later I will ferret out Don Antonio.” 

“Mark,” I said, when the speaker left us, “we've been 
losing time. In the morning we'll start a search on our 
own account.” 

“That’s sensible; but where shall we begin? I don’t 
know anybody in the city.” 

“Tt struck me that we might learn something from Del 
Monte’s servants.” 

“The other fellow has tried there.” 

“Tf he has tried anywhere.” 

“Don’t you make a mistake, my boy,” replied Mark. 
“Nicolas Valentin may be very far from an honest man, 
but in this affair he is with us up to the hilt. He can’t 
help himself. Ive seen his class before. He’s a sort of 
human bloodhound; once his nose is laid to the track, 
he’ll follow it to the end. And the harder the work, the 
closer he'll stick to it.” 

“All the better for us. Still I mean to see if we can 
do anything.” 

“Very good. I don’t suppose we shall do much harm.” 

As usual, Mark had leaped to the right conclusion. 
Hither Nicolas or his agents had been making inquiries 
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at Don Palacio’s residence, but without success, and i 
fared no better. ae 
But although disappointed in our personal object, a 
learned sufficient to show that men believed Maximilian’s — 
rule was drawing to a close. a 
The Empress Charlotte had gone to Europe, hoping a 
personal appeal would induce Napoleon to let his troops 
stay longer, which in itself was proof positive that her 
husband realized the instability of his throne. oa 
“I begin to think that Nicolas hit the mark,” said my 
comrade. “Abdication is in the air. If we only knew 
where Antonio is, I believe we should stand a good chance 
of getting him out.” 
However, the days became weeks, and as yet neither 
Nicolas nor ourselves had obtained any tidings of our 
missing friend. ae: 
Meanwhile, the excitement in the city grew more intense — | 
with each succeeding day. Juarez, treading closely on the 
heels of the French, had advanced to Saltillo, five hundred 5 
miles from the capital; Porfirio Diaz, having gathered an 
army together, was laying siege to Oaxaca in the south; 
and armed bands of Indians were appearing in districts 
hitherto quiet. oe 


One morning we were standing in the Plaza Mayor 
watching the folks troop into the grand cathedral, ee 
Mark suddenly clutched my arm. 3 

“Do you remember the girl at Charnlent 2” te asked. — 
“There! quick! close to the door. Isn’t that she ?” 

“Yes. I wonder if she can tell us anything.” 
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"Qo in, and try if you can get a word. There’s a 
duenna with her. I'll stay here in case you should lose 


sight of her.” 


Leaving him to watch, I pushed into the stream of 
people, and entered the magnificent church. 

Very soon J discovered the mysterious stranger who 
had warned me of Pascual’s treachery, and while I stood 
gazing earnestly at her, she turned her head, so that her 
eyes looked full into mine. 

Whispering a word to the duenna, who was kneeling 
at her devotions, she walked with swift but noiseless 
steps to the pillar against which I leaned. 

It was evident, both from her manner and action, that 
my presence intensely excited her. Her cheeks were 
crimson, the dark eyes seemed to devour me with a 
pathetic eagerness, and I saw that the slight figure 
quivered with emotion. 

“ Sefior,” she said tremblingly, “ you are Antonio’s friend. 
You seek news of him. Ah, sefior, Our Lady will bless 
you, and I, Theresa Arista, will pray for you every 
day.” 

“Calm yourself, sefiorita,” I said softly, “ you will draw 
attention. Your duenna is coming.” 

“But I must see you, sefior, I must speak with you! 
Your face is kind and true; you will save my Antonio,” 
and she looked at me pleadingly. 

By this time the duenna was close to us. I scareely 
knew what to do or say. 

“T will be outside your. house to-night at ten,” I 
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whispered hurriedly; and with a glance of heartfelt 2 


gratitude she left me. 
I hastened before her into the plaza, and watched for 
her to come out; then, with a word to Mark, followed. 
The girl stopped at a house in one of the streets lying 


parallel with the plaza, cast back a half-frightened look, 


and disappeared. 

From a bystander I learned that the house was the 
residence of Don Mariano Arista, one of Maximilian’s 
Mexican officials. 

“Well,” said Mark, as we walked slowly towards the 
plaza, “what does the sefiorita know ?” 


“That Antonio is in prison. I have promised to be at = 


her house at ten o'clock, but I fancy she will find it difficult 
to meet me.” 

“Trust a woman to overcome difficulties if her heart is 
set on a thing,” said my comrade with a laugh. 

“Then we may put every confidence in the sefiorita, 
Mark, I believe that Antonio is the poor girl’s lover.” 

“Likely enough; it would account for many things 
which we couldn’t understand. And now to while away 
the time till nightfall. The emperor must have returned. 
Nicolas said he was at Cuernavaca, but his guards are at 
the palace.” $ 

A detachment of the Palatine Guards was drawn up on 
the opposite side of the plaza. They were fine stalwart 
soldiers, not a man being under six feet six inches in 
height, and, with their flashing cuirasses and helmets sur- 
mounted by golden eagles, they formed a brilliant spectacle. 
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“Let us move on,” said Mark quietly ; “some one may 
be asking unpleasant questions.” 

Now that there actually seemed to be a chance of 
doing something, my impatience increased a hundredfold. 
Never, I thought, had the time moved so slowly as it did 
now. I looked at my watch at short intervals; I counted 
the minutes; in fact, as Mark said, I did everything in 
my power to render the period of waiting as long as 
possible. 

“Take it easy, Frank,” exclaimed my mentor. “ What's 
the good of making all that fuss? There will still be 
sixty minutes to the hour when you’ve done. Come and 
take a stroll through the market.” 

We spent the afternoon in. the shady gardens, and 
towards evening strolled along the Paseo, watching the 
carriages and the gaily-dressed caballeros who rode up 
and down on their showy and richly-caparisoned steeds. 

“Don’t turn your head,” Mark suddenly whispered ; 
“there goes Pascual. You will see him in a minute. 
Truth, he makes a brave show.” 

For the first time since the morning I felt an interest 
in what was going on around me, and when the horseman 
had passed, I gazed eagerly after him. 

He was riding by the side of a closed carriage, and, 
traitor though I knew him to be, I was bound to own 
that he looked the beau-ideal of a Mexican caballero. 

He was dressed in the national costume. Rows of 
silver buttons studded his jacket and pantaloons, in his 
gold-ornamented sombrero shone a diamond of exceptional 


brillianey, while the ere of his horse were mags 
nificent. 
And in all that glittering cavalcade there were few who _ 
had a firmer seat, or rode more gracefully. pers 
Yet this man, with his handsome face, his womanish - 
smile, and noble bearing, was he who, with a jest on~ 
his lips, had broken the oath which he had sworn with 
such solemnity. = 
“A fine shell with a rotten eer ” said Mark, who was 


not always choice in his expressions. 


Having little else to do, we stayed there with the crowd 


until the assembly began to disperse, ons then turned back — 


to the city. e 


I looked at my watch again; the hands now pointed to 


nine. 


At Mark’s suggestion, we went into an eating-house 


and had supper; then retracing our steps to the pare 


we walked to Don Mariano’s residence. 
Bidding my comrade keep in the shadow of the wall, ‘e 
placed myself at the closed gate, and waited. . 
The clocks in the distance struck the hour, and as the 
last sounds died away, the little door in the panel was 


pulled noiselessly back, and I saw the bared head of an 
old man. 


“Can the sefiorita see me?” I whispered. re 
The servant trembled like a leaf in the wind. “Have _ 
“@ care, sefior,” he said earnestly; “it is death to a * 


perhaps to her, if they find out,” and he waved his hand — 
towards the house. 
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“Be quick, then,” I answered; “the longer we wait, 
__ the greater the danger,” and treading with cat-like caution, 


I followed him along the courtyard. 
Half-way across he came to a halt. “The sefiorita is 


there,” he said, pointing to an arbour nearly hidden by 


luxuriant plants; “but above all things be prudent.” 

She was waiting to receive me, no longer the timid, 
frightened child of the morning, but calm, collected, and 
purposeful. 

“You have run a great risk, sefior,” she said, “but you 
are too brave to care for that. Yet for Antonio’s sake we 
must be cautious.” 

“Tell me of him,” I said; “I know not even if he is 
alive.” 

“He is in prison; but you will set him free. Promise 
- me that you will, sefior.” 

“I would willingly give my life for his.” 

“ Ah,” she cried, “you come of a brave stock. Your 
father sacrificed his life to shield Antonio’s father. I 
have heard of it. But I must tell my story quickly. 
- On that dreadful night at Chapultepec I came to save 
~ him from his false friend. I could not see him. My 
heart fainted with fear, and then you came, Antonio 
had talked of you often, and I gave my warning to you. 
Alas, it came too late. I waited there in the crowd, and 
saw his horse fall. Then for a time he disappeared, but 
my servant found him, wounded, sefior, his brain dizzy. 
We brought him here, and I hid him in my father’s house. 
But the traitor discovered him, and he was dragged out, 


ill, almost insensible, and cast into Le convent Sant 


Maria.” 
“But why should Pascual harm him ?” I asked, Fe a 
perhaps, for to most men the reason would have been 
plain. a 
The girl laughed mockingly. “I had two lovers,” she — 
said, “one, noble and true; the other, base and_ black- 
hearted. I chose the former. Sefior, is not the riddle 


easily read ?” 
“By God’s grace, he shall be brought back to you!” 
I cried. ‘“Sefiorita, I pledge my word that Antonio shall _ 
be set free.” : 
“ May Our Lady hold you in her keeping!” she answered; 
“you have made my heart almost light.” 
I kissed her hand respectfully, and following the servant- 
man to the gate, stepped out into the street. 
There Mark joined me, and we walked away together. 
“ Antonio is at Santa Maria, one of the convents which 
Juarez closed,” I said, and repeated the sefiorita’s story. 
My comrade’s eyes flashed with scornful indignation. — 
“What a cowardly beast!” he cried. “Frank, I could 
shoot him like a dog.” i 
“Never mind about Pascual at present; we have to get 
Antonio out of prison. What is the next step?” 
“To see Nicolas. We will go to his house at once.” 
Fortunately our ally was something of a night- bird, and 
had only just returned home. 
He listened attentively to what I had to tell, and at the 
mention of Don Mariano’s name laughed, 
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- -“Sefior,” he said, “I compliment you. With this in- 
formation I can go straight to work. I know Mariano 
Arista, and he shall set your friend free.” 

“But I gathered from the sefiorita that her father 
allowed Antonio to be given up.” 

“Very likely. He is the kind of man who would 
sacrifice the sefiorita herself to save his own neck. The 
story is plain enough. Pascual wanted his rival out of 
the way, and to get a good berth for himself under 
Maximilian. That was the reason for the sham plot. 
As for the sefiorita’s father, he cares no more for the 
emperor than for Juarez. ‘He serves one man only— 
Mariano Arista. Now he is shrewd. enough to see that 
the emperor’s cause is doomed, and will be only too 
willing to play a card on the other side. Sefirs, I 
repeat that the game is won. But I beg that you will 
do nothing further till I see you again. Stay indoors, 
and keep yourselves ready for action at any moment.” 

I suppose that Nicolas found a greater difficulty in 
carrying out his plans than he anticipated, since several 
days passed before he visited us. 

However, the news which he brought amply compen- 
sated for the delay. He had seen Antonio, and arranged 
that the attempt should be made that night. 

“Tet us hear how it is to be managed,” said my comrade. 
“T’m not fond of working in the dark.” 

Nicolas smiled. “It is very simple, and we have but 
a small part to play. Until this week Don Antonio 
has been locked up night and day. Last Monday, the 


| governor, pee is a friend of Mariano. gave orders ‘the 
he should be. allowed to exercise in the yard. ‘To-night, 
at bugle-call, instead of going back, he will hide himself” 
Meanwhile, we shall be outside to get a rope-ladder over 
the wall. I have marked the spot. You will hide him — 
here for a few days, and then, with some fresh passports, — 


make your way out of the city.” 


“We shall owe you a debt of gratitude for ever, sefior,” — 


I exclaimed earnestly. — cs 

“Let Carabajal know that I have wiped out: one of the — 
old scores, and I shall be satisfied,” he said lightly. “Are | 
your pistols in order ? Then, come along. I have sent a — 


man with the ropes.” 


We sauntered carelessly through the streets, Nicolas a 
little in front, until we reached the south side of the 
convent, where all was dark. : 


Here Nicolas stopped and whistled softly. Instantly — 
a man stepped out from the shadow of the wall, where 
he had been waiting. 


“The prisoners have gone in,” he said, “and I have 
heard no noise.” : : 


“Then all is well,” replied our guide, with an air of 
conviction. “Have you the ladder ?” 
“Tt is there, with the ropes.” Et 
“Lift it up. Now, sefiors, I must ask your help. ‘The : 
walls are high ; we cannot throw the ropes over from here. a 
Steady. That's it. Have you got it firm? Give me the 
“ropes,” and he mounted the ladder. aes 
Casting the cords over the wall, he paid them | out. | 


: ‘skilfully till they reached - the ground on the other side, 
_while his comrade made them fast. 
“Now,” said Nicolas, as he rejoined us, “ unless a patrol 
comes by at the wrong time we ought to succeed.” 
~ We crouched, all four of us, against the wall, listening 
intently for Antonio’s signal. A quarter of an hour passed, 
another, and I was consumed by a feverish impatience. 
Nicolas, too, appeared ill at ease. He tapped at the wall 
with the butt-end of his pistol, but there was no response. 
“There’s something wrong,” he said. “ Perhaps he has 
mistaken the spot, and tumbled into the hands of a sentry.” 
“Very likely,” I replied, “and that’s what I’m going to 
find out.” 
“Let me go,” said Mark, but my mind was made up. 

We had placed the light, wooden ladder on the ground; 

but the other served my purpose equally well, and in a 
few minutes I was inside the convent grounds. 

All was still and hushed. I called softly, “ Antonio,” 

but my friend did not answer. 

The suggestion of Nicolas occurred to me, and again 
I thought that perhaps some unlucky incident had pre- 
- vented him from eluding the guard at bugle-call. 

Still I went on with the search, calling, “ Antonio! it is 
I, Francisco.” 

Fifty yards to the right I walked, and heard the tramp 
of a sentry, faint, but coming in my direction. I stopped 
a moment to listen, and caught the sound of a groan a 
little distance off. 


Running swiftly to the spot whence the sound pro- 
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He ceeded, I could just make out, huddled against the wall, 
pa the doubled-up figure of a man. 

Instinctively I realized that it was Antonio; and even as — e 
the truth pressed itself upon me, I heard more distinctly 
than before the footsteps of the approaching soldier. 


nth 


E 

In a few minutes he would be. upon us, and unless i 

I could keep the sick man quiet, discovery and capture — 2 
were inevitable. i. 
Of course a way of escape was open to me, but I did © 
not for a moment dream of abandoning my friend. 4 


“ Antonio,” I eried eagerly, “rouse yourself, it is Fran- 


ge od 


cisco! There is a sentry close at hand. Try to drink 
this, and lie still.” 
I opened my flask of pulque, and forced some of the 


ae 


“ liquid into his mouth. The cordial revived him; he took 
| the vessel and drank freely. 

But I had found him too late for freedom. Unable : 

clearly to grasp the situation, he struggled to his feet 
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at the very moment of the soldier's approach. 

“Quen viva?” exclaimed the latter, raising his rifle; 
while Antonio, still confused, reeled towards him like a 
drunken man. : 

The soldier, apparently puzzled at this odd behaviour, — a 
repeated his challenge, and made as if to fire. ~ } e: 

Meanwhile I was crouching unseen in the background, 
but the levelled rifle alarmed me terribly. 

Without pausing to reason, I sprang like a wild cat 
from my hiding-place, and as the sentry, unnerved by 
this second apparition, half turned his head, I planted a 
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tremendous blow between his eyes, which stretched him 
senseless on the ground. 

To secure his rifle was the work of an instant, and then 

I dragged Antonio towards the rope ladder, telling him 

that our lives hung in the balance. 

The pulque had restored his senses, and he recognized 
my voice; but his movements were painfully slow. 

“TI have been ill, caro mio,” he said, pressing my hand, 
“and the fresh air makes me dizzy. My head swims, but 
I shall be better.” 

“Here is the ladder. Can you get up? Marcos is 
waiting on the other side.” 

Very slowly he mounted, while I stood at the foot, 
expecting each moment to hear the alarm raised. 

Before he reached the top the ery came. I heard the 
sentry shouting for help, and soon lights flashed here and 
there in the convent grounds, while men hurrying from 
all quarters yelled lustily to each other for information. 

But finally Antonio gained the top of the wall and 
disappeared. 

Dropping the captured rifle, I grasped the ladder firmly 
and sped up, while the lights approached nearer and nearer. 

Then a lynx-eyed Mexican caught sight of my scrambling 
figure. There was a yell of rage, an order in stentorian 
tones to fire, and a shower of bullets struck the stones 
above my head. 

The noise of the firing startled the whole place into 
instant life, and I could plainly hear the howling of the 
fear-stricken prisoners in the main building. 


hurrying, and in a few moments more I was on the 


other side of the wall, out of range. s 

“Quick,” said Nicolas to Mark and the stranger, as is 
joined them, “get home how you can and as soon as you ss 
can. Sefior, hold your friend while I remove the ropes. — 
Half the town will be on our heels in a few minutes.” 


Mark, unwilling to leave me, stood irresolute ; but when ag 
I pointed out that three were less likely to draw attention — 


than five, he reluctantly turned away. a 
“Now,” cried Nicolas in a brisk, resolute manner, “ this 5 


way, sefior. Keep in touch with me. If Don Antonio can — 


only keep up, we shall manage splendidly.” # 


Antonio took another pull at my flask, and with a little = 


help from me walked on rapidly. 


The dizziness had passed off; his head was clearer; he 


knew that we were making a bold dash for liberty, and 


his els courage kept him going. a 


he Siaeneyol, as we hastened along; “I think the blog 
must have stunned me.” 


“Never mind, caro mio,’ I answered reassuringly, 
“we are out of the wood now. This Nicolas Valentin 
is a wonderful fellow, and he knows the ey like a 
book.” 

As for myself, I had not the most: fects idea whither 
our guide was leading us. 


Only once did we come to a main thoroughfare. Across 
this we darted swiftly, and after running about twenty 
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Yesterday, at two in the morning, three squadrons of the 
Austrian hussars, forming an escort to the emperor and 
his attendants, took the road to Orizaba.” 

“Do you mean that he has abdicated ?” 

“There are few in authority who expect ever to see 
him again. As aman, I am truly sorry for him; fate has 
struck him a heavy blow. It is reported that the intense 
anxiety has so preyed upon his wife that her mind has 
given way.” 

“Poor lady!” I exclaimed with genuine sympathy. 
“What a terrible responsibility rests upon those who 
began this wretched war !” 

“The third item,” Nicolas went on, “affects us more 
nearly. A fresh reward has been offered for the capture 


of our friend there ”—pointing to the sleeping Antonio 
“and Pascual Salamo, with full powers from the Abbé 
Fischer, the new governor, is searching the city high and 
low.” 

“Then we had better clear out,” declared Mark bluntly. 

“But if the gates are watched, Antonio will be dis- 
covered,” I remarked. 

“T will be responsible for Don Antonio,” Nicolas said, 
and the quiet confidence with which he spoke inspirited us. 
“My idea is this. I will procure horses and provisions, 
and have them sent here to-morrow afternoon. I have 
already secured the necessary papers. You two will ride 
openly to La Viga, either together or separately—the latter, 
perhaps, will be safer. When it begins to grow dusk, I 
will take Don Antonio through the Peralvillo gate, out- 


CHAPTER XVII 
TWO AGAINST THIRTY. 


T was the evening of the second day after Antonios 
escape from prison when we next saw Nicolas 
Valentin. 

Our friend lay on the bed in a restless sleep. Mark 
and I, rather dispirited, sat planning what was best to be 
done. 
Nicolas glanced at the sleeping man. “ The sefior does 
not appear to have recovered from his fatigue,” he said; 
“it is a pity.” 

I looked at him sharply, and exclaimed, “ You have 
brought important news; we are in fresh danger.” 

He laughed carelessly. “One thing at a time, sefior, 
and the most disagreeable last. In the first place, the 
sefiorita has received your message”—I had asked him 
to let Donna Theresa know of Antonio’s safety—‘“and J 
have brought a missive for our sick friend.” 


“That will do him more good than a bucketful of 


medicine,” said Mark. 
“T agree with you, sefior. My next piece of news is 
also of a happy nature. Maximilian has left the city. 


& 
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Yesterday, at two in the morning, three squadrons of the 
Austrian hussars, forming an escort to the emperor and 
his attendants, took the road to Orizaba.” 

“Do you mean that he has abdicated ?” 

“There are few in authority who expect ever to see 
him again. As aman, [ am truly sorry for him; fate has 
struck him a heavy blow. It is reported that the intense 
anxiety has so preyed upon his wife that her mind has 
given way.” 

“Poor lady!” I exclaimed with genuine sympathy. 
“What a terrible responsibility rests upon those who 
began this wretched war !” 

“The third item,” Nicolas went on, “affects us more 
nearly. A fresh reward has been offered for the capture 
of our friend there ”—pointing to the sleeping Antonio— 
“and Pascual Salamo, with full powers from the Abbé 
Fischer, the new governor, is searching the city high and 
low.” 

“Then we had better clear out,” declared Mark bluntly. 

“But if the gates are watched, Antonio will be dis- 
covered,” I remarked. 

“JT will be responsible for Don Antonio,” Nicolas said, 
and the quiet confidence with which he spoke inspirited us. 
“My idea is this. I will procure horses and provisions, 
and have them sent here to-morrow afternoon. I have 
already secured the necessary papers. You two will ride 
openly to La Viga, either together or separately—the latter, 
perhaps, will be safer. When it begins to grow dusk, I 
will take Don Antonio through the Peralvillo gate, out- 
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To this at first Antonio, as I had rathér expected, 
demurred; but Mark hinted that our stey in Mexico — : 


would most likely involve our ally in trouble, and then 
he instantly agreed to the proposal. 

Chatting the matter over between ourselves, we decided 
upon slightly modifying the original plan; and accordingly 
the next afternoon, while Mark rode to La Viga, I took a 
longer circuit, and passed through the gate San Antonio. 

A couple of hundred yards beyond the Peralvillo gate 
we joined company, and there anxiously awaited our 
comrades. 

It was growing dark when at length they appeared. 
Nicolas, who wished to get back into the city by an- 
other route, left us almost immediately. 

I had paid him for the horses and provisions, and, 
beyond his actual expenses, he refused to take anything. 

“ Adios, sefiors!” he eried, waving his hand in farewell ; 
“when next you come to Mexico, it will be with Juarez.” 

“ Now,’ said Mark, “ we are fighting for our own hands, 
We seem to have been in leading-strings lately.” 

“ Are we going back to the cave ?” Antonio asked. 

“Yes, for a day or two, while you are picking up a bit 
of strength. Then we will either join Carabajal, or strike 
south to find Diaz.” 

“T should prefer fighting with Diaz,” he said, and after 
that we rode on in silence. 

Our old hiding-place was unoccupied, and having first 
seen to the horses, we made ourselves comfortable for the 
night, thanks to the rugs which Nicolas had provided. 
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The next two days we passed in idleness, and on the 
third morning it came home to me forcibly that Antonio, 
instead of mending, was gradually growing worse. 

He seemed dull and apathetic, taking little interest in 
_ anything, lying for hours in a half-comatose state. 

When we talked to him he smiled and tried to answer, 
but his replies were halting and confused, and sometimes 
he mixed us up with quite different people. 

At night he grew very restless, and day had already 
broken when he fell asleep. 

He got up, however, towards the afternoon, ate his food 
~ with a relish, and chatted cheerfully about setting out 
on our expedition the next day. But while he talked I 
noticed that Mark’s face was exceedingly grave, and drew 
my conclusions accordingly. 

“Frank,” whispered my comrade that night, when 
Antonio was dozing restlessly, “we shall have to lie by 
here for a bit, and let the war take care of itself. An- 
tonio is going in for a big illness. I’ve scen that kind of 
thing before, and know what it means. Our old friend is 
sickening with jail-fever, my boy, caught in the filthy den 
we dragged him out of. This time to-morrow his skin will 
be hot as a furnace and dry as a lime-kiln.” 

“But he will get well, Mark? You don’t think that 
he will die?” 

“ It’s as God wills,” replied my comrade reverently. “Any- 
how, with us handy, the poor fellow won’t die for want 
of nursing. But he has been terribly weakened ;” and I 
did not like the heavy sigh which accompanied the words. 


a log, his skin, as Mark had ntedieted, hot see “Gee ] 
eyes expressionless, his whole appearance suREestare of utter 
_ prostration. 
Towards night he again became restless and fidgety 
turning from side to side, and making mute appeals for : 
drink, 
“ Mark,” I said, “one of us must venture into the city — 
and fetch a doctor. Nicolas Valentin will find a safe — 
man.” Be 
“Then I'll go; but you will find it very lonesome while | " 


Tm away.” . 

Early in the morning the brave fellow started on hie 
journey; while all through the day and the long night — & 
which followed I kept by the side of my sick friend, doing — 5 
everything in my power to alleviate his distress. 

Nicolas proved a faithful ally, and found a doctor ae 
willingly agreed to accompany Mark and hold his peace 
afterwards. . 


I derived small comfort from his visit. He was a grave, ms 
middle-aged man, who talked in whispers, and half of — 
what he said I did not hear. But his face spoke volumes, — 
and looking at him I knew that in his own mind he had 
pronounced upon Antonio a sentence of death. ss “3 
After this the days passed like a dream. Several fe = 

ee Mark went away, and came back laden. with fowls and — 
ris other birds, with which he made appetizing broths for : 
ye the sick man; but I was so little curious that I never once A 
thought of the risk he must be running. All my attention = 
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> _ was fixed upon Antonio, who, alas, grew weaker and weaker 


with the setting of every sun. 
And then came a day when he tailed to recognize me. 
His eyes looked into mine with no sign of meaning. I 


_ spoke to him, and he answered with wild, incoherent 


words. 
“ Delirium,” said Mark quietly ; “ poor old chap!” 
Sometimes he talked of his mother, at others of our- 


_ selves, but mostly his mind dwelt upon the dark-eyed 


senorita and Pascual Salamo. 

There could be but little doubt that the latter’s treachery 
had caused him the most bitter grief, and I. clenched my 
hand in impotent rage at every repetition of the name. 


I have always been glad that he knew us before the © 


end. It eases the pain somewhat to recall the happy 


smile on his face when his eyes, filled with the light of 


reason, looked into ours. . 

Then he seemed troubled—about what I did not under- 
stand—but Mark knew, and placing his hand gently 
beneath the head of the dying man, he drew out the 
dainty missive which the happy sefiorita had penned so 
short a time before. 

Very feebly Antonio pressed the paper to his lips, and 
murmuring a few words, died on the very spot where a 
few months previously my father had drawn his last 


breath. 


vee Bee 


Antonio was dead, and Mexico was poorer by the loss 
of her kindly, gallant, and loyal-hearted son. 
Outside the sun shone, and the gorge was merry with 
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the carolling of birds; but I, drawing the covering over x 


my dead friend’s face, abandoned myself to grief. 

But presently Mark, knowing there was work to be 
done, led me gently into the open. : 

“Rouse yourself, my boy,” he said, “or I shall be 
having you down next. Get a blow in the fresh air; 


inaybe it will drive the disease off As for poor Antonio, 


we must give him decent burial quickly. I haven’t been 
to Mexico half a dozen times without being tracked, I 
promise you. If we don’t look lively, Pascual Salamo 
will count three victims instead of one.” 

The mention of danger acted like a tonic, and stifling 
my sorrow as best I could, I threw myself into the task 
of digging Antonio’s grave. 


We laid him in it, with the perfumed note between his 


fingers, and then we took a lingering farewell of the 
handsome face from «which all marks of suffering had 


vanished. 


Our labours were completed, and we were turning sor-. 


rowfully away, when Mark, who seemed all eyes and ears, 
hurried me towards the cave. 


As we ran, a body of Mexicans rushed down the gorge, — 


and foremost amongst them I recognized the arch-traitor 
Pascual Salamo. 

I glanced at Mark as we sprang into the mouth of the 
cave. His lips were pressed tightly together, his face looked 
hard, almost cruel; I wondered at the change in him. 

“Not alive, my boy,” he exclaimed; “ promise me they 
shall not take you alive.” 
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I laughed discordantly. For the time I think I was as 
mad with delirium as poor Antonio had ever been. 

“To be the sport of Pascual Salamo?” I cried. “Dear 
old Mark, have no fear about me.” 

We stepped inside, he to the right, I to the left, and 
then turned, revolver in hand. 

In other circumstances we should perhaps have pursued 
the wiser course of racing straight through the inner caves 
to the narrow tunnel of which I have previously spoken. 

As it was, we stopped without any agreement, and, 
sheltered by the big stones, faced the yelling pack. 

They had caught sight of us running, and rushed. on 
fiercely as the puma—thirty men against three, as they, 
ignorant of Antonio’s death, supposed. 

In a tumultuous throng they came wildly, not pausing 
to parley—Mark declared they were afraid of their cour- 
age evaporating if they stopped—and the two fleetest of 
foot, uttering ferocious yells, bounded to the cave’s mouth. 

Crack! crack! Many a time since, in my calmer 
moments, I have been ashamed of my feelings on that 
wretched day; but then the thought of my dead friend 
hardened my heart, and I laughed aloud, 

The two men dropped at our feet and never moved. 
Their comrades, likely. enough the outpouring of the 
Mexican prisons incorporated in the Imperialist army, 
ran back, carrying their leader with them. 

It delighted me to see Pascual foaming with impotent 
fury, and striving hard to-free himself from the crowd. 

I called to him at the top of my voice, asking why he 


with questions, asking if he had spent his thirty pieces, 
whether Maximilian had advanced him to the post of 
public executioner, with many other pleasantries of a like | 
character. : 

And I must say that, for a man fever of both con- 
science and honour, Pascual appeared to feel the sting 


most deeply. 

His handsome face turned sallow with rage, a savage is 
light burned in his eyes; he Sue beside himself with — 
anger. : 

He stood in front of his men, threatening and expostu- a 
lating, now brandishing his sword with menacing gestures : 
now pointing earnestly to the cave. ks 

I called again, asking if Maximilian had made him a _ 
general, and congratulating him upon his army. It did 
-me a world of good to see noe completely he had lost his 
temper. 
“Look out,” said Mark; “he has screwed their courage 


up again. Here they come.” — 
To do Pascual justice, 1 had never yet seen him shrink 
from physical danger, and now he took his place in the yan. 
Howling, yelling, screaming, as if to encourage each 
other by the noise, the mob swept forward in a wild rush. 
“Now!” said Mark quietly. : 


Two men went down opposite him ; on my side Pascual, 
shot through the arm, dropped his sword with a aoe e 
rage. 
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“Come again when you are ready, Pascual,” I cried 
mockingly, “we are always at home to friends;” and 
Mark laughed grimly at the taunt. 

This time our assailants retreated a little farther and 
held a conference, the result of which speedily became 
~ apparent. ; 

A man, unarmed, and holding aloft a rifle to which a 
white rag was tied, walked slowly towards us. 

“ Hallo!” exclaimed Mark; “what do they reckon to 
get out of that dodge? Hi, you fellow, that’s near enough. 
Another step, and Ill drop you. We know Pascual 
Salamo’s character too well. Frank, find out what he 
wants. I'll keep my eyes open.” 

The soldier’s message was to the effect that, if the out- 
law Antonio Lezama were surrendered forthwith, the troops 
of His Imperial Majesty would immediately take their 
departure ; but that, if the rebels continued their resist- 
ance, every person within the cave should be given over 
to the sword. We were to be allowed half an hour in 
which to make our choice. 

“Tell Pascual Salamo that he need not wait half a 
minute for our answer,” I replied. “Don Antonio Lezama 
is not here, which your leader could have seen for himself, 
only he was in such a desperate hurry to get away. Say, 
further, that no honest man in the country would have 
anything to do with Pascual Salamo, unless it was to 
shoot him, as one shoots the cowardly coyote.” 

The Mexican turned away with a grin; and Mark 


_ advised me to get some food. 
(931) 19 
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“They won't come Back in a hurry,” he declared; “I 

daresay they will even wait for nightfall.” ke 
“We can’t keep them out in the dark.” 
“No; but there’s always the tunnel to fall back on, a 

it will cost them dear before they get there.” 

“ What's your idea ?” 


“To carry the ammunition into the third cave, where ~ 
_we can retreat when it gets dusk. The way in is pretty 


narrow; I guess we could hold it for ever against these 
braves.” 

“ Perhaps Pascual will send for help.” 

Mark laughed scornfully. “He'd be ashamed. What! 
more than thirty soldiers to capture a man and a boy! 
Now, while you keep a sharp look-out, Pll take a turn at 


carrying some of the stuff in. Jf Antonio were alive to — a 


help us, we wouldn’t stir a peg.” 
As the hours passed without the enemy making a move, 


I concluded Mark had correctly guessed their intentions ; 


but for all that I watched them sharply. 


Towards dusk they began to spread out, with the double | 
object of obtaining shelter for themselves, and at the 


same time of preventing us from slipping away in the 
darkness. 


We fired a few shots, not so much with the intention | 
of hitting any one as to show the enemy we were awake, 
and then ran swiftly to the third cave, where Mark had. 


stowed the ammunition. 


For fully half an hour we stood waiting, and did A “ 


hear a sound. 
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T was on the point of speaking, when a shriek of pain 
came from the outermost cave. — 

“Some one fooling about with the horses and got a kick 
for his trouble,” remarked my comrade. “Hallo! they’ve 
got some torches, and are lighting up.” 

I asked what they were waiting for, and Mark replied 
with a laugh, “ Plunder, my boy. They won’t come out 
of cave number one till they have searched it from end 
to end.” 

We heard Pascual shouting in angry tones; and after 
the Mexicans had wasted another quarter of an hour, they 
swung with a tumultuous rush into the second cave. 

Again the revolvers rang out, and one man at least was 
put out of the fight; the others ran quickly under cover, 
The former fit of recklessness came over me; I laughed 
derisively at Pascual and his warriors, who found themselves 
as far off as ever from compassing their object. True, 
they had gained the outer caves; but how they were to 
get into the next, through the narrow opening guarded by 
two revolvers, I failed to see. 

Pascual ordered the lights to be put out, and under 
cover of the darkness the men left their hiding-places to 
gather round him. There was a whispered consultation ; 
then the group broke up, and the soldiers quietly made 
their way into the first cave. 

“ Mark,” I cried exultingly, “ they are off again. Going 
to fetch a park of artillery most likely.” . 

But my comrade was far too wary to be deceived in 
this way, and even as I spoke the report of his revolver 
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aac scamper of foo ttops followed; then all again 1 
still. ee 
“A good dodge,” said Mark, “ but it didn’t work. The 
fellow that got hit stumbled against the wall and spoiled. 
their scheme. But,’ he added, “I really do believe that 
they’ve all cleared out now.” 
“They have taken their wounded off. at least,” I ob- 
_ served. 


“Hush! here they come; they’re playing a new ee 
Empty all your barrels as fast as you can. That's queer,” — 


as the echoes of the shots died away. “ Pascual’s one 
ahead of me this time, Frank.” . 

“ They are flinging something down and pushing it from 
behind,” I said; “they seem to be eS from the first 
cave to the gorge, and back again.” . = 

“Right you are, my boy; and what they ei is 
thrown into the second cave. I'll tell you one thing, 
Frank, it’s very handy having that tunnel, and I think its 
almost time we made a start.” 

“Why ?” I asked in astonishment. 


stay here for ever. Pascual and his worthies have ch 
enough of fighting; now they’re going in for strateg 
First of all, though, we’re to be invited to see 
hear Pascual, calling your name.” 

a was now the Creole’s turn to a 


ing for you? and the dear bull-dog that barks so loudly ? 
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: ~ word to say to an old friend ? 2 oe a few minutes it will 


be too late. Do you guess the little surprise I am prepar- 


_ Did you hear that thud? It was the bough of a tree; it 
is rather damp, but will smoke famously. I can give you 


ten minutes to make up your minds whether you will | 


come with me to Mexico; at the end of that time I shall 
light the pile. But I think, my Francisco, that you will 
find the smoke unpleasant.” 

“ Scarcely so bad as the company of Pascual Salamo,” I 
answered lightly, and turned to guide Mark through the 


tunnel. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A TRAITOR FROM FIRST TO LAST. 


OTWITHSTANDING that the ten minutes’ grace i 
afforded by Pascual would allow us ample oppor- 
tunity to escape, I thought it well to waste no time, and — 
tried to hurry my comrade off. De: 
But when I spoke, he said “ Hush!” in ‘a sharp, quick 
way, as if annoyed at the interruption, and remained quite 
still. 

I did not in the least understand the reason for his odd 
behaviour, more especially when, dropping flat on his é 
stomach, he crawled into the second cave. 

Still Mark had so often proved himself in the right inate 
I concluded he was very likely to be so now, and inte A. 
of bothering him further I waited patiently. - 

Very soon I noticed that the carrying of he by Pasthalte 
men had stopped. 


This, under the circumstances, seemed very sianee : bute 
the discovery was quickly followed by another and ee 
important one—a tremendous struggle was going on in nee 
outer cave. 
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now pushing back the heap of brushwood close to him, he 
_ sprang to his feet with a startling “Hurrah !” 

“Come on, Frank!” he shouted, “come on! Clear that 
stuff out of the way. Mind where you shoot—Miguel’s 
out there. Viva Miguel! Viva Fernando! Now for you, 
my lads. Keep an eye on Pascual. No, you don’t, my 
friend,” and he finished up his mixture of English and 
Spanish with a shot from his revolver. 

We worked our way through the pile of vegetation 
which the Creole had caused to be collected, and after a 
tough struggle reached the outer cave, which presented 
a scene of almost indescribable confusion. 

A dozen torches uplifted by uniformed Indians spread a 
lurid glare over the rocky apartment, and I gazed around 
in wonder. On my right the Imperialist soldiers, whose 
weapons were stacked in the centre, sat on the ground in two 
rows, looking at each other with sullen and scowling faces. 

My old followers, Juan and Diego, were skilfully binding 
the crestfallen prisoners with pieces of rope and leather, 
and by their expressions I judged that the task was a 
peculiarly agreeable one. 

Pascual Salamo, disarmed and bound, lay in one corner, 
his face black with rage and hatred. 

In the centre, four men, whom I recognized as members 
of my old band, stood alert and watchful, covering the 
hapless Imperialists with levelled rifles. 

Miguel, with revolver at full cock, was superintending 
affairs; while Carbonnel, excited and happy, came to wel- 


come us. 


1 
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“What a lucky accident!” he ne joy 
“Either of you hurt? No! If only Antonio were 
us, it would be quite like old times. You look sad, F . 
cisco, Has anything happened? But here is Miguel; we 
will hear ue story Pree: ‘ 


“The torches were placed so that their flames cast a hoe : 
light over the corner where the prisoners lay; one man 
paced to and fro, ready to quell any disturbance; a few 


busied themselves in getting supper ae ; 
Miguel exhibited the greatest pleasure at meeting <i a 


us. “It seems like the working of fate,” he said soberly 2 “i 


“This morning we intended to ride straight ahead, but at 
the last moment a message from one of the leaders upset 
our plans. Then it suddenly occurred to me that we might 


find cover for a couple of days in our old hiding-place. 
sent Diego on in advance, and by great good fortune he — 
caught sight of Pascual. When Don Fernando heard that, — 
he was, of course, wild to come.” ‘ ee 

“You had a stiff fight ?” 

“No; we caught half the men in the gorge écllectin , 
brushwood.” te 

“That was to smoke us out with,” observed Mark 
grimly. 


“That was Pascual’s scheme,” cried Carbonnel con- 
temptuously; “it bears his mark. You would have 
laughed to see his face when Miguel clapped a pistol q 
his head. I notice that he has been hit in the swor 
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But how did you get here? What have you been doing 2 


t pA thought the French must have picked you up at Las : 


Cruces.” 
“We have been looking for Antonio,” I answered. 
“Ah!” exclaimed Miguel; “if only Don Antonio were 
here, our party would be complete.” | 
“Including the traitor,” added Carbonnel. 
“T have made every effort to find him,” the Indian con- 
tinued ; “but he seems to have disappeared completely.” 
“He isn’t far away,” Mark said; “you passed him in 


2? 
the gorge. 


Carbonnel sprang to his feet with eyes flashing. “In oe 


the gorge!” he cried wonderingly ; “ Antonio!” 

The Indian looked into Mark’s face and made the sign 
of the cross. 

“May God have mercy on the soul of a brave and 
honourable gentleman!” he said reverently. 

But Carbonnel paced up and down as if unable to grasp 
Mark’s meaning, “Antonio dead!” he cried; “ Antonio, 
who was a very prince amongst us! Marcos, you dream. 
Did you say Antonio was dead ?” 

Then drawing his sword from the scabbard, he rushed 
towards the fettered Pascual, crying, “And there lies the 
cowardly scoundrel who murdered him !” 

The Creole turned deathly-white, but he faced the 
shining steel unflinchingly. 

I do not really believe Carbonnel would have struck 
him; but knowing my comrade’s hot temper, I sprang to 
his side and grasped his arm. 
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“Softly, ewro mio, T said; “ you would nies vounee 
on his level,” and I drew him away from his wretched 
enemy. 

“Come and see the poor fellow’s grave,” said Mark ; and ro 
taking a torch he went out, accompanied by the other two, 
while I remained on guard. yee 

Pascual raised his head and laughed lightly. “You are 
too good to mix with that trash, Francisco; you should 
live your life amongst gentlemen.” 

“Such as Pascual Salamo!” I answered scornfully. 

When my comrades returned from visiting Antonio’s 
last resting-place, Miguel begged that I would relate the 
story of our adventures from the time when we lost sight 
of Carbonnel. 

Thereupon I gave them a plain statement of the facts, 
omitting nothing, yet at the same time taking care not to 
heighten the effect of the narrative by the inclusion of one 
unnecessary word. 

That Pascual had betrayed us they were already aware, | 
that indirectly he was the cause of Antonio’s death was 
made evident by the story. | 

“Thanks, sefior,” said the Indian calmly, when I finished ;_ 
“and now we will let the matter rest till the morning. Mean- 
while, sefior, try to sleep; you and Marcos are weary with 
your long watching.” 

“ And the prisoners?” I asked. r 
“They are quite safe; they will not give trouble, Be-| 
sides, I have promised shen their lives.” : / 

This information gladdened me, and being really very 
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tired I rolled myself up in my blanket, and was soon 
_ sleeping soundly. 

The day was still early when the movements of the men | 
aroused me, and jumping up, I found the prisoners had 
finished a scanty breakfast, and that my comrades were 
ready to begin. 

There was very little talking during the meal. Miguel’s 
features were like those of a statue; Mark and Carbonnel 
looked: hard and stern. 

Once I endeavoured to speak cheerfully, and was awed 
by the sound of my own voice. The place seemed struck 
by the chillness and gloom of the grave. 

When the breakfast came to an end—and there was 
little either eaten or drunk—Mieuel proceeded to give his 
orders, which possessed a strange significance. 

Juan and Diego were called in from the gorge, and 
others took their places. The soldier doing sentinel’s duty 
was relieved and told to stand with us. Then at a sign 
from Miguel, two of the band brought Pascual forward and 
set him in the midst. 

I cast a hasty glance at my comrades, and understood 
what was about to be done—-every man was a member of 
the society which I myself had called into existence. 

It was an impressive scene, and before long I began to 
feel sorry that the Creole had not died in the fight. 

Miguel spoke in low, unimpassioned tones, but slowly 
and deliberately, so that every word fell clearly and dis- 
tinctly in the intense silence. 

“Senors,” he began, “nearly a year ago we, who now 


Maximilian of Austria, One of our bravest comrades was — 


Don Antonio Lezama. You have all seen his grave; two 


you I solemnly accuse of causing his death. 
He paused, and a low murmur of approbation ran round _ ss 
the circle. I looked at Pascual; he was smiling scornfully. 
“We bound ourselves,” resumed the speaker, “by a 
solemn tie to stand each by the other, to aid each other 
with purse and sword; and the penalty for breaking the 
compact we agreed should be death. Sefiors, I do solemnly 
assert that one of our number has broken his oath. I do — 
accuse Don Pascual Salamo of selling our secrets to the 
foreign government, of endeavouring to entrap those who — 
put faith in him, and, finally, of hounding our beloved com- 
rade to his pe I, Miguel Alfaro, having abe oe to 


without a trace of passion, Pascual ts his self-control. 
“Dog of an Indian!” he cried, “you and your tribe 
should be put into your proper place—your necks a : 
our feet.” Ree 

Then, as if ashamed of the outburst, he assumed an 
attitude of contemptuous indifference. 2 
Still speaking in calm, unruffled tones, Miguel went 


“The facts seem clear enough,” said Mark ; “it is for the 


accused to deny them.” 


The Creole laughed, but gave no other reply. 

“Speak, Pascual,” I cried. “If you have any defence, 
make it; we will hear you patiently.” 

“Play out your farce, my Francisco,” he answered ; “ you 
know, and so does the dear bull-dog there, why I came 
to this den. As for these vermin, Miramon and Marquez 
will teach them their places.” 

Then Miguel spoke again. ‘“ We waste time,” he said. 
“The prisoner has no defence. Don Francisco Vincent, I 
begin with you as the youngest. Do you find Pascual 
Salamo guilty or not guilty of the crime placed to his 
charge ?” 

‘Every sound was hushed ; the very prisoners almost for- 
got to breathe, so intent were they upon what was taking 
place. 

I looked at Pascual, and then at my comrades. What 


answer but one could I, who had heard the whole truth 


from the dark-eyed sefiorita, give ? 

I was hardly conscious of willing the sound, but the 
word fell from my lips, “ Guilty.” 

Then, in order, Miguel called the names, and each man 
from the youngest to the oldest promptly gave the same 
reply. 

Again Miguel addressed the prisoner, but I did not hear 
the words. I was overwhelmed by a sense of horror at 
the thought of the next question. 

That Pascual deserved death I freely admitted; a few 
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hours previously, when my passions were hot, I had done ts 
my best to kill him. ms 

Even now I could not advance a single reason why he 


should be mercifully dealt with. I thought of the slain =~ 
Palacio del Monte; of Antonio, lying cold and stiff im his ~ - 


narrow grave; of Donna Theresa, whose heart would be 
broken by the tidings of her lover’s death, and I grew hard_ Y 
and stern. 

Surely if ever a man deserved his fate it was ‘Paseund 
Salamo. 


I was torn by conflicting emotions ; I seemed like one in 
a dream. The figures before me dissolved into space. I 
is was alone in the cave save for one person, and that person 
my father. 

The grave, kindly eyes that I knew so well looked into 
mine and pleaded for mercy. 
as The noble face, transfigured by its sacred love for 
humanity, was in itself a rebuke to passion. I covered my 
eyes; with such a picture before me it was impossible to 
think of anything save forgiveness. 

But the vision faded not; it grew more distinct, more 
vivid; the lips moved, and I heard the sound of the loved 
voice that had been so long silent. 

My father spoke to me from the dead—my father. whose > 
whole life was a protest against violence and bloodshed, 
whose death testified to his love of his fellowmen. 

And it seemed to me that he knew my heart was con- 
quered. A smile, beautiful as the smile of an angel, illumined = 
his features, and slowly the vision faded into nothingness. 
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I had been communing with a spirit in spirit-land: I 
found myself back in the world of reality with its passion 
and tragedy. 

I had been listening to the Sermon on the Mount; and 
was suddenly set back thousands of years, face to face with 
the stern Levitical decree, “ An eye for an eye; a tooth for 
a tooth.” 

My comrades were gazing at me as if in expectation. I 
looked at them one by one, and failed to find a spark of 
pity. 

Miguel was speaking, but I guessed more than heard 
what he said; he was asking me for the sentence on 
Pascual Salamo, found guilty of treachery. 

I was conscious that the men were staring at me 
curiously, and I heard Carbonnel laugh. 

I cannot remember the words which I: spoke; they were 
in truth my father’s. 

Acting as his mouthpiece, I made an appeal for mercy. 
I admitted frankly that the prisoner deserved to die, but I 
begged with all the eloquence I could command that they 
would cast aside every thought of self and leave his 
punishment to his conscience. 

Viewed from a simply human standpoint the appeal was 
weak and illogical, yet I verily believe that for a short 
time it had a chance of succeeding. 

Juan was my immediate senior, and it fell upon him to 
speak next. Every eye was turned towards him; his com- 
rades gazed as if fascinated ; the strain became intense. 

I suppose the lad’s hesitation lasted only a few seconds, 


but into that period was erowded the excitement of a 
lifetime. pa 

Even Pascual laid aside his air of jaunty indifference ; 
the Creole’s shrewd mind well understood that his life hung : 
trembling in the balance. If Juan declared for mercy, © 
others would follow. 

The responsibility on the young fellow was terrible, i 3 
unnerved him; but unfortunately for Pascual, he had net ‘ 


dreamed dreams or seen visions. 

He turned to me, and his eyes swam with tears. “T 
cannot do it, sefior,” he said brokenly; “on my conscience, 1 
cannot do it.” 

Then, facing Miguel, he added firmly, “I give my vote . 
for death.” ; 

The fatal words seemed to lift a heavy weight a 
Juan’s comrades. They breathed a deep sigh of relief, 


and from their faces the look of eager anxiety vanished. 

Pascual laughed disdainfully, but if I mistake not there — 
was a little tremor of disappointment in the ring of it 
Juan’s decision had sealed his doom. 


There was no further hesitation. | Clearly and with 
promptitude, each man recorded his vote. : 


influence to the general soutiinents and in a steady voi 
pronounced for death. ; ee 


Then Miguel, speaking ns even tones, edecrosy thats: 


bea his oath, should ee shot a the See sunrise. 
The Creole was taken back to his corner, the 1 


re 
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ae ‘silently dispersed, and I found myself with my three 


comyades. 
The shadow of the impending tragedy enveloped us; we 


_ spoke little, but sat for the most part staring into vacancy. 


At length Miguel made a resolute attempt to lighten the 
gloom. Dismissing Pascual Salamo from his thoughts, he 
set about describing the various adventures which Carbonnel 
and he had undergone in the south, and concluded with a 
graphic account of the siege and capitulation of Oaxaca. 

By degrees I became interested in his story, and al- 
most forgot the unhappy Creole. 

“The war is practically over, my dear Francisco,” said 
Carbonnel, who appeared anxious to keep the conversation 
alive. “ Diaz has cleared the south; the French are march- 
ing straight to the coast; in the capital the Juarists are 
raising their voices; while Maximilian is at Orizaba wait- 
ing, it’s my belief, to go to Vera Cruz with the last 
detachment. We shall all be home in-.a month or two.” 

“T hope you will prove a true prophet, Fernando; I am 
heartily sick of this turmoil and bloodshed. Why will not 
these people let us live in peace ?” 

“« For sovereign power all laws are broken,” quoted Car- 
bonnel readily, and indeed, as far as my reading of history 
goes, the proverb may well be world-wide in its applica- 
tion. 

“ Well,” said Mark, “it is certainly Maximilian’s wisest 
plan, if only he has sense to see it. What I fear is that 
the folks who invited him over will be afraid to let him go, 
While he stays as a figurehead they can make a show, 
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keep | him.” 


us believe that it is real.” 


“Don’t spoil Fernando's picture, Mark,” I ea “Jeb: 


And in truth it was a pleasant scene which Carbonnel’s 


few words conjured up before my imagination. 


Mark and I, back at the hacienda, our swords hung up, — 


our pistols put away, the labourers working in the fields _ 
amongst the thriving crops—everywhere happiness and 
peace. — ; 
In the background, too, I saw another hacienda wherein 
lived a beautiful girl, whose thoughts percents even as I 
mused, were busy with my fate. 

I rolled myself up in my blanket, aud lay with closed 
eyes, dreaming of the happy time which Carbonnel declared 
was so close at hand. 

Perhaps the wish was father to the thought, but I had 
little difficulty in believing my comrade’s assertion to be 
correct. Everything pointed that way. The French were 
hurrying their preparations for departure; it was under- can 
stood that the beginning of the new year would find them 
on the ocean. The very fact that Maximilian was ab 
Orizaba, half-way between Mexico and Vera Cruz, seemed 
to show that he recognized the hopelessness of continuing 
the struggle, and intended to accompany those whe alone 
made his rule possible. : & 

So I lay contented in a fool’s paradise, grieving only — 
that our poor Antonio could not share in our joy. a 

Miguel’s arrangements——he was to place himself tem- r : 


= 
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his moving at daybreak, so the men retired to rest early. 


__ About midnight Mark shook me by the arm, saying 
- Pascual wished to speak to us, and that Miguel was un-. 


_ decided whether to grant his request. 

“Certainly,” I said. “Perhaps the poor fellow wants to 
ask our pardon for the injury he has done,” at which Car- 
bonnel laughed. 

I would not like to say the Creole was frightened by 
the near approach of death, but his face was of a sickly 
yellow colour and his eyes looked ghastly. I felt in- 
stinctively that he was a man about to throw for a heavy 
stake, and half-conscious beforehand of losing it. 

However, he spoke fluently, as was ever his wont; but 
the eager look which would force itself from his eyes was 
pitiful to witness. 

“ Sefiors,” he said, “I have a proposal to make. I heard 
your speech this morning concerning the emperor’s move- 
ments, and you are mistaken. Maximilian will not abdicate 
until he is forced. Miramon and Marquez have returned 
from Europe. At this moment they are at Orizaba pre- 
paring for a fresh campaign. They will be beaten in the 
end, but before that time comes Mexico will lose thousands 
of her sons. Queretaro is in the-hands of our party, so 
are La Puebla and the capital, and the troops in those places 
will fight to the last. You wonder why I tell you this? 
Well, it is because I know that you are too patriotic to 
sacrifice the lives of thousands when the fratricidal struggle 
can easily be stopped. The emperor is living at the 


age 
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= porarily under the orders of Dominic Valdes—necessitated 


latent La Jalapilla, y Ae the ee well, 
me ee life, and T will guide fOr, 


le Sainte” i Se 
“Tt is not,” answered the Creole earnestly, ks swear 


is not.” 
I looked at the wretched traitor with a sudden fee in 

of loathing. 
“You are wrong, Fernando,” T said; “he is really willi g 


to give the emperor into our hands.” 


And this was the man whose life I had striven to save! 
. “That kind of vermin,” exclaimed Mark contemptuousl; 
a “made a French occupation possible.” beget : 
“Then you will not accept my offer?” the Creole e 


his grave Tee consent to*let you live.” 

os “You intend to shoot me?” 
“The sentence passed by your own BE OR will be 
carried out,” said the Indian stolidly. = 
Pascual laughed derisively. He had played his last om 
and lost. The worst was over, , and, after all, he was not 
afraid of death. S =a 
At the first streak of dawn Miguel directed two of the 


Imperialist soit to dig a grave ae the side of Antonio’ << : 


was calmly sleeping. 
The Creole rose, and glanced around indifferently. “ “You 


- ; > ort 
“* Adios, setors.. Pascual Salamo knows how to die. 
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make an ace start? Te. id to Miguel ; and then looking 
at me, exclaimed with a mocking laugh, “Tell the sefiorita, 
my Francisco, that Antonio will never be her husband now.” 

He stepped lightly across the cave, but paused at the 
threshold to say, “ Adios, sefiors! adios, my dear bull-dog, 
if you will not grace the ceremony with your presence. 
Yet it is a pity too; I should like you to see that Pascual 
Salamo knows how to die.” . 

Only Miguel and the firing-party went with him. We 


three—Mark, Carbonnel, and I—stayed in the cave, and. 


presently the sound of a volley told us that Pascual Salamo 
had passed to his account. 

“ A traitor from first to last,” said Mark gravely. 

“To be crushed as one crushes the venomous rattle- 
snake,” added Carbonnel. 

And these two sentences formed the Creole’s funeral 


service. 
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tay 


pends then I rode forward with Miguel, who wished to 0 tell 


sto his Like . ae 


To one of these, Dominic Valdes, he! commanded 
hundred foot-soldiers, Miguel « was proceeding \ with ae ae 
band of horsemen. nen eee 3 

“Where do you expect to find him ?” I asked, 
“Tn the passes of Las Cruces. 


we ee he i is Keeping. : 


x 


al ae my head, saying, “ Not. upon any account, 


Miguel. You are an officer in the regular army; I am 
simply a volunteer. eo ES T am H apne to leave youina 


~ short time.” 
“You are angry ith us for showin Pascual": 
“No! his death was inevitable,” I answered. sadly ; Ka 
is not that. _But I must go into the city; there is a 
‘melancholy duty before me. The sefiorita must be told of 
_ Antonio’s death.” cis : 
“Ts ib safe?” Recs, | 
“The risk is slight. We have the proper papers.” 
“ And afterwards?” 
« Afterwards I will join you at Las Cruces, and place my 
sword at the service of Dominic Valdes.” 
«Will Marcos go to Mexico, or with us?” 


a Ask him, >T said, smiling at the thought of Mave 
ae permitting me to venture alone into danger. 


eee There would be less risk if you went by yourself.” 
“You won't be able to make Marcos believe that.” 
“He is very fond of you,” said the Indian. 


“Yes; we are warm friends, Besides, he promised my. 


father to stand: by me, and he Hi his word as sacred.” — 
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ss He ‘is honest to the core,” replied Miguel, and he 


“dropped back to talk the matter over with Mark and 


S Carbonnel.. 

ye ASL ‘very oie knew out be the case, Mark scouted 

the notion of my going to the city without him, and flatly 
refused to view it with any favour at all, treating with 

5 contempt. Miguel’s suggestion that it would be safer. 


riding, we two ek toni our comrades, after promisin:; 
to rejoin them at Las Cruces, and turned aside in the 
direction of Mexico. : 

Very little conversation passed between us as we rode 
‘on our way. My heart was heavy with grief, both because 


of Antonio’s death, and of the sorrow which was about to_ 
2 fall on the black-eyed sefiorita. , 

And it would be all the heavier because so totally _ 
unexpected. As yet, one might say, she was enjoying the oes 
first flush of happiness caused by her lover’s escape from 
prison. She would hardly have had time to think of fresh 
dangers, much less to imagine that Antonio lay with her ~3 
letter in his pulseless fingers, sleeping his last sleep in a 
wild, unfrequented valley. ae 

But, as we drew nearer to the city, I shook off, by a 3 
vigorous effort, these depressing thoughts, and turned my 
‘attention to the difficulties which beset us. 

By Mark’s advice, I resolved first of all to visit Nicolae 
Valentin, and ask him to stable our horses, as we both oS 
judged it better to go to the sefiorita’s house on foot. . 
The streets were thronged with people, but we pushed 
on, and finally, without mishap, drew up in front of the © 
house where Nicolas lived. ork pia 


I laughed at the expression on the face of our former 
ally when he caught sight of us—it was so full of ludicrous — 
amazement. Nevertheless, he hastily sent a servant to 
the stables with our horses, and begged « us to come Y 
once into the house, 


“This is very imprudent,” he said. “Where is your 
comrade ?” eS. 

“ Dead !” 

“Then Pascual tracked you ?” 

“Yes, but too late to harm Don Antonio; the fever had 
already killed him.” 

“ How did you escape from the Creole ?” 

Mark laughed grimly. “We buried him by the side of 
his victim,” he said. 

Nicolas looked at us with a smile. “ Well, sefiors, you’re 
a queer pair. What are you doing in Mexico now ?” 


“TI promised my dying comrade to tell the seforita.. 


How can it best be done ?” 

“Write a note asking her to give you an interview this 
evening. I will see that she gets it, and bring back an 
answer. Mariano is powerless to work any mischief now. 
Meanwhile stay quietly here; the less you are seen abroad 
the better. I reckon you will get but a short shrift if you 
are recognized. Here is writing material; write the note 
at once.” 

This I did, merely stating that Don Antonio had 
entrusted me with a message which I wished to deliver in 
person. 

- Cautioning us not to venture into the streets, Nicolas 


took the letter, and very soon we saw him riding from the 


yard. 
“T suppose she will see me,’ I said to Mark. 


“Bound to,” returned my comrade. “A good thing for » 


you if she wouldn’t. Poor lass! I’m thinking this will be 
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a black day for her.” Then he lit one of the cigars ae : 


our host had put out, and sat stolidly smoking. 
At the end of an hour Nicolas returned, and, siving his 


horse to a servant, entered the house. “This evening at a 
seven o'clock,” he said; “and I wish you joy of the task, EA 


I will bring along your horses about eight; and I. would 
advise you, directly the interview is over, to mount and 


ride away. Just at present Mexico is rather an unhealthy 
spot. I suppose you know that Maximilian has been _ 


wheedled into staying ?” 

“Pascual hinted that such a thing was likely.” 

“Oh yes; the news is public property. Marquez and 
Miramon have returned, and, between them, have persuaded 
Maximilian into believing he cannot desert his party without 
dishonour. Marquez is to find the money—we are expect- 
ing him any day now ; Miramon has taken over the army, 
though I suppose Mejia will do most of the fighting; the 
Hungarian battalions are to stay behind, as also a regiment 
of Huzares Colorados [Red Hussars], between five and six 


hundred strong. Altogether we seem likely to have a 
lively time. I hear that Bazaine is wild about it. And 


well he may be, knowing as he does that Maximilian has 
signed his death-warrant.” 


“Searcely so bad as that,’ I ventured to say. “ When — 


he is pushed into a corner he will abdicate, and Juarez will 
send him to Vera Cruz with an escort.” 


Nicolas looked at me with a curious smile. “ You are — 


young, sefior,” he said, as if that explained many things. 


“Those who live will see Maximilian shot in the Plaza — 
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Mayor before three months have gone by,” and the speaker 
puffed vigorously at his cigar. 

The confident manner in which Nicolas gave forth his 
prophecy rather impressed me, but the feeling wore off as 
the time approached for my visit to the sefiorita. 

The streets were filled with people thronging towards the 
Paseo, and amidst the crowd we passed unnoticed. 

Leaving Mark a few yards away, I went to the house, 
and was instantly admitted. 

Donna Theresa, who was attended by her duenna, 
received me in a small apartment. She was looking more 
beautiful than ever I had seen her. The black eyes 
sparkled with a joyous light, her cheeks were flushed with 
crimson, she seemed overflowing with an eager anticipation 
of happiness. 

I had hardly time to make my salutation before she 
spoke. | 

“Don Francisco,” she cried, “I have longed for this 
day. [ver since the glorious news came, you have been in 
my thoughts; I have coupled your name with Antonio’s 
in my prayers. And now, face to face, I thank you for 
your noble and generous devotion. Not that I can ever 
thank you sufficiently—there are no words in our language 
which will express my gratitude—but it is something to 
look into your face and say, ‘I thank you, Francisco.’ ” 

I had watched my father die; my arms held Antonio 
when he drew his last breath; death had fanned my own 
cheeks more than once—but I never felt so utterly miser- 
able as now. 


endeavoured in vain to meet the bright eyes feet upon me 
Youth, and love, and joyousness—I was there to sl 
them all! ee 
I began to speak, but the words were foolish and ram 
bling ; I could not do it. = 
Many times since then I have qoudered if my awkward- 
ness and stupidity caused the poor girl to undergo an added 
suffering, for never once during that Hs of irresolution 


_ did I see her face. 
At last, in utter desperation, I managed to stammer, 
“Donna Theresa, may God in His great mercy help you to : 
bear the sad news which I have brought !” ae 
I do not know if my voice sounded natural to her; to 
me it seemed strange and hollow, and like the voice of one 
far away. 
But when, after a great struggle, I summoned courage to _ 
look into the maiden’s face, I saw that a terrible fear had 
fallen upon her. The eyes which had sparkled so brilliantly 
were glassy and dull ; the crimson had fled from her cheeks. — a 
My heart ached at the pitiful sight. : | 
She did not faint or ery out; only she said, like one 5 
stupefied, “ You have come to tell me that my Anon is 
dead, sefior ? ” ee. 
I bowed my head—the swelling lump in my Ate 
prevented me from speaking. 
- ‘Then she came and placed one hand, ice-cold, in mine. 2 ; 
“Tell me about it, my friend,” she said simply. pee 
Like one with no will of his own, I related the gE ie 
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— the escape from prison, the flight, the hiding-place in the 
‘ caves, the dreadful fever, down to the primitive burial in 
_ the lonely gorge where the dead Antonio lay. ; 

She did not interrupt me by a word or a gesture, but 
listened, dry-eyed, to the end. 

Then still quite calmly she said, “Pascual Salamo has 
murdered him.” 3 

“Pascual Salamo has gone to his account,” I answered 
-reverently. “My comrades shot him for his treachery this 
morning in the grey of the dawn. We buried Antonio 
yesterday ; we dug Pascual’s grave to-day.” 

The sefiorita looked at me with flashing eyes. “My 
friend,” she cried, “tell your comrades I thank them for 


having rid Mexico of one of her greatest villains !’ 

She gave me her hand; I pressed my lips to it sorrow- 
fully, and with a murmur of farewell turned away, while 
the sefiorita, white and trembling, sank on the couch. 

Faithful to his promise, Nicolas waited outside with the 
horses. He did not ask any questions, but after whispering 
a few words to Mark, wished us adieu. 


Then we mounted, and rode away in silence. 

Whither we journeyed, or where we rested that night, 
I have not an idea; I was haunted by the memory of the 
beautiful girl whom I had left stricken with grief. My Be 
mind was busy with the picture of that broken life, and g 

had room for nothing else. 

For several days after reaching the camp of Valdes, I 
continued to be plunged in the deepest melancholy, and 
showed only a shadowy interest in what went on. 
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I rode with Miguel and the band on he. 
expeditions to gather information, but I must have proved — 
a sorry companion. : 


By degrees, however, the life of excitement, ithe hard e 
riding, the frequent skirmishes with the enemy, above all 
the constant society of true and loyal friends, lessened the — 


gloom which hung over my spirits, and I became more like 
my old self. 
And, certainly, there was little time for idle melancholy. 


From dawn till dusk we were in the saddle, now riding — 


almost to the very gates of Mexico, or cutting off a convoy, 
or carrying news from one guerilla chief to another. 

This last service was both dangerous and necessary, since 
it sometimes happened that only a rapid combination of 
two or more bands could do what was required. Of this 
work, though simply serving as a volunteer, I took my full 
share, and Mark, ever steady and faithful, rode at my side. 

Our rations were rough—when we got any at all—and 
it was a matter of course that supper followed breakfast ; 
we slept in the hollows of the rocks, with our swords ready 
at hand, our revolvers loaded, and having the Indian serape 
as our sole covering; but there was a perpetual activity 
and excitement in the life which rendered it not altogether 
unpleasant. 


Occasionally, however, the activity was rather too pie: 
nounced. 


We had been out one day scouting in the direction of — 


Morella, and had returned late at night—tired, wet, and 
hungry. Having seen to the comfort of the horses, we 
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ate our own supper, and lay down, hoping that, for once 
in a way, we should obtain a full night’s rest. 

According to my fancy I had slept five minutes—really 
three hours had passed—when Miguel roused me, and at 
the same time shook Mark by the shoulder. 

“Get up!” he cried, with a laugh; “there’s a courier 
from Pancho Velez, who is near Toluca. The Imperialists 
have sent an escort to bring off the garrison. Valdes is to 
méve at once, and of course we are to ride ahead to see if 
the road is clear.” 

“ Any breakfast ?” asked Mark, jumping up. 

“Make haste, Marcos!” laughed Carbonnel; “the in- 
fantry cooks are making us some steaming-hot chocolate. 
Look at our fellows burying their noses in it.” 

We were very soon seated around the camp-fires, eating 
our breakfast, and mightily enjoying the hot chocolate, of 
which there was no stint. 

Then we saddled the horses, saw to our weapons, mounted, 
and when Miguel had received his orders, started off. 

“We are to keep straight on, with our eyes open, till we 
meet Pancho’s scouts,” said the Indian. “Then some one . 
must go back to Valdes with information. This will be 
our last expedition under his command. He is to garrison 
Toluca with a part of his force, Pancho Velez will take 
over the rest, and we return to Diaz.” 

The only route by which the escort could get back to 
Mexico was through a narrow valley two leagues in length 
and bordered by high cliffs, along which we were now 
making our way. 


From Pancho’s noreenien! we learned that our force “ 
too weak to destroy the convoy, but that it was hoped 
might be able Dp do it a damage. 


had completed their etre 

Pancho’s men were posted at the northern end, Domin 
guarded the other, while we riders could only look on. 

We had dismounted, and were standing by our horfes, oe 


when the sound of musketry firing in the distance an- 
nounced that the passage had begun. oy 

“T wonder who is in command,” said Mark, as the pro- 
cession came in sight; “he knows his business at any 
rate.” os 

First appeared a swarm of infantry in skirmishing order; 
then a body of cavalry, and artillerymen with four howit- 


zers. Behind these, in capital order, came, as near as I — 
could judge, a procession of six or seven hundred carts, a 
wagons, and private carriages drawn by horses and mules, : 
and protected by both cavalry and infantry; while the rear 
was formed by the bulk of the horsemen, who were con- | Si, 
stantly engaged with Pancho’s skirmishers. 


uth 
an 
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Had the firing of our troops been at eae accurate, the 


their muskets were of the poorest quality, while, ‘in + 
second, the men discharged their pieces in the most erratic 
manner, and appeared pérfectly satisfied with oe made 
them go off. oe: 
Still, as Carbonnel sarcastically remarked, it was impos- 
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ia eile. with auiaht a huge target, for every shot to miss, and 
- the long column began to show signs of disorder. 

Stricken soldiers lay by the side of the pass, or, partly 
disabled, limped along with the help of their comrades; 
while, here and there, a cart was brought to a standstill, or 
completely overturned, by the killing of the draught animals. 

But it was easy to perceive, by the skilful handling of 
the convoy, that the commanding officer was an experienced 
soldier. In spite of every mishap, the column pressed on 
steadily. The wounded were collected and placed in wagons, 
the dismantled carts were expeditiously removed from the 
line of march, and the skirmishers proved the accuracy of 
their aim by bringing down those of our men who exposed 
themselves. 

At length the head of the column gained the open, and, 
immediately turning about, covered the advance of the 
main body. 

Miguel, eager to be doing something, bade us mount in 
readiness, but the rear-guard was well through the defile 
when we received the order to charge. 

By that time the opportunity had gone by, and, after we 


had lost several men, the attempt to further molest une : 
convoy was abandoned. 

That night we slept upon our old cainping-ground, with z 
Pancho Velez’s troops, and remained there several days, in e 
order to give a few of our comrades time to recover from 3 
their hurts. Then we set out in the direction of La Puebla, 
towards which place it was understood that Porfirio Diaz 


would soon be moving. 
(981) 21 
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According to custom, we started with the dawn, androde 


hard, as Miguel was anxious to cross the highroad leading 
from Mexico to Vera Cruz as early as possible. 

Our health was good; the horses, after their unwonted 
rest, were in capital trim; and our spirits had been 


gladdened by the news that the last French detachment 


was well on its way to the coast. 

There still remained with Maximilian a goodly number 
of Hungarians, a few Belgians, and a medley of other 
foreigners, including, amongst the officers, several English- 
men, who, with more generosity than discretion, threw them- 
selves into the struggle in order to support the losing side. 

According to Miguel’s view, the campaign would end 


with the fall of La Puebla and the capital. Every other 


town, with the exception, perhaps, of Queretaro, it was con- 
fidently expected, would open its gates to the Juarist forces. 

“Diaz will capture La Puebla,” said the Indian, “and 
then, bringing his army to Mexico, simply sit down till the 
city capitulates, and Maximilian is given up.” 

But it is the unexpected that happens—of which we 
were soon to have a striking example. 

We had ridden a few miles beyond the city, and were. 


striking south at a leisurely pace, when we fell in with - 


a horseman who gave us the startling information that 
Maximilian and Marquez, with several thousand soldiers, 
had left the capital. | 

“This may prove serious,” exclaimed Miguel, who seemed: 


taken aback by the news. “I wonder what they intend 
to do.” 
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“Tet me take Mareos, and find out,” I suggested. “We 
can join you at La Puebla-later on ;” and to this plan he 
consented. a é 

We wished our comrades adieu, and started on the track 
which the stranger indicated. 

After a ride of a few. miles, we received ample confirma- 
tion of the report from a body of Juarists, some fifteen 
hundred strong, who had been roughly repulsed in an 
attack on the advance-guard. 

All the men were perfectly certain that Maximilian was 
with the army, since they had seen him fighting heroically 
at the head of his troops. 

We halted a while with these soldiers in order to rest the 
wearied horses, and then pushed on anew. 

For several days we followed in the wake of the Imperial 
army, and everywhere heard that Maximilian had resolved 
to throw himself into the city of Queretaro. 

“T can’t believe it,” said Mark sturdily. “Why, it’s like 
putting himself in a trap, and waiting for our fellows to 
shut the door. The place lies in a narrow valley, with 
a river that you can cross, and there are hills all round 
specially made to plant batteries on. Why can’t he see 
that the game’s up, and make a dash for the coast. It’s 
my belief Juarez would be only too pleased to let him go.” 

For once in a way, however, Mark’s opinion chanced to be 
wrong; and on the afternoon of the nineteenth of February 
we watched Maximilian’s triumphal entry into Queretaro— 
a town destined to become connected with such gloomy 
associations. 


Sous the dusty roads to welcome the emperor, 
from every church and every convent rang out a joyo 
peal ; triumphal arches were erected in his honour ; showers 
of rockets went whizzing into the air, and the guns thun- 


dered forth a royal salute. : 
“Tf I were Maximilian,” observed Mark cynically, “ 
should keep all that powder for the enemy.” 
And, indeed, the information which we gleaned, at some — 


risk to ourselves, during the next few days, made it certain — 
that he would need it all. — 
Escobedo and Trevino were already at San Miguel, 


searcely forty miles away. Generals Aranda and Garera _ 


de la Cadena were hurrying from Aguas Calientes, while a 


the dashing Ramon Corona was making forced marches — 


with his troops in ioe: to strengthen Escobedo. 


“YT may be wrong,” Mark said, as we turned our backs 
on Queretaro, “but it strikes me the war will end here. 
Maximilian seems to have gone mad in shutting himself up : 
‘in this hole, and giving the Juarists every chance to ‘sur- 
round him, while a rapid dash at Escobedo before the 
others come up might get him out. However, it’s none 
of my business. And now we will set our faces towards 
La Puebla, or Miguel will be growing uneasy.” Se 
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HE ride from Queretaro to La Puebla proved un- 
eventful save for a slight encounter with a band of - 
caballeros de camino, or highwaymen, which served, as 
Mark said, to put a little local colour into the journey. 

We were riding through a baranca, or deep gully with 
steep and densely-wooded sides, and had passed more than — 
one wooden cross which marked the last resting-place of a 
murdered traveller. 

I was in the act of saying what a capital robbers’ haunt 
the place would make, when Mark very quietly told me to 
have my revolvers handy. 

“There are half a dozen of the rascals waiting for us 
yonder,” he said. “If they only stand long enough we 
will teach them a lesson in honesty. These are the vermin 
who give the country a bad name.” 

It was quite impossible to escape them, unless, indeed, 
we turned our horses’ heads and ran away, a plan which 
neither of us suggested. Even then the thieves would 
probably overtake us, and, hidden amongst the thick brush- 
_ wood, deliver their fire without any risk. 


" Bhevefore we oe straight: ahead, “fates in the most 
natural manner, _as if quite.unconscious of danger. Se 
At the end of the gorge the ruffians made a sudden rush 
and surrounded us, “yelling lustily,.as if they imagined 
their cries “would cause us to tumble from the horses. 
But, as Mark afterwards said, they had tackled the 
wrong customers, which indeed they were soon to discover. — = 


Two of them, apparently the leaders, sprang at our. = 
horses’ bridles, and with angry oaths ordered us to dis- 
‘mount. . 

The answer was speedy and unequivocal. “Always 
strike your blow before the other fellow has time to get 
his in,” was Mark’s advice from of old, and on this I now 
acted. : 

Before the words were well out of the man’s mouth he 
was lying lifeless on the ground, and at the second crack — 
of the revolver, another of the ruffians fell with a bullet 
through his side. 

Mark, meanwhile, was equally busy. The chief of the 
bandits had finished his marauding expeditions; a second 
man was hobbling as fast as a wounded leg would permit 
into the shelter of the brushwood ; the rest, too frightened — 
to fire even from under cover, had vanished completely. 

“A cowardly gang,” said Mark composedly, as we left 
the scene; “the country is well rid of them,” and my 
opinion coincided with his. 

With this one exception the ride passed without in- cs 
cident. At almost every village we were cheered by the 
sight of the Mexican colours; everywhere we heard the 
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name of Benito Juarez, ad: et batts of halt dtuad 


Indians marching to ae for: ie pag peudenee of their 

country. ed ae: AS 

Outside La Puebla we came upon. the army of Porfirio 

- Diaz, and were immediately passed on to the. fone of the 
general. 

He had fixed his Headamantors on "he San np hill, 
about a mile west of the city, being the apex of a triangle, 
having the line between the Garita’ de Mexico ‘and the 
Garita de Cholula as its base. . | 

The general received us in the most icindly manner, and 
asked numerous questions as to what we had seen and 
heard in the neighbourhood of Queretaro. 

Then he turned to the subject of our escape from Las 
Cruces, and finally remarking that we deserved some 
recognition of our services, offered each of us a captain’s 
commission in the army. 

“T have made your old comrade Miguel a colonel,” he 
said; “and his place has been taken by Don Fernando, 
with the rank of captain.” 

“TJ think,” said I, after exchanging a word with Mark, 
“that we would prefer to ride in Captain Carbonnel’s troop 
as simple volunteers. Then, if at any time you have need 
of our services, we shall always be at hand to do your 
bidding.” 

“Then I must find some other way of rewarding you,” 
he said graciously. “But now, I daresay, you would like 
to have a chat with Captain Carbonnel,” and he dismissed 
us with a pleasant smile, 
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We found Fernando, who hed heard of our ary va 
waiting outside, and he immediately took us to his. tent, 
which was situated to the south- east of the Base de z 
Cholula. tia 
We saluted him by his new title, of which, since it was — 
won by sound honest work, he had a right to be proud. | 
“Only,” he said with a comical gesture, “I fancy Diaz — 
took Miguel away because there is nothing left for us S 
cavalry to io It all rests with the infantry and ~ 
artillery now.” a 
“Wait till the food ee: to run short inside the town,” 
I said, “and the enemy takes to sending out foraging 
parties. We shall find plenty of employment then.” = 
“Are you going to stay with me?” he asked eagerly, 
and I knew he was well pleased at the idea. 
“Yes; the general offered us commissions, but we pre- 
ferred to ride with your troop.” Sa 
“We must let Miguel know that you are here. He will — = 
come over in the evening and dine with us if he can get 
away. Now make yourselves at home. Some of my 
fellows will see to the horses, and I will send word to 
Colonel Alfaro, The more I have seen of our old comrade, 
the more I have learned to honour him.” aa 
“He deserves it all,” declared Mark heartily; “I reckon  —__ 
he’s one of the finest fellows in Mexico.” : 
Fernando glanced at us with a saucy smile. “I think, 
said he with mock gravity, “that it would be hard to 
match our little group of four in this or any other country.” _ 
We passed a very agreeable evening in Fernando’s tent, 


PES oy" Ma 
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although at times, in spite of laugh and jest and merry 
anecdote, there came to our minds a memory of the gallant 


ss comrade who would never again join us. And when the 


dinner was at an end, Miguel bade us charge our glasses. 
We stood up in silence, each guessing instinctively what 
was to follow. 

“Comrades,” said he, “let me propose a toast. To the 
memory of Don Antonio Lezama, the truest of Mexicans, 
and the most loyal of friends.” 

- We drank it amidst a solemn silence, and I had not the 
courage to look into the eyes of my companions—mine 
were perilously near to tears. 

But when the morning came the bustle and excitement 
of the camp swept aside my sorrowful thoughts, and I 
turned to contemplate with interest the preparations for 
the siege. 

The fortifications of the city had been immensely 
strengthened since its first capture by the French, and I 
judged from the way in which the Imperialists worked 


their guns that they intended to offer a desperate resist- 


ance. 
But our men, placing the utmost confidence in the skill 
and courage of Porfirio Diaz, looked forward to certain 
victory, and went cheerfully about their duties. 
~Trenches were dug, earthworks thrown up, batteries 
planted in the most favourable positions for doing damage, 
and everywhere Porfirio Diaz with his frank smile was to 
be seen, encouraging his troops. 
He had repaired the telegraph wire to Queretaro, and 
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his horsemen cut « our cee es pieces. 
soldier, almost the only one I grudge to Maximitan’ a 

Mejia ¢ goes into it with all his heart,” said Mark ; “ he 
is as loyal to Maximilian as we are to Juarez. I take him 
to be the best man in the party.) a : 

“Has it ever struck you,” asked Sarhonacl “ that the 
names of the leaders all begin with the same letter? Maxi- 
milian, Mejia, Miramon, Marquez, and Mendez.” __ fess 


“The coincidence is rather a queer one,” I admitted; 
“we had better lend them Miguel and Marcos;” but the 
former took himself off, shaking his head in dissent. . 

A few days later we learned that Marquez, at the head 
of five hundred horsemen, had cut a way through the 
besiegers’ lines, and was riding to Mexico for reinforce- 
ments. 7 \ 

“Then Maximilian has thrown away five hundred men ES: 
for nothing,” was Mark’s comment. “Now that Marquez ~ 
has managed to slip off, he'll give Queretaro a wide berth.” 

“For shame, Mark!” I cried. “ Why, it is due to his. 
counsels that Maximilian is shut up. You surely don’t 
think the man such a poor-spirited cur as to leave his 
master in the lurch ?” 


«i foe the breed,” replied my “comrade coolly 55 ee 
when Marquez returns to Queretaro, I'l own to being mis- 
~ taken,” and the others laughed. 


Eee 
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Towards the end of the month we heard-a rumour, 2 


which was shortly afterwards confirmed, that a second — 


attack had been repulsed, and that, Eseobedo had lost i 
3 thousand men. 


‘The courier who brought the information described the 


struggle as being of the most obstinate character. Riva 
Palacio had launched his troops against the Casa Blanca, 
in the south-east of the city, and had almost succeeded in 
carrying it, when Mejia hurled his cavalry against the 
besiegers with such a tremendous onslaught that they 
were driven completely off the ground. Palacio, however, 
unwilling to be denied, succeeded in rallying his men and 
impregnating them with his own enthusiasm. 

Then, placing himself at their head, he dashed forward 
with such impetuosity that the enemy gave way, and our 


fellows were pluming themselves on having obtained a — 


well-won victory, when Arellano, the Imperialist chief of 
artillery, swiftly shifting his guns, opened a murderous fire 
which nearly decimated them, and, in spite of Palacio’s 
heroic bravery, they retired in hopeless confusion. 
_ These tidings were the reverse of encouraging, but we 
in front of La Puebla never lost heart for a moment. 

Day after day the big. guns plied their deadly work, 
pouring shot and shell into the doomed city, and little by 
little the circle of investment was drawn closer to the 


walls. 


and San Mareos—were stormed and captured, so that 
- began to be upon good terms with ourselves. 


One evening we were returning to camp, having been 
on a little scouting expedition, when a horseman, riding 3 


furiously, overtook us. 
Carbonnel challenged him, and as the stranger pulled 
up I recognized our old helper, Nicolas Valentin. 
“Well met, sefior!” I exclaimed. “Are you coming to 
enjoy the luxuries of camp life ?” a 
“Ts that Don Francisco? Well met indeed, sefior. I 
want to find the general. Can you tell me where he is — 
likely to be ?” | 
“With the captain’s permission I will go with you. — 
This is Captain Carbonnel. You have heard me speak of 
him. Here is an old friend; you have not es 
Sefior Marcos ?” 
“No, indeed; I wish I had time to stop, but I must find 
Diaz.” 
“Bring your friend back to supper,” cried Fernando, as 
we rode on, “ we shall be glad to make him welcome.” 
“You are in a desperate hurry, friend Npoe said qT; 
“is there anything wrong ?” . $38 
“Tell you all about it later,” he answered in his quick 
way, “but I must see the general first. Im afraid Bere = 
horse is pretty well done for.” 
“Tl send him across to our quarters; Captain ¢ Carbous i . 
will have him attended to.” - 
I took our old ally straight to the general, an 1 having 
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= sent both the animals away in the care of a soldier, — 


walked up and down wondering what had brought Nicolas 


2 to La Puebla. 


At the end of an hour he came out along with Diaz, 


~ who appeared unusually grave. 


“Ah! Don Francisco,” cried the general genially, “I 
understand you are going to take charge of our friend. 
Treat him well. How are you off for provisions ?” 

“Thanks, general,’ I replied with a laugh; “it isn’t 
often that Captain Carbonnel’s troop goes short.” 

“Well, bring your guest back to me in the morning, 
and,” with a humorous twinkle, “don’t press him with too 
many questions.” 

“He is a skilful hand at fencing, general, if we do,” I 
replied ; and they both laughed, as if I had made a capital 
joke. 
“Our people seem to have had a couple of good beat- | 
ings at Queretaro,” observed my companion, when we had 


bidden adieu to the general. “They say in Mexico that 


Maximilian can get away whenever he chooses.” 

“Then I should go at once; there will be nothing to eat 
in a month or so.” — ; 

“Have you seen Carabajal since you left the city ?” 

“No; but I heard he had been roughly handled by 
Tomas Mejia.” — 

“Ah, Tomas is a we soldier. If he were as good a — 
courtier, we should -have all our work cut out to make 
headway’ against Maximilian.” 

“You mean?” 7 


_ I should say that, with the possible exception of Porfirio 


the small talk which accompanied it, my curiosity was 
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“Qh, it’s the old story. When there’s a battle to be 
fought and won, Tomas is in request. At other times he 
is cold-shouldered for the gilt-edged Miramon and the 
plausible Marquez. Yet the little Indian knows better 
how to carry on the war than all the rest put together. 


Diaz, he is by a long way the most capable leader in the 
country.” 

« Why did he join the emperor’s party ?” 

“Through the influence of the priests, my boy. Tomas — 
is a devoted son ms the church, and is fighting for her — 
absolute supremacy.” 

“Well, every one seems to think he is a oe 
honest mian, and I hope he won't come to grief. But this 
is Captain Carbonnel’s tent, and here are our friends — 
waiting for us.” 

By Carbonnel’s ingenuity quite a little feast was pre- 
pared, and we all three—for Miguel could not leave his = 
regiment—vied with one another in doing honour to the _ 
man who had helped us so unselfishly. oan 

But I willingly admit that throughout the meal, and ES 


greatly exercised concerning our guest’s visit to the camp. 

At last the dinner came to an end, cigarettes were lit, a 
jar of pulque was produced, and we settled down comfort- 
ably for an hour’s chat. 


“ Now, sefior,” said I, “unless the renee has tied your 


tongue on the subject, tell us how things are going in the 
ue 
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Nicolas gravely watched the upward curl of smoke from 
his cigarette. “Well,” he answered, “affairs were bad 
enough under O’Horan after the emperor left, but during 
the last few days Mexico has simply been purgatory. 
Marquez came in on the twenty-sixth of March, with a 
commission from Maximilian as Lieutenant-General of the 
Empire.” 

_“T suppose he is on the way back to Queretaro by this 
time,” I observed. 

Nicolas looked to see if I was jesting, then he resumed, 
“As I was saying, Marquez came, and within a couple of 
hours everybody knew about it. Proclamations were 
issued broadcast, foreed loans were demanded in the em- 
peror’s name, the prisons were filled, and hundreds of men 
_ were pressed into the ranks of the Imperial army.” 

“They'll get food and clothing,” said Mark cynically, 
“and be able to run away when the guns go off.” 

“But, excuse me, sefior,” put in Fernando, “there is 
something behind all this. You didn’t ride post-haste 
from Mexico to bring this news.” 

Nicolas laughed again. “Hardly,” he replied dryly, 
“and founder a good horse into the bargain. Well, I 
suppose there can be little harm in telling you, the news 
will soon spread. Marquez is coming out.” 

“To fight?” eried Fernando, with heightened colour. 

“That is the understanding. He is to fall on your rear, 
while the Puebla garrison makes a furious sally.” 

We three looked at each other. With a really determined 
enemy on either side of us, we should be in a cleft stick. 
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But Mark went straight to the main point. 
many men has Marquez got?” he asked. 

“About four thousand Mexicans, who may or. may no 
fight—if they do you will be hard pushed—the Huzares 
Colorados five hundred strong, and veteran troops, the 
Gendarmeria under Count Vickenburgh, all picked men, a 
full complement of artillery, and a hundred wagon loads 
of ammunition. Add the Puebla garrison, and you will 
have a notion of what’s in store for you.” = 

“What will the general do?” I asked. 

“Storm the town first, and beat Marquez afterwards,” 


eried Carbonnel. 


Our guest paused in the act of lighting a fresh cigarett . 


“Diaz didn’t take me into his confidence,’ he remarked 


“serenely. 
NEY EEUNOION it appeared perfectly clear that we must 


and we separated that night with the conviction that ther 
were stirring times in front of us. ie 


Early the next morning, after warmly thanking us for _ 


our hospitality, Nicolas rode away to San Juan, while we 
went about our duties with rather anxious hearts. Bf 

What would Diaz do? That was the question which 
so sorely perplexed us. eee eee ; 


To raise the siege would put fresh heart into the enemy, 
and Nees flushed with his success, would most likely 


toils which surrounded him. 


_ The alternative was an attempt to carry the town by 


storm, and this was an extremely hazardous venture. 

- Even a successful assault would entail a heavy loss, 
while, if we failed, the situation would be far worse than 
~ before. 

Twice during the day I caught a glimpse of the general, 
but it was impossible to gather any information from his 
_ features, so calmly did he bear himself. 

“To look at him,” said Mark approvingly, “you would 
fancy he was ignorant of any unusual danger.” 

But the busy brain was hard at work, and the calm 
brow only served as a fair cloak to hide the deep workings 
of a fertile mind. 

To fight or fly? At length the answer seemed to come, 

and many were the low murmurs of discontent when the 
_ order to stop all siege operations was issued. 
The digging of trenches and building of cantiewenks 
- ceased as if by magic; the artillerymen busied themselves 
in removing the heavy guns that had wrought so much 
havoe ; fatigue parties in obedience to orders scattered in 
all directions to fill sacks with straw and twigs—many 
believed for the purpose of making a big smoke to cover 
our retreat—and everything betokened preparations for a 
hasty flight. 

The Imperialists, who had fought so stoutly, came to the 


ramparts and jeered at us. They had received information © 


of the relieving army, and openly exulted in our discom- 


fiture. 
Fighting Carbonnel was furious. Before his men he 
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kept silent, but to us he se his fectinne? in tern 
of ae. contempt He was lost in amazement. ‘That 


Monich, Erle run away from Ee araiee passed his ue 
prehension. ; 

“We shall never hold up our heads again,” he declared 
“Just think of it! An army in splendid fighting trim, 


retreating without even seeing the colour of the enemy's 
uniform !” : 
“Canvas blouses, blue trousers with red stripes, head- Bi 
gear various, volunteered Mark politely, as if eager to — 
satisfy him on that score. ae 
“Perhaps we are going to march against Marquez,” I 
suggested. 
“And he'll keep us dodging about while the garrison — 
revictuals La Puebla, and makes good all the mischief our 
guns have done. It is sickening.” Se 
“Here comes Miguel,” cried Mark. “Our old friend — 
looks as if retreating agreed with his constitution. — 
Well, colonel, are your legs in good condition for a 
run?” pate 
“Just a few hundred yards,” the Indian answered, and 
I thought he looked at us’ with rather a proud smile on his — 
usually impassive features. “I have come to say farewell q 
in case of accidents.” 
“Any danger of getting lost?” asked Mark jokingly. : 
Miguel looked a little surprised at the question, then he — : 
said, “ Ah, I forgot, you won’t be engaged. When the sun — 
shines I shall be in Puebla—or dead.” 
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: 
It was our turn now to gape in astonishment. “In 


| ee Puebla—or dead !” 


“Are you dreaming, Miguel?” I asked, with a laugh. 
 “T trust not,” returned he quietly, “since the general 
has given me the command of one of the storming-parties.” 
“Tell us all about it,” said Mark; “you might as well 
be talking in your native language.” 

Thereupon Miguel poured into our wondering ears an 
account of the general’s plans. 

“These preparations are all a feint,” he began; “and if 
they have misled you, the garrison is likely to be deceived 
as well. But Diaz intends taking La Puebla to-night. 
When the heavy guns open fire on Fort Carmen, the signal 
lights will flash across San J uan, and at that moment 
thirteen storming-parties, a hundred men in each, will 
make a dash for the ramparts.” 

“ And you are to lead one of them!” we all three cried 
as with one breath. 

“Yes, my party will be stationed a little to the north of 
the Garita de Mexico.” 

“Bravo, Miguel!” cried Carbonnel, “the general has got 
hold of one man who means to be over the walls. Are 
there any vacancies to be filled up ?” 

Again the Indian smiled proudly. “The officers are 
actually grumbling with Diaz for having appointed me,” 
he said. “They crowded about him as if he had been 
issuing tickets for a grand féte, and every one pressed his 


claims.” 
“Well, it is hard that you fellows should get all the 
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glory, while we sit ae on horseback es potas 
; erumbled Carbonnel. 
“Your turn comes next,” Miguel replied; “there will be 
es of work for the cavalry when we go after Marque 
But it is time to bid you adieu; I have to meet the 
general.” 
«JT will walk with you,” I said; “I am anxious to have — 
a word with Diaz.” 
The Indian gazed at me steadily. “The general is very 
busy,” he said at length. ok 
“T shan’t keep him a minute, and if we hasten we shall 


catch him before the council begins.” 


“You are a rank traitor, Francisco,’ Carbonnel called — 


out after us; “I'll have you put under arrest.” 


When we were half-way across to the San Juan hill, — 


Miguel suddenly stopped. “Go back, mi amigo,” he said 


gravely, “and give up the notion of this mad venture. 
Why should you go out of your way to court danger ? 
With me it is different, I have to do my duty.” 


“Just answer me one question, Miguel,” I said. “Did — 


the general order you to lead the Sore or was it 


ie ” 
your own suggestion ? 


“T volunteered,” he replied, looking rather nonplussed. 
“Then you can’t complain of my doing the same thing,” 
I answered with a laugh ; “and if I know anything of 
Diaz, he will let me go.” 


The leaders of the storming-parties were flocking to the 
hill, and TI hurried Miguel along at a faster pace. 
Fortunately the confer. nce had not begun, and saluting 


. the Ae I beage he would ioe a minute of his 


_ time. . 
_ “Well,” he said, with his bright smile, “what can I do 


_ for you?” 


“General,” I replied, “a short time back you said that 


“my comrade and I deserved a reward. I have come to ask 


for it. I want you to let us go with Colonel Alfaro to- 
night.” 

“Tt is terribly dangerous,” he said, still smiling; “I 
would rather you kept out of it.” 

“But you will not refuse your consent, general? I can 
tell the colonel that we have your permission ?” 

“Then you must be at his quarters by ten o’clock,” he 
answered reluctantly, and I went over to acquaint Miguel 
with my success. 

The Indian looked at me with a mournful pride. “I 
shall be glad to have you and Marcos at my side,” he said; 
“but it is a desperate venture. However, we are all in the 
hands of God, and a man can meet no better fate than to 
die fighting bravely for the land that gave him birth.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


LA PUEBLA, OR DEATH. 


AITING for the signal! We stood enshrouded by 
the darkness of the night, motionless as statues, 


silent, save for the hearts’ throbbing. 
The soldiers stood ready with bayonets fixed; we three, 
Miguel, Mark, and I, having our swords bared, headed them. 


We strained our eyes, striving to make out the outlines — 


of the sullen, frowning walls confronting us. 


Miguel had done his speechifying before we marched to — 


the spot allotted to us. 


It did not amount to much as an oration, but perhaps it — % 


served as well as a half-hour’s discourse. 


“My lads,” he said, “there is no backing out in this : 4 
command. ‘La Puebla, or death, is my watchword, and 


those who don’t like the prospect can retire now.” 


No vivas greeted the terse speech, but I looked into — - 
the men’s faces, and the brightly-flashing eyes and set lips e 


betokened a purpose as firm as that of their leader. 


Picked troops they were, all from the State of Oaxaca, > 


the wild southern state that had furnished so many 
warriors for the sacred cause, that had sent forth Miguel, 
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their colonel, Porfirio Diaz, their trusted chief, and Juarez, 
- the President of Mexico, who, by his steadfast courage and 
~ unswerving determination, had foiled the ambitious projects 
of the French emperor. 
| “Tia Puebla, or death!” It was a bold boast, vain- 
-— glorious perhaps on the lips of some, but I knew that the 
quiet, dark-eyed man whom we followed would make it 
good. 
The fate of a nation most probably hung upon the issue 
of the next hour's strife, and the thought was enough to 
make even a coward brave. 

I cannot hope fully to describe the wonderful and vary- 
ing fantasies that passed through my mind, as I stood there - 
in the gloom. 

Memories of childhood, long since forgotten, sprang un- 
expectedly into life; childish words and deeds thrust them- 
selves prominently forward; weird counterfeits of my 
parents, of Carbonnel, of the dead Antonio danced before 
my eyes, and oddly enough the last one, unlike the others, 
refused to vanish. 

It stood before me, the presentment of my lost comrade, 
with sword upraised, pointing towards La Puebla, as if to 
direct my steps. I gazed at it with such a strange fasci- 
nation that it became real, life-like; I could hardly keep 
from calling out the familiar name. 

But as the period of waiting lengthened, all other 
thoughts were swallowed up in the one fierce, wellnigh 
overmastering desire to break away, to dash forward 
blindly, and get at the enemy. 


the noise sounded as sweetest music to our ears. 


Instinctively we turned our heads towards the hill a 


San Juan. ‘Two towers stood, one at either end of the 2 
plateau, and between these stretched a number of wires 


matter. ae oi 
Directly the feigned attack upon Fort Carmen began, — 

these were lit, and a broad glare of lurid light illuminated : 

both hill and valley. . : 
Just one glimpse I caught of Mark and my comrades ; 


then came Miguel's “ Forward,” and bloodhounds freed 
from the leash could hardly have raced more swiftly than — 
we did across the intervening space. : 
Everywhere now the iron storm raged furiously. The 
Imperialist artillerymen plied their heavy guns unceas- 


ingly, while the infantry manned the ramparts, waiting 


with levelled rifles to pour ina deadly volley, 
All around us rose the savage cries of battle; shot and 


shell sped whizzing and crashing over our heads; men 
shouted wildly, “Viva la Independencia!” and the purse 
sent back answering cheers of “ Viva el Emperador!” 


\ 
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‘ But “hot a aalaies in Miguel's band fired a shot: or 
uttered a syllable. 

- Swiftly and silently we bounded along, a black, compact 

“mass, like some huge fabulous monster. | 

Half the distance was traversed, and we were as yet 
untouched ; ten yards further, and a shot, passing directly 
over my head, made the first gap in our column. 

There was a half-stifled groan from one of the sufferers ; 
those in the rear made a little detour to avoid the fallen 
bodies; and we were rushing on as before without a 
- second’s pause. 

The detachment on our left, though having a shorter 
distance to go, had the ill-luck to face a far fiercer fire. 
Indeed so furious was the cannonade that they hesitated, 
and after a moment’s indecision ran back to cover. 

It was just after this lamentable occurrence that the first 
“iva,” burst from our throats, and you shall judge whether 
we did right in cheering. 

When the smoke lifted we .saw to the left, but in 
advance of us, the leader of the beaten storming-party. 
He was a slight, spare man, with grizzled locks, old in 
years, but possessing the fiery enthusiasm of youth. 

He stood there with naked sword, proud, resolute, and 
defiant, while the bullets whistled round him like a rain of 
hail. . 

The roar of the guns, the rattle of musketry, and the 
‘sound of our own cheering drowned his words; but what he 
said mattered little—the sight of that gallant veteran was 
an object-lesson in heroism. 


And to ‘theit credit if record it, his men did not long 4 
suffer him to stand alone. In the face of a heavy fire they 
ran forward, caught him up, and swept on in glorious style 


till the smoke hid them from view. 


Now it must not be supposed that during this time we Sa 
stood idle, though the whole incident flashed sk as swiftly Z 


as a picture in a kaleidoscope. 


By the time that our colleagues vanished behind the 


smoke-curtain we had almost reached the walls—Miguel, 


fleet of foot and strong of purpose, a dozen yards in | 


advance. 


The Imperialist infantry who opposed us had patiently 


bided their time, and now at almost point-blank range 


delivered a telling volley. 

An involuntary groan escaped us as Miguel fell; but he 
was on his feet again instantly, though I noticed that he 
had shifted his sword to his left hand. 

But there was little time for regret or even thought in 
the midst of the horrible turmoil. 

The men who carried ladders planted them against the 
walls. Miguel, holding his sword between his teeth, sprang 
on one, I after him, while Mark mounted the next. 

A mad, surging, struggling throng we formed. The 
ladders groaned and creaked under our weight. One, that 


on my left, fell with a crash, carrying its living, palpitat- fe 


ing freight to the ground. 
Kvery inch of our own ladder was crowded, and the 

men at the bottom strove frantically to gain a foothold. | 
Suddenly there arose a wild yell of joy and a burst of 


~ 
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enthusiastic cheering. Miguel was on the ramparts. “La 
Puebla, or death!” Our leader had made his boast good, 

But the “vivas” were choked at their birth. For a — 
- second he stood there, plain in the sight of all men ; then 
he fell forward in a heap. At 

Even as he sank to the ground my sword was playing 
amongst the foe, and, eager to avenge the death of their 
chief, his followers pressed after me. 

Then with a resounding “ Hurrah,’ Mark dashed into 
the fray, fighting his way to my side. 

The firing had stopped; the fight had resolved itself 
into a desperate hand-to-hand struggle of maddened men. 

We on our side were few, and had lost our leader; the 
enemy were numerous, and commanded by a gallant officer 
who scorned to retreat. 

Little by little we were pushed back by sheer superior 
weight, almost to the city walls. 

Then it was that, mad with rage and vexation, I made a 
last effort. I thought of my fallen comrade, and grimly 
resolved that his sacrifice should bear fruit. 

“ Mexicans!” I shouted with all the vigour of my 
lungs, “remember your gallant leader—‘La Puebla, or 
death!’ - 

Had I wielded the wand of a magician, the transforma- 
tion could not have been more startling. 

The men, wearied with the giving and receiving of 
blows, exhausted by fatigue, borne back by the multitude 
of their enemies, suddenly stood firm as a solid wall. 

The Imperialists hurled themselves against us in vain. 


Twice we met their shock and withstood it; then, ‘as 
fell back baffled and broken, we dashed at them. 
: seems a ae cause . produce so big an effect, but 


he Indians, yelling “ is Puebla, or death!” in a species, x obs : 

. frenzy, pressed on our heels. = 
To right and left the Imperialists parted like the ocean- 

waters ploughed by the keel of a stout barque, and we 


passed through, smiting down those who tried to bar = 
progress. > 
Suddenly the officer who kept with us shouted, “To the = 


#22 


gate, men, to the gate!” and making a half-wheel, we 
pressed like a battering-ram against the dense mass of 


_Imperialists on our right. 


But now round after round of victorious cheering pro- 
claimed that the army was pouring into the city ; La 
Puebla was taken. a 

ee big suns of the Loreta. redoubt on he nor Weis ‘ 


had ceased. 

The Imperialists threw down their arms and surrendered — 
themselves as prisoners; the commandant tendered his 2 
sword to Diaz. Se 


“Keep it, sefior,” said our general graciously ; “it may 


oe yet do good service for our country.” : 
But even in the first flush of pride and exultation at 
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Salt 


our priiant ator ay: heart felt sad for the sake of 


| Miguel. 


Leaving the surviving aifficar of the stormers to make 
his report, Mark and I went sorrowfully in search of the 
body of our comrade. 

We had no physical hurts save a flesh wound or two, 
but the anguish of our minds was keen. 

I think it came home to us most clearly then how 


greatly the gentle, loyal-hearted Indian had entwined .— Ree 


himself in our affections. All the brightness of success 
was clouded by’ the shadow of his loss. 


We forced a way through the disordered crowd to the 


spot where he fell, and neither of us spoke. 

A battlefield when the fight is done is a horrible sight; 
when one is searching for the corpse of a loved friend 
it is more revolting still. 

We found him at last after a weary search, and the 
ground where he lay was wet with blood. I knelt down 
and gently raised his head; the eyes were open, but sight- 
less. I called his name; there was no response, and | 
turned despairingly to my comrade. 

With swift, deft fingers, Mark undid the wounded man’s 
tunic, and baring his side, pointed to the hole which the 
bullet had made. — 

“Get out your flask,” he cried; “quick, I’ll see to the 
wound. Loosen his teeth if you can, and pour some of 
the stuff into his mouth. It may be fancy, but I believe 
his heart is beating.” 

I did not stop to consider if Mark could be right, but 
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taking the alah fe my flask, I forced a foe ee: : 
the liquor through the clenched teeth. ; 

My comrade meanwhile was busy bandaging the wound 
with his own linen, and when the work was finished, he 
said,“ Keep on with that, Frank; I’m going for an ambulance.” 

It was quite an unusual thing for Mark to show so ~ 
much excitement, and his behaviour raised strong hopes i in 
my breast that Miguel still lived. a 

A soldier, himself slightly wounded, to whom I gave a — 
drink from the flask, supported the Indian’s head, while Te = 
persevered in my efforts to open the locked teeth. a 

Soon, however, Mark returned, accompanied by four 
attendants bearing a stretcher. > 

“Tt is useless, sefior,” exclaimed one of them, glancing at 
Miguel ; “ the officer is dead, more’s the pity.” , 

Mark turned upon the speaker like an angry bull. 
“Dead!” he thundered; “you idiot, who asked your 
opinion? Stop your chattering, and get the ambulance — os 
ready. Now, Frank, gently, just as he is. Keep your 
arm steady, my boy; I don’t want the bleeding to start 
afresh. Lay him so. That’s right. Now, you fellows, — 
put that strap straight, and walk as if you were tread- 
ing on eggs. Softly there, in front.” 

Just then the sun burst forth in glorious splendour, 
and its rays fell on the wan cheeks of our stricken — 
comrade. ; 

I felt rather glad—the strong light gave me an excuse 
for rubbing my eyes, and I noticed that Mark furtively aa 
made use of the same opportunity. 


id 
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The bearers stopped in front of a convent, which was 
now used as a hospital, and very sorrowfully we carried 
the Indian to a vacant bed. 

“Colonel Alfaro,” I said to a surgeon; “he is desperately 
wounded.” 

“More than that, sefior,’ returned the surgeon, after a 
easual glance ; “ why did you bring him here ?” 

“Dead!” snorted Mark, contemptuously, “are you 
dreaming? JI tell you that he lives. A dead man’s heart 
doesn’t beat.” 

Impressed by the earnestness of the speaker, and per- 
haps a little alarmed at his fierce looks, the surgeon made 
a thorough examination, and admitted that life was not yet 
extinct. 

“Still I fear it is only a question of an hour or two, 
sefiors,” he said sadly ; “ but I will do my best.” 

“That's the way to talk,” exclaimed Mark, cheerfully ; 
“ what can we do to help ?” 

“ Nothing, sefior; in fact you would rather hinder me.” 

“Then well take a _ walk,” returned my comrade 
promptly, “and call back later.” 

I think the surgeon was rather glad to see us retire, 
but stopping at the door, I looked towards the bed, asking 
myself for what should we return ? 

Mark, however, now he had done for Miguel all that lay 
in his power, seemed to dismiss the subject from his mind, 
and hurried me away briskly. 

The broad light of day fully revealed the havoc which 
our siege-cuns had wrought in the city. The churches— 


—had suffered terribly, many of the convents were un- 
roofed, and in some quarters which the guns most readily 
reached whole blocks of buildings were a. de- 
eg stroyed. ee 
But it pleased me to observe how quietly the new order 
of things was accepted. 

Although the commandant of the Loreta redoubt still — 
persisted in holding out, Diaz acted as if both victors. and — 


vanquished had fought in one common cause. 

The Imperialist soldiers had done their duty, therefore — 
they were entitled to respect, and all, both soldiers and _ 
citizens, were Mexicans like ourselves. oa 


Heavy penalties were to be inflicted for any acts of | 
lawlessness; but indeed I saw none committed, or even s 
ie oer was owing perhaps. to the elevating 
influences of French civilization. 


Having spent a couple of hours in walking about ‘the 
town, we returned to the convent, and were immediately 
admitted. i : zs 3 


The surgeon, perceiving us, came forward. What was 
-his message—a sentence of life or death ? 


“ Well, sefiors,” he exclaimed, “I am happy to say that : 
your friend is not dead yet. The spark of life which you 
found in him we have managed to keep, but whether i 
will grow ay or go 2 Out I should not care to a : 


weeks,” 


After telling the surgeon our names, and where to find 
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us, in case of need, we went away, I sorrowfully, Mark 


_ rather hopefully. 


“J think there’s a chance, my boy,” said he, “or the 


surgeon wouldn’t be looking to the future. Poor old 


Miguel, always true as steel! I don’t believe the old boy 
ever had a selfish thought in his head. But we must make ~ 
an account of ourselves to the fire-eater.” 
“Yes, he will think that we have all three been killed.” 
Carbonnel was really growing very anxious concerning 
our safety, but he chose to greet us in rather cavalier 


fashion. 


“Ah!” said he, giving us an easy nod, “ been to see the 
fight ? I hear from some of the fellows that you could 
get a splendid view from the hill. I suppose you went 
into the city afterwards! Much damage done? Did you 
happen to see Miguel ?” 

I suppose that the mention of the Indian’s name brought 
a graver expression into our faces, for Carbonnel, altering 
his bantering tone, exclaimed earnestly, “Is he dead ?” 

Thereupon we gave him a faithful account of all that 
had occurred, and finished by repeating the surgeon’s last 
words, 

This statement Carbonnel, like Mark, took to be a 
hopeful sign. 

“There seems to be a chance,” he said; “and if any one 
can pull through, Miguel can. His constitution is hard as 
iron. Put away your gloomy looks, Francisco. I’m going 
to tell the men how gallantly their late captain led the 


_ gtormers, They are hungering for news.” 
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A portion of Carbonnel’ troop was composed of men 
who had helped to rescue my father, and these listened 


one of them, their loyal comrade, who had ridden side by 
side with them on many a dangerous errand, had shared 


rejoiced with them in success. 


wounds their grief was intense, and plainly showed itself 
in their sorrowful faces. 

“But our old friend and leader is not dead, my lads,” 
concluded the captain, “we will hope for his recovery ; 


and should his life be spared to us, we will let him know 
what we think of his gallant deed.” 

The men cheered and broke up into little groups in 
order to talk it over, while we went into the captain’s 
tent. 

It soon became evident that Diaz intended following up 
his advantage at once. A garrison was placed in the 


captured city, and then the interrupted operations for | 


breaking up the camp were resumed. 

The soldiers, elated by the recent victory, went about 
their work light-heartedly, and one name—that of Mexico 
—was on the lips of all. 

La Puebla had fallen before their prowess, why not the 


capital itself ? A rapid march—defeating Marquez by the a 


way—a fierce cannonade, and then the bayonet ! 
Before night set in I heard this programme many times 
repeated, and perhaps it was feasible. 


eagerly to the story of the colonel’s daring. For he was 


their privations, heartened them when in despair, and — 


When Carbonnel told them how he fell covered with — 


Ae 
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But I felt certain that Porfirio Diaz, dashing soldier as 
he was, would not subject the capital of his country to the 
horrors of an assault unless absolutely driven to it. 

Most of the people inside the gates sided with Juarez; — 
all save the Huzares Colorados and Gendarmeria, now 
accompanying Marquez, were Mexicans, a fact which the 
general would not forget. 

But the first two items on the programme would prob- 
ably be carried out, and indeed before long, Carbonnel 
received orders to present himself at headquarters. 

“We shall be in the saddle by dawn, or soon after,” 
predicted Mark, lazily ; “and I’m in want of a good sleep. 
There won’t be much rest now till we have settled with 
Marquez.” 

“ And then ?” 

“T reckon we shall sit down in front of Mexico till the 
provisions in the city are done, and then we shall jog back 
to the hacienda.” . 

“That's a good prophet. I’m beginning to get very tired 
of this fighting business, and wish it was well over.” 

“So do I, my boy; but wishing won't bring it about, 
worse luck.” 

We were both nearly asleep when the captain returned, 
but roused up on hearing his voice. 

“Here's a pretty pair of warriors,’ he exclaimed 
jestingly ; “a little sentry duty would teach you to keep 
your eyes open.” 

“You see, my dear Fernando,” said I, “how dull we 
become without your pretty wit to sharpen us.” 


able to get a sound sleep last night, while we were in the 
fight. But come, Fernanda, tell your news before I begin : 


to yawn.” : 
“Tt’s soon told. We start in the morning directly afick 
breakfast to look for Marquez. The general intends to . 


fight on the plains near Apizaco.” 
“ Well, I suppose we shall win,” Mark said, coolly ; “ but 
the Red Hussars and the Gendarmeria will take a lot of 


eet 


- beating, seeing how badly we are off for cavalry.” 


“The general has arranged for that. Directly he re- a 


ceived warning from Nicolas Valentin he telegraphed to - 5 


Queretaro, and Guardarama is on his way with two — 


thousand troopers. If he arrives in time, we shall chase _ 


the Imperialists right into Mexico,” and the young cate 


delighted at the prospect, laughed joyously. 


“T shan’t chase anybody,’ announced Mark in decided | = 


tones, “till I’ve had a good rest. You youngsters can 


do all the chasing, I’m getting an old man,’ and in a — 
few minutes his regular breathing told us that ee 
slept. 

This I took to be very selfish on his part, as it left me 
to bear the brunt of Carbonnel’s enthusiasm; but fortu- ane 
nately imperative duties cut his remarks short, and I aa : 
the opportunity of getting beneath the blankets. oa 

Directly reveille sounded, I rose, and leaving Mark to_ : 
do what was necessary, set out for the convent in La ss 
Puebla whither we had carried Miguel. 

Greatly to my surprise, on turning the corner of the 
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street, I encountered no less a person than General Diaz, 
__ who was preparing to mount his horse. 


“Ah! Don Francisco,” he cried, “paying your friend — 


a last visit before starting? Poor fellow, I have just seen _ : 


7 


him. 

“ Does he still live, general ? ” 

“Yes, thanks to a marvellous constitution. The doctors 
say he should have died where he fell; but I hope they 
will pull him through. His death would be a distinct 
loss to Mexico; honest men are none too plentiful, Don 
Francisco.” 


_ With that he waved his hand in kindly adieu, and = 
attended by two officers, rode down the street, while I 


entered the convent, feeling a greater respect for the 
general than ever. 

The surgeon’s report was in some respects satisfactory. 
Miguel still lived, although unconscious; his pulse beat 
more firmly, and he displayed scarcely any symptoms of 
fever. 

“General Diaz has only just left him,” the surgeon 
added; “and you may take it for granted that if human 
skill and careful nursing can save your friend, he will 
recover.” : 

“But do you think that he will get better?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“That is a hard question, sefior. But one thing I can 
say with truth—the case is not hopeless,” and with this 
negative kind of comfort I had to leave. 

The men were finishing breakfast when I returned to 
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camp, but as all my things were in readiness, I had sage ; 


time to eat a substantial meal. . 
“Well,” questioned Mark, as we strolled up and down 

waiting for the bugle-call, “ what of Miguel ? ” 
I recounted the surgeon’s opinion, and also informed my 

comrade of the general’s visit. 

“That’s hearty of Diaz,” he oe) “TJ like that; it. 
shows he takes a kindly interest in his men. One can’t 
wonder they’re all so fond of him. But there’s the bugle. 
Now for Fernando’s chase. The reer makes a fine 
soldier though, for all his nonsense.” 

“ Responsibility’s a capital medicine for curing an 
impetuous temper,” I answered, vaulting lightly into the — 
saddle. “Well, it’s good-bye to La Puebla. And now for 
Marquez and Mexico.” 

“Now for Marquez; Mexico will last a month or two 
longer,” said Mark, dryly. : 

We took our places; the last word of command was 
given, and amidst the “vivas” of the infantry camped 
next to us, we rode from the ground. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE FIGHT WITH MARQUEZ 


Y the time that Marquez came up, Porfirio Diaz had ~ 
advanced the bulk of his forces to Apizaco, thirty 
miles from La Puebla. | 

It was rather amusing to Mark and myself to note the 
effect which his responsible position produced upon Car- 
bonnel. 

The boldness which had always characterized him, of 
course, remained, but it was now tempered by prudence, 
and even Mark felt compelled to admit that the captain 
performed his scouting duties admirably. 

We found the enemy, marked his strength, the disposi- 
tion of his forces, the line of march, and then fell back on 
our main body. 

“Thank goodness we've done with that,’ said Mark, 
affecting a tone of intense relief; “I feared once or twice 
that the captain intended charging the hussars.” 

Carbonnel laughed. “We shall get our share of that 
before long,” he declared, “ especially if Guardarama doesn’t 
arrive in time.” 

“Tf he fails us, we shall all have our work cut out,” 


Mark returned significantly. 


Marquez arranged his ae ae battle with the Red oe 
‘Hussars on the right, the Gendarmeria on his left, the in- 
fantry in the centre, and began the fight by pushing for- 
ward two batteries of light artillery, to whose compliments _ 
our gunners quickly responded. , 
But the artillery duel did not last long. We hs 
~ Marquez—a little dried-up-looking warrior with one eye— — 
place himself at the head of his troops, and then with a 
dash the whole line came at us. 


I glanced meaningly at Mark as the Gendarmeria, who — 
were on our side of the battlefield, settled in their saddles. a 
It looked as if we were doomed to annihilation. 

As for the captain, his cheeks glowed and he watched 
the enemy with flashing eyes. , 

“We may as well have a fling at them as wait here to — a 
be cut down,” he cried, and turning round addressed a few 
poe words to the soldiers, who responded with — a loud — 
“win.” = 

_ Then waving his sword he gave the order to charge,and 
away we dashed on our madcap ride. = 

I suppose that few of us really expected to emerge alive 
from the fray, but the thought neither checked our speed si 
nor damped our spirits. “e 

Carbonnel said truly that it was better than atm ding 
still to be killed. : 

‘Nearer and nearer the enemy approached—tall, fine- se 
looking men, and well-mounted—and as the distance be- 


the earth 


strength, we kept well together, riding in a compact body. 
. Whether the Gendarmeria put us down as_ escaped 
lunatics I cannot say; they came on gallantly enough, 
calmly confident in their superior numbers. 

A few yards only remained to be covered. “Viva la 
Independencia!” cried the captain. “Viva el Empera- 
dor!” replied our opponents lustily, and then we sprang 
at them. 

Carbonnel, a yard in front, was already inside their 
ranks; Mark and I, side by side, toiled after him, and we 
were closely followed by the whole troop. 

Only one incident of the desperate fight remains clearly 
impressed on my memory. 

Carbonnel, like the evil genius of the conflict, still riding 
ahead, was cutting out a clear path for himself by the 
sheer fury of his onslaught. Between him and me, and 
right in my way, I encountered a fair-haired stripling with 
blue eyes, and fresh, rosy complexion. There was little 
need to question his nationality ; he was English to the 
core. 

My sword was raised to strike, when I suddenly per- 
ceived that he was wounded and sabreless. 

“For Old England, my friend!” I cried, and swerving 
to one side, bore down upon a short, stout-shouldered 
German. 

With the exception of this incident, which stands out 
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clearly in the foreground, the picture on the 
blurred and indistinct. 

I recall only a confused, struggling throng of horsemen. 
hoarse vivas, the clash of sword against sword, the snap- — 
ping of pistols, the groans of the wounded, and the ia 
exultant cries of those who fought their way uninjured. 4 

I remember catching sight once of Carbonnel driving his 
great Texan into the heart of the press, and I have a dim — 
“notion that Mark on one occasion knocked over a man 
whose sword-point was scarcely an inch from my body. _ & 

But the next thing which I recollect clearly was our 
getting through on the other side, and the downfall of the 
captain. 

He had emerged from the mélée, and was in the . 
very act of turning round, when his gallant beast fell : 
heavily. a) 

Fearing for the safety of our friend, Mark and I sprang — 
to the ground and ran to him. 2 

“J’m all right,” he exclaimed bravely, as we helped him 
to rise; “but poor old Malinche”—he called his horse . 
after the mountain of that name, because both, he said, — 4 
were so bare and brown—“ will never carry me again!” 

“Here’s a horse, captain,” cried Juan, riding up; “his 
owner won’t need him.” : t 

The Gendarmeria, having formed their ranks anew, were . 
now dashing boldly at our infantry, already hardly pressed. 
The Red Hussars were doing havoc on our left, our centre 
seemed to be undecided as to standing firm any longer,and 
suddenly there rose an exulting shout of “Viva el Emper- 


Raney 
‘ * 
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ador!” as our right began to waver before the onset of the 
Gendarmeria. | . 

_ That was the real moment of victory. If the Imperial- 
ists had swept on with one bold determined rush, I believe 


that the issue of the conflict was in their hands. 


Happily for us, they gave Diaz time to bring up two 
fresh infantry regiments, which he had held in reserve, and 
_ these, heartening their comrades once more, restored the 
chances of victory to an equal balance. 

Meanwhile those of Carbonnel’s troop who had weathered 
the storm—flushed, panting, some with ugly wounds, others 
unscathed, a few dismounted, but all ready and eager for 
another dash at the foe—formed up behind their leader. 

Suddenly a hearty and vigorous “viva” ran through the 
ranks of our comrades, and we noticed Marquez beginning 
to withdraw his men. 

The meaning of this startling alteration became apparent 
when Carbonnel, rising in his stirrups, cried excitedly, 
“The cavalry ! Guardarama’s cavalry !” 

Recognizing that he could not make headway against 
- Diaz thus reinforced, Marquez prepared for a swift but 
orderly retreat. 

The time in which to act was short, but I must say that 
his measures were taken with the utmost promptitude and 
celerity. 

As soon as he was made aware of Guardarama’s advance 
he hurried his baggage, infantry, and artillery across the 
plains towards Huamantla, protecting their retreat with his 


whole force of cavalry. 


mountains this side of Orizaba. 
eyed gullies, he can keep us Behe hidesnnd sdk for 3 

month,” 
 ©Guardarama will never eh him,” ig declared. “. 
will have to cut a passage through the Red Hussars first, 
and his horses will be blown before he gets to ie ; 
“ And the Hussars will stand a lot of cutting at, 

- Mark. 

But our forecast soon proved to be false. “ Viva Guar 
darama !” cried Carbonnel, “that’s a throw of three Sixes, 


That will stop Marquez. Look, Francisco, they will ¢ t 


him off for certain.” 


Guardarama had suddenly changed his tactics. His 


opponent’s plan was so obvious that it could not be mis 
understood. Once safely across the plains he could eithe 
retreat to Orizaba, or if hard pressed, stand at bay in th 
mountains. 


Seeing this, and recognizing the truth of the sailors’ 
Guardarama 
stopped his direct pursuit and raced away down the 
Orizaba road, intending by this manceuvre, some distance 
further ahead, to cut right across the track of the fugitiy 
It was this which had drawn forth Carbonnel’s enthu 


saying, “that a stern-chase is a long chase,” 


ists were caught. 
But the wily Mexican had played fox too often to 1 
trapped now. 
The instant the tail end of the hostile cavalry Se ‘ 


4 peared ae the toad Marquez ehippad Spin his whole ith 
force and set off racing as hard as he could in the opposite 
direction. 


admiringly. “I haven’t any love for Marquez; I believe 
he’s a cruel little beggar, and full of deceit; but he’s hand- 
; _ ling those fellows yonder like a master craftsman.” 

“What is he trying to do?” I asked. : 
“He means getting to the plateau above the town; 


there’s only one road to it. Then while he holds the pass 


the baggage will be pushed ahead, and we shall have a 


running fight to Mexico.” 


“ Here’s a note from the general,” exclaimed Carbonnel, 


as an orderly rode up. “This will do for you, Francisco. 
‘Send a good man on a good horse to bring back the 
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cavalry. 
--—- “ He’s got a good horse right’ enough,” said Mark slyly, 
but I did not stay to join in the laugh which followed. 


Making my way across the plain, I finally struck into 
the Orizaba road ; but Guardarama’s troopers were already 
out of sight. However, urging my horse to his fleetest 
_ pace, I rode on, comforted by the reflection that it was im- 
possible to miss my game. 
-_ Tleave you to imagine the disgust of the cavalrymen, 
7 when, on my overtaking them, they learned what had 
happened. 
Unhappily, too, the horses were so tired by their long 
gallop, that it was useless to return without giving them a 
rest, 


“That's a smart trick, and smartly worked,” said Mark. : : 


This delay, although vapealie afforded: aeabe an 

excellent chance of slipping away, and he appears to hav: 2 
~ availed himself of the opportunity. : f 
Tt was in fact four o’clock in the afternoon of the next 
day when, having passed Diaz on the road, we came up 
with the enemy’s rear-guard. | 
- Here I rejoined my comrades, who had been clinging to 
the skirts of the Imperialists without being able to ea a 


material damage. 
And although it tells against my side, I must admit 


that even Guardarama’s cavalry seemed to make but 


little impression. Of Marquez and the leading Mexica 


Imperialists we saw nothing; the post of honour had 


been taken by the Huzares Colorados, the Gendarmeria, 


and the light artillerymen, who acquitted themselves right 


Again and again we flung ourselves at them, only to be 
beaten off; and when night put a stop to the fighting, all 
that we had really succeeded in doing was to harass ou 
retreat. . 

Once during the evening I caught sight of the wounded — 
English lad whose life I had spared. He waved his. sound 3 
arm at me in a friendly way—the other was held in a 
sling—and I returned his salute joyfully, glad at heart to 
discover that he still lived. = : 

“Now that’s what I call downright folly,” growled Mark, 2a 
“What on earth does the youngster expect to do? He can _ 
sit his horse, and that’s about all. I suppose he'll stay 
there till a bullet drops him.” 
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«What would: you have him do?” I asked. “Run 
away ?” at which Mark grumbled more than ever. - 
We had a short rest that night, and started early in the 


ee morning ; only to find, however, that Marquez, who had 


‘risen before us, was already on the march. 


“T hear from one of Guardarama’s officers that the 


Causeway between the lakes of Tezcoco and San Christoval 


has been cut, so the enemy will have to make a long round 
of it,’ said Carbonnel as we mounted. 

“Well, they have a good start,” I remarked; “and judg- 
ing by yesterday’s performance, they are well able to keep 

off.” 

The remnant of our troop was sent ahead to find the 
enemy, but for several hours we rode on in the grey light 


of the early morning without discovering them. 


At the place where the road branches off to Tezcoco, 
there is a deep ravine spanned by a bridge, and here we 
came upon the Imperialists in the very act of crossing. 

Marquez, together with the principal Mexican officers, 
was already on the other side. After them passed a 
portion of the cavalry and a small body of infantry ; then 
the bridge was crowded with a string of wagons and 
heavy carts. 

Carbonnel was giving Juan instructions to ride back at 
full speed for the purpose of hurrying up Guardarama, 
when there arose on the air a terrible shriek of agony, 
coupled with a resounding crash—the structure had given 
way, and all its freightage had been hurled into the depths 


below. 


Te stood in readiness to meet an attack, as we found 


our cost, when, thinking to surprise them, we made a ha 


charge. 


the preceding evening were resumed. 
Running, Beste: g 


last of his comrades, but I noticed after one of our charges 
at blood was oozing from a cut across the head. 
“Well,” muttered Mark, “if there is a more obstinate 


< young fool in the world than the one yonder I should like 
to see him. But I'l put an end to his folly the next time 
- Guardarama takes us within reach of their swords.” 


I did not quite understand the speaker’s meaning, but I 


- knew my comrade would not harm the lad, and so waited 
- contentedly for the explanation. 


Soon after this we made our greatest effort, and I really 


_ thought we should succeed in breaking through the enemy’s. 
~ defence. . 


The Gendarmeria fell back slowly, and fighting hard it 


is true, but still they were overborne. 


__ speak, and looking round we saw that our fellows on the | 


Carbonnel and I, followed by a few of our own comrades, 


had pushed into the midst of them, and were rejoicing in 
the hope of victory, when once more the guns began to 


; right were in full retreat. 


— “Back, Fernando,” I shouted, parrying a thrust from a 


_ savage-looking trooper; “ we are surrounded.” 


Quick as thought the captain turned and followed me as 


IT sent my horse flying into the only gap I could discover. 


The next few minutes proved an anxious time. Car- 


S pbonnel received an ugly cut across the shoulder which kept 


him uncomfortable for weeks; Juan, who had joined me 


on the right, was wounded in several places ; and just as we 


cleared the throng, Diego fell. 


I pulled up promptly, and told him to catch hold of my 
(931) 24 
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stirrup leather; but the poor fellow’s leg was hurt, and he 
could barely hobble. i 

Seeing this, I jumped down, helped him to climb ‘into 
the saddle, and then raced along at his side. 

“May the saints hold you in their keeping, sefior,’ ex- 
claimed he gratefully, when, having reached our lines with- 
out further mishap, I was sending him to the rear. “You 
have saved my life.” _ 

“All right, Diego. ‘Some day, alae ace will do as 
much for me. Mark, I had lost sight of you.” 

“Tve got the boy,” replied my comrade, “ and passed 
him on to the surgeons, but there isn’t much the matter 
with him beyond sulkiness. He is wild at having been 
captured, but that feeling will soon wear off.” 

“Oh, the young Englishman! I wondered what you 
were driving at. J am glad he is out of harm’s way.” 

As on the preceding evening, darkness alone put a stop 
to the fighting, and we ate our supper with the know- 
ledge that morning would see our gallant foe safely behind 
the walls of the capital, at which some of us openly ex- 
pressed our satisfaction, for they had fought like heroes, 

“Tam going to invite my Englishman to supper, if 
there’s no objection,” Mark said, and straightway went to 
fetch him. 

He introduced himself to us in humorous fashion. “You 
may take your choice of names, gentlemen,” he said; “I’m 
not in good trim for quarrelling. In England I answer to 
Robert Basil; here I become changed into Don Roberto 


Basilio; my friends and acquaintances generally call me 


Se 
Koy 


See 


OO 


“7 helped him to climb into the saddle. 


Bob; and be the small fry of the household at home Pn 


| = _ simply Bobbie.” 7 . 
“Then we shall call you Bob,” said I; “for we are 


certainly willing to be friends, if you will let us.” . 
~The young fellow laughed. “Tokens of' friendship ! !” he 


other nearly slashes my arm off.” , 


: ~ to be left. on the hills yonder with a bullet eg ON your | 


ae brain” commented the practical one. 


ot “a Well, yes, viewed in that light he you did mea . 


ae good turn,” assented Mr. Robert Basil, “and I daresay the 


sits captain was working on the same lines when he went for 


“my -sword- Bae est a few months in the hospital 


would be preferable to an early death! It strikes me that 

Tye fallen into queer.company.” Fae: 

“You are unfair to me at all events, ” eried Carbonnel 
s laughing ; ; “I struck at your head, but you dodged so 


ee x quickly that I missed my aim. And to tell the truth, I’m 


a ; very glad of it now.” 


=; So am a ” replied our new aoa with a , wageish 
drollery which was; infinitely amusing. “But, I say, isn’t 


it curious. to find four Englishmen sitting out here in the 


heart of Mexico, ane, as eeneotialye as flies on a bald man’s 


head?” . ; 
“Tl let the simile pass, Bob, on account of your wound,” 
Carbonnel said, with mock gravity ; “ but you have made a 
mistake, we only count three Englishmen. This gentleman 
and I make one between us!” 
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exclaimed gaily; “ one of you makes me .a prisoner, an = 


“Better to sit down here and enjoy a pense supper than ee 


are both very young.” 
“It is easy enough to account for us,” I Oey wie the 
“euek died away; “but what on earth are you doing 
here ?” | See. . ce 
“Well,” he answered, with a merry twinkle, “I’m sup 
~ posed to be mining.” 
ee Lead or iron?” asked Carbonnel mischievously. 


“He has found plenty of iron at all events,” Mark a 
- with a glance at the bandaged head and arm. 
“Well,” returned the youngster, comically, “the truth, A 
suppose, is that I belong to the great fool family !” 
_ “There’s one comfort in that,” observed Mark laconically 
- “you'll never feel very lonesome.” 


4 ce you Sno Latin ?” asked Gerbonael ss as much 


wainiost fiouanse ; 
“Only a few old tags that they caned into me when 2 
was at school. But I don’t see the connection.” 


“You are all right,” cheerfully. “ According to our as 


See 
hare es 


Spanish proverb, ‘A fool is never a great fool unless he _ 
knows Latin.” So take heart, my boy.” : ee S 
“Wish I'd known that at school; it might have saved 
the dominie a lot of trouble. But there’s one little bit of Be 
Latin which will always stick to me. I fancy an old 
gentleman named Virgil begins one of his books with it, is 
and he broke off with a laugh. 

“Go on, Bob,” I exclaimed. 


it dectied easy. ‘Arma suuttigits cano— 


“And did you ?” oe Carbonnel, in an ecstasy of 
delight. . 
Bob made a comical grimace. “No,” he answered rue- 
es fully, “it was the other way about—the arms of the man z 
~ eaned me.” 

_ When the merriment subsided I returned to my question, 

_ and inquired how it happened that he came to be fighting 

| in Maximilian’s army. 
“T’m mining with my uncle up at Zacatecas,” he said ; 
“but we can’t do much while this war goes on. Of course, 
I don’t know the ins and outs of it, but I reckon the French 
played old Max a shabby trick bringing him out here and 
then leaving him in the lurch. He seemed to be in a pretty 
tight fix, so I thought I'd count one towards helping to get 
him out.” ‘ 
“You joined the emperor because he appeared to be on 

the losing side ?” 

“That’s about it. There isn’t much good in offering a 
crutch to a man who can walk without it, you know.” 

“That’s good English,” growled Mark, “if there isn’t 
much sense in it. Always help the weaker party; there’s 
plenty of time afterwards to find out which is right.” 

I fancy sarcasm was thrown away on our new acquaint- 
ance; he smiled sweetly at Mark, and said that was how 
he always looked at things. 

Then we fell to talking about the recent fight, and Bob 
expressed the utmost contempt for Marquez, saying that if 


Raed 


“Mark soa fennel that we should Gant in. 
“ Most. ee said that eS “we a Pe sent seou 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CAPTURE OF QUERETARO. 


T was greatly to our satisfaction that we learned next 
morning that Mark’s fears were not likely to be 
realized. The general wisely resolved to give the troops 
under his command a rest, which, after the forced marches 
and severe fighting of the previous days, proved a boon 
both to the men and the horses. 

Accordingly we enjoyed a few hours of real :leisure, 
lounging about and gossiping with Bob, who was a very 
agreeable companion, and caused us plenty of amusement. 

On one point, however, he remained firm, or as Mark 
preferred to call it, “stubborn as a jackass.” We wanted 
to give him his liberty, on condition that he returned to 
Zacatecas and remained quiet during the war. 

Against this he protested energetically, declaring that 
he should take the first opportunity of escaping and of 
rejoining his companions. In vain we reasoned with him, 
and pointed out how foolishly he was acting. 

“The only thing you can do,” said Mark, bluntly, “is to 
get into Mexico and wait to be starved. The emperor is’ 
on his last legs, and hasn’t the faintest hope of success.” 


refused to Badge. 
= We ll put ou in Aes eee Carbonnel,, “and 


- general’s tent, and found Diaz alone. 

“T have pleasant news for you,” he said, kindly. 
messenger from La Puebla has just brought me word that 
Colonel Alfaro continues to improve, and the ee 


hope to save his life.” 
“That is grand news, general,” I said, and thanked hi 
heartily for his thoughtful kindness. 


“J knew you would be pleased,” he resumed smilingly ; | 
“but I had a second reason in sending for you. I have 
need of a trusty messenger to go to General Corona at 
Queretaro. Will you undertake the commission ? < | 

“Willingly, general.” 

“Then be ready to start in the morning. There is only 
one thing I wish to impress upon you—the need fo 
secrecy. It is not necessary for the object of your journey 
to leak out, either here or at Queretaro. I suppose your 
comrade will accompany you ?” : 

“He will wish to, general.” : 

“Very well; he keeps a, still tongue. You will 
my note to Corona himself, and privately.” 7 

“T understand, general.” 


Mexico and wait in patience.” 


Robert Basil, but otherwise the journey suited me admir- 
gs ably, the more so as it was likely to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the downfall of Queretaro. 

Accordingly, after chaffing Carbonnel a little, and bidding 
him keep strict guard over his prisoner, Mark and I set off 
in high spirits, and at the end of several days of uneventful 
riding reached the Juarist camp. 

Nor did I experience any difficulty in the execution of 


my commission. General Corona having received his 
private dispatch, read the introductory letter which Diaz 
had written, and then with the utmost courtesy assigned 
ai - me quarters near himself. 

“The general informs me that you volunteered at the 
storming of La Puebla; it must have been warm work,” 


evening and bring your friend? I shall be glad to hear 
the story. Meanwhile Lieutenant Alvarez will see to your 
comfort as far as circumstances permit.” 

The lieutenant, a full-blooded Spaniard, young, hand- 
some, and of soldierly bearing, treated us precisely as 


comrades-in-arms, and we were soon chatting amicably 


with him and several other officers to whom he intro- 
duced us. 

e In the evening we met several of them at the general’s 
table, and they all listened with breathless interest to my 


you can stay to see the fall of the curtain. ‘There will 
_be nothing to do here. I shall simply sit down before — 


I was rather sorry at parting with Carbonnel and — 


he said. “But perhaps you will dine with me this 
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recital of the storming of La Pueble. betraying, I thought, 
a certain impatience at the slowness of their own pro- 


ceedings. 
But every one declared positively that Maximilian’s 
generals had made their last effort in the fighting line, and 
that famine would render a speedy capitulation inevitable. — 

How erroneous was at least the former of these opinions 
we discovered the very next morning. . 

Ramon Corona’s troops occupied the Cemetery Hill, — 
against which, on the twenty-seventh of April, Miramon, 
one of the Imperialist chiefs, made a dashing attack. So — 
suddenly and with such vehement fury did the foe rush 
to the assault, that our own men stood hardly a moment ;_ 
they were scattered like chaff before the wind. 

In an instant everything was at sixes and sevens. The 
soldiers, who had on several previous occasions, fought — 
with the utmost intrepidity, were panic-stricken. 

In vain those of the officers who kept their heads flung 
themselves across the path of the fugitives and implorse = 
them to return. 

All discipline and order were at an end ; everything, 
including stores and provisions, was abandoned; it was in 
fact, as Mark put it, a first-class panic. j 

ie He and I at the first surprise ran to our horses, and did ee 
what we could to stem the tide of disaster, but our puny — - 
strength was overborne by the throng of runaways, | & 
who rushed on as if they already felt the cold steel in 
their backs. "i 

By degrees we managed to collect about fifty men, and 
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Ee : being joined by a few officers who had picked up some 
4 _ other stragglers, we prepared to make a desperate stand. 
But to our amazement the enemy came to a halt upon 
‘our camping-ground, Mark sarcastically said the victory 
was so unexpected they didn’t know what to do with. it, 
and they certainly made not the slightest attempt to 
improve it. — 

But I think that perhaps the chief reason for their 
inactivity lay in the irresistible attraction of booty. 

As I have recorded, our men in their hasty flight left 
everything behind them, and to the hungry Imperialists 
the stores proved a rich find, which ultimately, however, 
led to their undoing. 

Reinforced by a body of reserves whom he had obtained 

- from the commander-in-chief, Corona resolved to repair the 
disaster, or perish in the attempt. 

Placing himself at the head of his fresh troops, he waved 
his sword in the direction of the hill, and gave the order 
to advance. 

The men went forward with a rousing cheer, and many 
of the runaways, ashamed of their cowardly behaviour, 
joined them. 

Caught at a disadvantage, the Imperialists fled in their 
turn, despite Miramon’s heroic efforts to rally them, and 
we chased them almost to the city walls. 

Then the guns from the Casa Blanca opened fire on us, 
and Corona, satisfied with having regained his positions, 
gave the signal to retire. 

“Tt looks as if there’s life in the old dog yet,” said 


e suspicion. 
We were going the rounds mat Alvarez, oe ae 


drew our attention to half a dozen Heiter creeping 


stealthily towards our lines. a 

The lieutenant immediately challenged them, whereupon 
one advancing in front of the rest cried, “Don’t fire, sefior, 
for the love of the saints; we are from the city, and want : 
to surrender.” : 

“Very good,” the lieutenant answered; “but mind, if 
you are trying to trick us, your bodies shall swing in sight 
of the ramparts before another sun sets.” . 

“It matters little, setior, ae peenes we hang or starve, 


made him desperate, and was followed by his es 
“Throw down your arms,” Alvarez commanded, 
come into the light of the fire.” | 
The man who had spoken before Awcshed dismally. 
“We have no weapons,” he said; “we havent the strengt 
to carry them.” 
By the blaze of the fire we saw that he uttered the 
ae The six men were almost reduced to: skeletons— 


ica out in ae prominence. 
“Well, sefiors, do we look as if we could do “a ch 
harm?” asked the leader of the party. . 
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“Faith, no,” the lieutenant answered; “you look as if 
ations were scarce where you come from. Gomez, get 
them something to eat, and bring some pulgne if there 
S any.” . 

_ The poor follows tried hard to hide their eagerness, but 

“for once nature proved too strong; at sight of the food — 
their self-restraint gave way utterly, and they fell upon — 
the provisions like ravening beasts. 

“No make-believe there, Mark,” I exclaimed with a 
shudder, and turned away from the pitiful sight. 

But when Alvarez distributed a small portion of pulque 
to each man to finish off with, their delight became 
extravagant. 

“Now,” said the lieutenant, “perhaps you will answer 
me a few questions. Why did you desert from your 
posts ?” 

«The sefiors have beheld,” replied the spokesman, with a 


~ graphic pantomimie gesture. 
2 Alvarez nodded. “But the others must be suffering 
er quite as much, and they stand to their oath,” he said, with 


a shade of contempt in his tone. 
“Those who took it freely will keep it to the end, 
sefior. But what is the emperor to me that I should 


starve for him ?” 


oe “T’m very sorry for him,” broke in a second; “he is as 
= gallant a soldier as you can find,” and the others vigorously 
assented. 

_ None of them wanted Maximilian as emperor, but all 
gave him ungrudging praise as a man and a soldier. 


Cheerful, kindly, and debonair, he moved De them 
freely, like a simple soldier, exposing himself to shot and 
shell, sharing the privations, living in plain, unostentatious 
style, taking his share of the miserably scanty rations, and. 


all without murmur or complaint. 
But the besieged were in a truly terrible condition. Of — 
meat there was none left; the cavalrymen—to illustrate, 


Mark somewhat cruelly said, the spreading influence of 
French civilization—had eaten their horses; the store-— 
houses were almost emptied of flour and maize, and little — 
food of any kind beyond a few beans remained for _ 
consumption. 

Yet, according to the deserters’ story, those Indians 
who, chiefly through the influence of Mejia, had of their 
own free will declared in the emperor’s favour, stuck to 


the cause with an unswerving loyalty which battle, 
famine, and pestilence combined were powerless ib 
weaken. 

Even of those who personally felt little interest in ae 
matter, the greater part accepted the position with the 
stoical indifference of their race. — A a 

It had fallen to their lot to suffer in this way, therefore — 
they suffered without murmuring—a whole system of 
philosophy in a sentence. | 

Still, the highest powers of human endurance have a 
limit, and it seemed to us, looking at these poor physical <a 
wrecks, that the time was fast approaching when the 
garrison must surrender. | 


In spite of their miserable condition, however, they er: 
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- continued to hold out, and even made several vigorous 


sorties, which were repulsed only after severe fighting. 


_ Occasionally we received news from Diaz, who had 
surrounded the capital with an iron ring, through which 


_ the Imperialists found it impossible to break. 


Thus the two sieges went on, with few eventful incidents, 
until the night of the fourteenth of May, when a startling 
rumour began to circulate amongst a small number of officers. 

Alvarez, with whom we had become very intimate, was 
the first to tell us anything about it, and I must say that 
he appeared exceedingly displeased. 

_ “Have you heard the report?” he asked. “I can’t vouch 
for its truth, but it is being whispered about that the | 
game is over.” 

“Maximilian abdicated ?” queried Mark. 

The lieutenant shook his head sadly, saying, “I wish he 
| had ; this underhand kind of business sticks in my throat.” 

We looked up eagerly. “They say,” he continued in a 
low voice, “that Escobedo has bought the town.” 

I shook my head ‘incredulously. “Scarcely probable, 
lieutenant, seeing that within a week he can have it for 
nothing.” 

“That is the rumour, nevertheless, and it grieves me the 
more because I believe it to be true.” - 

“You have been behind the scenes,” said Mark shrewdly. 

“Not exactly, but my information comes from those 
who have, and it is very circumstantial in its character. 
The Convent of La Cruz, which is, as you know, the key 
to Maximilian’s stronghold, is to be handed over to us for 


each teller.” 
‘ “The story may be true,” said my dantaae recive 
“but it strikes me there is a big flaw in it. Where is: 
this money—and it must be a fairly big sum—coming 
from ? Every dollar, as far as I know, has been spent in 
buying arms and ammunition. Of course it can be pai id 


when Juarez returns to the capital; but if I were th 


_ traitor, I should want it down on rhe nail.” 


own mind he did not doubt the truth of the story. 
“T don’t see how it is possible to disbelieve it,” he saic 
gloomily. 


ie 
% 


at the storming of La Puebla, while I—zounds ee 


maddens me.” 

“A good many of those at Puebla were left in poor 
trim for boasting,” exclaimed my comrade significantly ; 
“and you will be spared their experience. But I wonder 
if we can manage to get a view of what goes on?” < 

“You two may; but, of course, I shall be on duty. . 
However, if you venture, exercise a little care in case | 


accidents.” 


5 Se x 
* hee ESTERS 
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Kager to learn what truth there was in the lieu- 


_ tenant’s story, I encouraged Mark in his purpose, and it 


was finally agreed that we should make our way on foot 


mato La, Cruz: 


Our faces by this time were familiar to many of the 
officers, and as we always carried General Corona’s papers 
with us we scarcely expected to meet with any difficulty 
except in passing through the gates. 

“Better go to work openly till we get opposite the 


convent,’ Mark advised. “Then we can decide on what 


to do.” 

For a time it seemed as if the rumour was without 
foundation, but about midnight we observed several small 
detachments of troops stealing quietly through the darkness 
in the direction of ‘the convent gates. 

We were lying on the’ ground, concealed in a little hol- 
low, our heads just peeping above the edge. 

We listened intently for the sounds of firing, but the 
guns remained silent. 

“ Alvarez was right,’ whispered Mark; “there is 
something going on.” 

“ What shall we do?” 

“ Wait till they order up the rest of the division,” 

Fortunately the night was dry, as we had the earth for 
a bed and the sky for a canopy, and no fresh movement 
took place till nearly five o'clock. 

JT heard afterwards that Colonel Lopez, in order to 
disarm suspicion, had made arrangements to change the 
soldiers in the convent that very night, and had, under the 
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= sabstivated the Juarists. Sins ame Eg give ‘not. from 


-my own knowledge, but from hearsay only. 
But of that which followed, I myself, being a spectator 
can speak accurately. Ses 
It was, as I have recorded, about five o’clock in ihe 
ue morning, when Mark, pointing to a large body of troop 


just ready to march, abruptly asked me who Alvarez Hod 


said was in command. 


“General Velez, but I expect he has been inside a 


night.” 


“That's just what [’m reckoning on; come along,” and 


he hurried me after the detachment, then in motion. 


With an air of easy assurance he asked one of the : 
officers for General Velez, and being informed that the 


‘general was within the city, he bade me step out sharply, 
and we passed the gates unquestioned with the head of the 
detachment. 


At once it became plain that we were about to witness: 


an extraordinary spectacle. : 

The Juarist soldiers were already in possession of the 
principal posts, and the fresh troops pouring into the 
convent grounds bade fair shortly to become masters of 
the whole place. | 2 

Mark and I ran swiftly to the other side of the spacious — 
grounds without being checked by any one, and there found ; 
a group of soldiers, amongst whom stood Colonel Lopez. 

Remembering the lieutenant’s story, I looked at this” 
person with a deep interest. 


© tor 


- But a touch on the shoulder from Mark caused me to 


turn round, and to my amazement I beheld Maximilian 
himself, attended by Miramon and Mejia, and a few _ 
foreigners. 


- Holding my breath hard, I waited to see what would be 


~ done, but resolved even then not to lift a ue against 


these victims of treachery. 

But if my astonishment at first seeing them was great, 
that which followed surprised me still more. 

The soldiers made a movement to secure their prey, but 


were promptly checked by Lopez and their officers, who, 

~ saying these people were civilians with whom they had 

és nothing to do, permitted Maximilian and his companions 
‘to pass. 


I rubbed my eyes, wondering if I could be dreaming. 


“What do you make of that, Mark?” I asked my. 


comrade, who was staring hard after the retreating figures. 

“T can't take it in,” he muttered; “the game’s too deep 
for me. Perhaps they want to give Maximilian a chance 
of escaping.” 

“Tt may be so, but I can’t quite think it. Let us follow.” 

Maximilian and his personal attendants, all on foot, 
were hurrying across the city in the direction of the 
Garita de Celaya. 

By this time the whole place was thrown into the 
utmost confusion. The inhabitants, roused from sleep, 
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rushed from their houses terror-stricken, to find A the 
dreaded foe within their gates. 

The story which the deserters had told us ced ae : 
‘confirmation from the appearance of these poor wretches, : 
Gaunt, hollow-eyed, emaciated they all were, men, women, 
and children ; ; and although, like Alvarez, I disapproved of. 
the treachery, I could not but rejoice that the period of 
their sufferings was over. ss 

But anxious to see what befell Maximilian, I stayed only | 
a short time in the city proper, and presently, with Mark - 
at my side, found myself on the level ground at the foot 
of the Campana Hill. eat 

On the plateau, Maximilian; surrounded i. his body- 
guard, and attended by the soldiers still faithful to his 
cause, had taken his stand. = 

When I looked around and beheld the hosts of Juarists, 
I knew that resistance was perfectly hopeless, and yet in 

my heart I hoped the doomed emperor would make a fight | 
poe of -it: Sea 
I do not wish my readers to misunderstand me. Of — 
war and bloodshed I had seen enough and more than oe 
enough; but Maximilian was a soldier, he belonged toa 
princely house, he bore an illustrious name, and believing 
as I did that a prison would prove but the portal toa 
scaffold, I felt he could not do better than die fighting as 
gallantly, with his face to the foe and the royal flag -_. 
fluttering bravely above his head. A soldier’s death on = 
the battlefield was the proper ending for a scion of the ie 
proud house of Hapsburg. 
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And Mark shared this opinion. “He appealed to the 
sword,” said my comrade, bluntly; “let him abide by its 
- decision.” 

We watched eagerly the actions of the principal persons 
on the hill—Maximilian, Miramon with his boyish face, 
and Tomas Mejia, the steadfast, loyal-hearted little Indian, 
-. who through good report and ill had stood firm to his 
___ plighted word. 

What would they do? Fight with the sole aim of 
seeking a glorious death—or surrender ? 

The answe> came with the hoisting of the white flag, 
and I could hardly repress a murmur of disappointment. 

“They are dead men, Frank,” exclaimed my comrade ; 
“as dead as if they lay on the hillside with bullets 
through their hearts,” and a subtle instinct warned me 
that he was speaking the truth. 

I believed then, and I believe now, that Maximilian in 
protracting a hopeless war committed a grievous wrong; 

but it is not pleasant to look upon a fallen enemy, and I 

turned sorrowfully from the sight. 

“Tt is the wind-up of the struggle,” Mark said, as we 
walked towards La Cruz; “directly the news reaches 
Mexico the city will capitulate. It was bound to come 
soon or late; and now, perhaps, the country will have a 
chance of rest.” 

“The prisoners are being brought to the convent. 
Upon my word, I feel as miserable as if our side had 
been defeated.” 

- ©Their blood is on their own heads. Frank, how is it 
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will have to rise again.” = : 
The speaker was Lieutenant Alvarez, Seah L shud 


Ss 


git 


at his words—their meaning was so plain. at eae 


a eres the day they haut ae and when 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


LOUND GUILTY. | 


HROUGHOUT the night of the fifteenth of May I 
lay awake, oppressed by a sense of the pitiful 


= tragedy looming so black in the near future. 


The words of Alvarez, and the various remarks which I 


had heard during the day, all pointed to the conclusion = 


that the fallen emperor would be tried for his life. 


On that point there was complete agreement. He had 


usurped the government, said the Juarist officers; he had ; Sone 


brought foreign troops into the country to overawe the 


loyal inhabitants; and his notorious decree, whether issued 


under a mistaken idea or not, had been the means of shed- 


ding much innocent blood. 


On each and all of these charges it was perfectly fitting 
that he should stand his trial; but the verdict was a fore-— 
gone conclusion, and by the laws of the country the pen- 


alty was death. 

Puzzle my brain as I might, I could see no way out of 
it. The facts were clear and plain to every thinking man, _ 
When the French arrived in Mexico the country was under ee 
the rule of Benito Juarez, who had been raised to the post 


in the legal manner, and who, in spite of Napoleon’s every 
effort, had never ceased to hold his court. 
A But I asked myself if this were not a case in which 
2 justice could be tempered by mercy, and turning the matter - : 


over in my mind I came to a notable resolution. 
“Mark,” I said, rousing my comrade as soon as aay 
broke, “ what will happen to Maximilian ?” ; = 
“Court-martial and a firing-party,” he answered testily. 
-(Mark’s temper was slightly volcanic when you wakened — 
him at unseasonable hours.) “What maggot’s biting you 
now? Let a fellow go to sleep,” and he rolled back lazily. 
But being full of my new purpose, I tugged at him 
again until he sat up with his eyes wide open. 
“Mark,” I said impressively, “ Benito Juarez knew my 
father well; the two were great friends.” 
I thought at first he would explode, but checking ae 
exclamation which rose to his lips, he said,— ~ 
“Well?” 
a “Juarez is at San Luis Potosi, and I am going there.” 
“To interview the president ?” 
« Yes.” : 
“Concerning them?” and he jerked his thumb towards 
the building in which the prisoners were confined. 
“To make an appeal for mercy.” ee 
“Look here, my boy,” said he gravely, “do you see that a 
star? You might as well lodge your appeal there. What . 
: can Juarez do? Left to himself, I believe he would grant _ ae 
ees his enemy honourable escort to the coast, and send him off = 3 
a with a royal salute. But Juarez is only one man, and he 
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can no more alter Maseimailian’s fate than. stop the cart 


se from travelling round the sun. Look the facts straight 


in the face, my boy. ‘There are two ‘classes of people 
__ who will have Maximilian shot at any cost. The first 


on the old principle of an eye for an eye—men who 
have lost fathers, brothers, and friends in this cruel war, 


and who are thirsting for revenge. The others will 


act from a different motive. Now is the time, they will 
argue, to show that Mexico is really independent. Here 
is a royal prince belonging to one of the oldest reign- 
ing families. He has broken our laws, he must pay the 
penalty. Through him we shall teach the world the lesson 
that Mexico will brook no interference from outside. I’m 
not saying it’s a good view; I am only trying to show that 
Juarez won't dare to interfere. If there’s any flaw in the 
legal part, he'll give the prisoners the benefit of the doubt 
in the teeth of all opposition. But there, I’m only wasting 


_- words, you'll go all the same.” 


“Yes; my mind is made up. Meanwhile, I want you 
to stay at one of the inns—there is one a few yards from 
the Garita de Mexico—till my return.” 

“Well, I wish you good luck; but it’s only a form. 
I know quite well that you will fail in your purpose.” 

Mark’s blunt speech was far from reassuring, and after 
breakfast I departed on my self-imposed errand with but 
faint hope of doing any good. 

However, I comforted myself with the reflection that it 
is often the unexpected which happens, and resolved to 


persevere. 


be amiss to put down a few words concerning him. 
A pure-blooded Indian, Benito Juarez was born, 1806 


at the primitive village of San Pablo Guelatao, thirty miles 
distant from the city of Oaxaca. 


San Pablo was a typical Indian settlement, consisting of 


a few dozen adobe huts, and containing about two hundred 
inhabitants. . 

At the age of three the little Benito lost both ie 
parents, from which time until he was twelve years old he — 


remained under the care of his uncle. Then he was taken’ a 
into the care of a Spanish apothecary, who, recognizing the = 
boy’s aptitude for learning, had him trained for the church 


—the only educational avenue open. 
But the future president soon drifted into law, was made — s 

governor of his native state, and in 1857 succeeded = 

Comonfort in the presidency of the republic. : 
By his famous law which confiscated a great deal of S 


oie PEE he turned he clerical party into. 


had never oe to harass him. 


,. 


Cool in temper, abstemious in habits, of an untiring in- _ 
dustry, brave without ostentation, patient, steadfast, an 


J wi : Benito Diane the plain, simple Indian gentleman, 
‘who hated show and parade, was throughout these times of 


oe and bloodshed the estes eee of law and order. 


= A civilian servant showed me into a private room, 
simply furnished, where Juarez sat at a desk writing. 
He stood up to salute me, and the picture of him rises 


ee “before me now. 
Short in stature, but of powerful frame, with resolute 


features and a firm mouth, he looked what he was—a man 


of inflexible and unswerving purpose. His feet and hands ° 
_ were small, his skin dark ; he had black, piercing eyes, and 


bore across his forehead an indelible scar. 
“ Am I speaking to the son of an old friend?” he asked 


pleasantly. “I know the name well; but years have 
~ passed since I saw Don Felipe.” 


“My father is dead, sefior,” I answered steadily; “he 


was one of the victims of the October decree.” 


The president appeared genuinely distressed, and begged 


me to tell him the particulars, which I did. 


“Tt has been an unhappy time,” he said; “but we may 


thank God that light is breaking in upon the darkness. 
And so you have borne arms ?” 


-“T have just come from the taking of Queretaro, sefior. 


I was present when Maximilian surrendered.” 


“Yes ?” he said inquiringly. 
“Sefior, I am here to plead for mercy. Our enemies 
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have fallen, their power is utterly broken. Senor, is it es 


not possible to blot out the memory of the past ?” 

He shook his head sadly, saying,— 

“Can we restore the ruined homes? Can we call back 
to life the hundreds of brave men who have fallen a 


sacrifice to a vain ambition? My friend, Maximilian and ~ 


his supporters have wrought an enormous evil in the 
country.” 


“Do I not know it, sefior? I watched my father die. ‘3 | 
A dear friend drew his last breath in my arms, I picked © . 
up the disigured and almost lifeless body of another trusty 


comrade after the storming of La Puebla. And yet I find it 
in my heart to hope that our enemies may be pardoned.” 
Juarez gazed at me long and fixedly. 


“It is a generous sentiment,” he exclaimed at length, ae 
“and shows a noble mind. But, my young friend, this is 
a matter not to be dealt with by individuals but by the 


state. Had Maximilian harmed me personally, I would 


cheerfully forgive him ; but it is the country which accuses _ 
him. And now, pardon my seeming rudeness in dismissing 
you, but there are important affairs awaiting my atten- 


tion.” 

I thanked him for his courtesy, and wandered out into 
the city, feeling that my errand was the failure which 
Mark had predicted. 

I did not blame Juarez; I do not blame him now. It 
would have been dishonest for him to promise that which 
he could not perform. 

When I returned to Mark at Queretaro my comrade 


- 


a 


ak 
ss 
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instantly divined the result of my mission, and endea- 
_-youred to raise my spirits. 

. “Don’t be so gloomy,” he exclaimed. “‘ When one door 
_ shuts another opens, as the Spaniards say. Who do you 
think is in Queretaro, and living or rather starving at this 


inn? But you will never guess, so I’ll spare you the 
_ trouble of bothering your brains—Mr. Robert Basil!” 
“Bob!” I cried eagerly; “impossible! How did he 
get here?” 

“Rode. Bolted with one of Carbonnel’s horses—the 
best in the troop, I should fancy.” 

“But what does he want at Queretaro ?” 

“What you went to San Luis for, only he is setting 
about it in a more sensible fashion. Whether he will 
succeed is another thing.” 

Naturally I was eager to learn about this new turn of 
events; but Mark could only tell me that the young 
Englishman was up to the eyes in a conspiracy to get 
Maximilian, who with his two generals had been removed 
to the Capuchin convent, out of prison. 

“But wasn’t he alarmed at meeting with you?” I asked 
curiously. 

“Not a bit. Said he was delighted to find me, and that 
he was quite sure I shouldn’t go back on a fellow-country- 
man. But you will see him for yourself in a few minutes.” 

It was evening when I returned to Queretaro, and by 
the time the unfortunate landlord managed to scrape 
together a scanty meal, Bob walked in unconcernedly and 
joined us. 


tially as if we were friends of many years’ standing 
“you're English enough to know that kicking a man whe 
he is down is bad form. Well, Maximilian’s down and 
done for, unless somebody gives him a hand. You aren 
going to stand by and see him shot, are you ?” = 
“He would have had us shot pretty quis if we 
tumbled into his hands,” said Mark. 


“You don’t know; you never gave him the chance, cS 
Besides, that’s all over and done with. The main thin, 
now is to save a fellow-creature’s life.” 


“And plunge the country into another war,” I : 
marked. 


happening I wouldn't stir a finger,” said Bob coletalys 
i pat there isn’t. Maximilian - abdicated ; he is a 


- Bob’s cheeks flushed and his eyes sparkled. “Mejia!” 
> cried excitedly ; “now that’s a fellow I reckon it an 
mour to shake hands with. Didn't you hear of his 
nterview with Escobedo ?” 


Sp “ “No,” we replied together. 
_ “Oh, it’s public property ; everybody is talking about it. 


Escobedo wanted to save Mejia, and offered to let him 


escape. ‘What about the emperor?’ asked Tomas. ‘Maxi- 


 milian will have to stand his trial’ ‘That’s enough then,’ 


~ returned ‘Tomas ; ‘I’ve stood by him so far, I'll not desert 


E him now. When you shoot His Majesty you can shoot 
me, They say that Escobedo tried hard to turn him, but 
couldn't. Now, you fellows, I call Tomas Mejia a man 
% whose life is worth saving.” 

“But it is Maximilian whom you are trying to help,” I 
observed. 

. “Both,” he answered briskly. “Don’t you see that if 
we can get Max away, the doors will be opened for Mejia ? 
And the Indian won’t budge a foot till his master’s safety 


is assured—that’s certain.” 
After this we had several other long talks with Bob, 
and being convinced that if Maximilian escaped he would 


straightway leave the country, we finally consented to do 
whatever lay in our power to aid his flight. 
But before Bob’s preparations were completed the day 
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of ae trial arrived, and about nine pilot in the morni n 
of the thirteenth of June we made our way to the Ttur-— 
bide Theatre. . 

The building was closely packed with actors and spe 
tators, the former occupying the stage, the latter th 


auditorium. 


tion for the coming of the fallen emperor. i 
Soon, however, it was whispered that Maximilian was 


there, I eee it matters little, the jerdict 4 is pean to ‘be 
‘Guilty,’” 

And indeed from our point of view I did not see how # 
could be otherwise. If we were right, Maximilian and 
those who had abetted him were wrong; there was no 


middle course. 


The stage was inconveniently crowded with the officials, 
the prisoners, and their counsel, of whom there appeared to 
be a considerable number. : 

But my attention was chiefly claimed by the two men 
who were being tried for their lives. Each was brave i in a 
his way, and each showed his bravery in characteristic 
fashion. ‘ 


The Indian was a little man, with plain and indeed 


_ rather unprepossessing features. His skin was yellow, he 
had a large mouth with prominent teeth, and a few bristles 
did duty as a beard. 


But his arm was strong, his brain clear, and his heart 


_ true as steel. The honest soul of the man shone through 
S his eyes, and remembering his devoted loyalty to the cause 


he had espoused, I felt that he at least was worthy of 


life. 


He stood with arms folded across his chest; his features 
impassive as if he wore a mask. One might have taken 


him for a statue rather than a man whose life hung 
_ trembling in the balance. 


All day long the tedious trial continued, and at meh 


was adjourned till the next morning. 


“Why couldn’t they have finished it?” asked Mark, as 


we returned to the inn. “If they sit for a month, it won't 


alter the verdict.” 
Bob had left us during the afternoon, and we did not 


see him again till late in the evening of the fourteenth. 


The trial was still proceeding, although to every one, 


= ‘including even the very prisoners, it had lost whatever 
me interest it might have once possessed. 


We had left the building, and were lounging through 
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cakes : aa. 
«To-morrow can Sohne whispered ; & all 
Haven't they finished the farce yonder yet? 2 
stroll round ?” ge tone £ 
I fancy every man, woman, 1, and child living i in @deres ro 
had gathered outside the Iturbide Theatre at ‘midnight o 
the fourteenth of June, when the verdict was ee 
yet there was Be disorder or even excitement ea. 


your part will come in.” “ 
“But who is ae we money? y asked Mark, 


ue this time I really think it ae be. done. ee 


— is in some one 2 raising an alarm, oe getting on the 
_ emperor's track, before he is well away.” 

nes “He is sure to be seen,” observed Mark, thoughtfully. 
«So I think; but I’ve hit on a plan to lessen the danger. 
‘It’s beautifully simple, as you'll admit. I’ve smuggled in a 
“disguise for the emperor, and have planted his undress 
uniform at a house near the convent. Now, you and he 
are much of a size—” : 

~ Mark broke in with a hearty laugh. “And so you 
fancied that a bullet which would fit him would fit me?” 
: a That didn’t strike me,” Bob admitted ; “I was thinking 
‘more of the clothes. But the risk isn’t great. Max and 
Prine Salm-Salm will ride ahead, and you follow with us. 
If an alarm is raised, we three will strike off in the direc- 
tion of Vera Cruz, leaving the others to continue their 
journey. Bring your own clothes with you; slip off the 
uniform at night, tie it in a bundle, drop it down a gully, 


; - and who's any the wiser? Why, it’s just a bit of child's 
olay, and. besides you will have the satisfaction of saving 
Mejia’s life. . Directly he chooses to go, there are a hun- 
red ways of escape open.” 

“Now Mark being the last man in the world to accept 
praise under false pretences, I will confess freely that. it 
was only ‘Bob's final remark which induced my comrade to 
countenance. the scheme. 

os Like myself, he was strongly touched by the honesty 
“and. nobility of the Indian’s character, and was anxious to 
“save, him Trou a cruel and degrading death. 


For this reason he areal to Bob's proposal; and [ 
that, having once put his hand to the plough, n 
would make him draw back. _ 
The Oe was Bie advanced when we went to 3 


ee set out in the aeenoe of the convent. 
Be neue selected ue the pcre belonged to. on! 


avi. 


owner led us into a side room opening into the yard a 


scarcely a stone’s throw from the convent walls. 
“May the saints reward your kind hearts, sefiors!” 


exclaimed solemnly, and having lit a lamp retired. | = . 
“Now,” cried Bob, “here are the things. Frank, help 
Mark while I slip into these. Practice makes perfect, and 


this isn’t my first appearance as a priest.” 


So certain was he of success that all his light-hearted 


his own expense and at Mark’s. 
“’Pon my word, you make a capital emperor, Mark,” he 
said; “you look the character every inch. And now, as — 


majesty’s servant to go in peace.” 
“Go in pieces if you like,” evowled. Mark, who 
trying to make his jacket come together—a rather diffi 
cult operation. x 
This Bob nearly did. Going out backwards, in mo 


rery Sell i: ya 
But Bob lchanted no reply, and after gently rubbing ae 


As back of his head and = mearusting his disguise, he 
disappeared. 


aise pity Maximilian’s tailor didn’ t allow for his growing 
a trifle stouter,” I exclaimed, as a button came off in my 
nd rather than be fastened. 

“There won’t be much left to tie in a bundle by this 
time to-morrow night,” my comrade said, “ the thing is split- 


3? 


ting everywhere ;” which, although a slight exaggeration, 


came unpleasantly near the truth. 
“Never mind, Mark,” I answered cheerfully ; “wrap the 


Bax: cloak round you, it will hide the rents. And now we'll go 


; into the yard. Any minute after eleven Bob said we 
might expect the signal.” 
- “All right. Let me tie my own things up; I don’t 


‘want to play the sham emperor long.” : 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE TRA GED Y A Tr oe VERE TARE 


asked. « There! Ss picthar animal ae de shall T lead it aut 2 ye 


“T would: A minute either way may make or mar us.” 
Accordingly I brought out the third horse; and our 
host, who now came into the yard with a lantern, slipped 
back the bolts of the door by which Bob would enter. 
Just then the neighbouring clocks struck the hour | of 
eleven, and we began to listen intently for our comrade. 
But first one quarter and then the second struck with- 
out his appearing, and I began to feel some uneasiness con-— 
cerning his safety. a 


Mark, es inked out that" in an nt of such : 


= magnitude a thousand things might happen, any one of 
_ which would render delay a necessity, and he counselled 
_ me to wait patiently for ‘another half-hour. 


- But when midnight rane out from the convent even 


~ my comrade became a trifle alarmed, and proposed that we 


should send the man of the house to reconnoitre, an errand 


which our host willingly undertook. - 

_. “Every minute is precious. now,’ Mark said, while we 
’ _ stood in the darkness waiting ; “by this time Maximilian 
- ought to have been a good ten miles beyond the town.” 


“ Perhaps the plot has been discovered,” I suggested. 
“Tn that case our friend Bob i is likely to. see the inside 
of a Mexican prison on his own account. But here comes 


- our messenger with news.” 


The Indian told his story without any waste of 
words. ; 
“The young. sefior hos just left the grounds,” he, said 
rapidly. “He is walking slowly between two soldiers 
who have their bayonets fixed: He is leading them this 
way.” : . 
“ Does he still. wear his disguise ?” I asked. 
“Yes, and bears himself like a priest. Hush! they are 


‘passing the door. That is to let you know.” 


2) 


“Bring some rope,’ whispered Mark. “Frank, go for 
the man near the wall, I'll tackle the other. Put a pistol. 
to his head and threaten to blow his brains out if he utters 
asound. Ready? ‘Tread softly.” 


We slipped through the doorway and walked swiftly 


till we were close behind the three ae 
- Bob was plainly engaged in killing time. 
with a frightful limp; a centenarian could have sate 
twenty yards out of a hundred and won easily. igs 
But if his limbs were feeble, I judged that his hear 
was keen; for just as we were ready to make our spring 
_ the bad leg gave way and he nearly fell to the groun 1 
which naturally caused the soldiers to stoop to his assis 
ance. 


levine the otedy man io Hak d. sprees at the other 


That's right. oe lean against the wall. ioe can a 
shoot with your left hand? ‘Yes! Then mount guard 
here, and put a bullet through this fellow if he ees 


~ sound.” 


Not wishing the Indian to be seen in the business, I a 
back swiftly to the house, and, having obtained the rope, 
told our host to lead our horses round to the other entry. — 

Then returning, I stood guard over the second man while 

Mark, who was far more dexterous than I, Pa 
= vapidly to bind me gag our hapless peers 


_ the horses, Bob’s limp vanishing with marvellous celerity. 
Mark advised that we should separate and approach the 


Then we set forth one by one, going in different diree- 
ions, Bob, as being the least able to furnish a satisfactory 
account of himself, taking the shortest cut. 


= However, we all three performed the journey without. 
_ mishap, and when Mark had changed his apparel, he and I 


prepared to listen to our comrade’s story. 


“The last chance has gone by,’ Bob began mournfully, 


ft “and Maximilian is doomed. Whether the authorities had 


an inkling of the plot, or whether what happened was the 
‘result of a pure accident, I can’t say, and-it doesn’t much 


matter. But you shall judge. I was passed through the 
gates without any difficulty, but to my consternation I 


— found the guards doubled. The men whom we had 
- successfully tampered with were on duty, and a fresh lot 
-_ besides. I saw in a flash that the game was up, but, of 
~ eourse, I couldn’t draw back. Several of the soldiers who 
were in the secret gave me a warning glance, and one of 
them found an opportunity of whispering a few words; 
but he pitched the tone so low that I lost his meaning. 
‘However, my eyes told me a good deal, and you may guess’ 
I kept a firm erip of my pistol. Outside the emperor's 
es cell there were two parties of soldiers, and a strange officer, 
who stared hard in my face. Prince Salm-Salm pressed 


“my hand when I went in, and whispered hurriedly that 


Then I sonnel the super who Tae ne 
“ment gallantly. ‘I thank you, my brave ‘friend; he ‘sai 
‘and I pray you give my thanks to the chivalrous 8 
who were ready to risk so. much on my behalf. ‘ 
that a has decided Wee: me. Be it oa 


Ee to go. It was a ticklish journey, TI can tell y 


between all those soldiers; but I managed it somehow, aN 


when the ite ae the gate chianore an ‘order to two : 
es men, adding aloud that ae could not think: oe Deer 


escort. 35 


“The two rascals nearly oy in my face, but 
my eyes downwards humbly and mumbled all the Latin 
phrases I could drag out of my memory. When th 
stock was exhausted I began afresh, and then conjugate 


a verb at a furious rate till I really believe the fellow 
thought I was engaged in an incantation.” 

“The authorities have heard something, but not tt or 
they vou have oe you into a cell. — Bie the a 


: you Sky tracked.” : . 
“Tm thinking of Maximilian,” said Bob, nck at rs 
watch ; “this time to-morrow he will be waking up to die.” 


outrage committed on two soldiers stationed at the Capuchin 


convent, and of the daring effrontery. of a sham priest, 
supposed to have te Maximilian’s escape from 


as And haven't fie officials any clue?” I asked. 
“None at all; the priest’s pass turns out to be a clever ; 
forgery,” but this Bob later on emphatically denied. e a 
«The poor fellows can give up all hope of escape now,” 3 : 
Re said Mark, “ since they are to be shot in the morning.” a, 


a ae In reply to this, Alvarez informed us that the date 

- originally fixed for the execution had been altered, and the : 
5; sentence was to be carried out two days later. | ne 
“But,” he added, as if reading our thoughts, “there is no 
further chance of rescuing the prisoners. There are those 


z who have resolved that, come what may, Maximilian shall 
_ die,” with which significant remark he took his departure. 
Of course we repeated this conversation to Bob, who “s 
heard it without expressing surprise. , 
“T felt certain last night that some busybody had fon 
meddling,” said he; “but it appears as if the secret was 


fairly well kept after all.” 

During the next two days the shadow of the impending 
tragedy seemed to brood over both place and people. 
~The Indians in the neighbourhood of Queretaro were 


_ to make ign ardent eo without, I fey, . 
ling much about the suis of ee ; 


_ of whom had trudged scores of miles to catch a last glimy 
of their “little Tomas.” : 
Right mp to the very morning of the execution so 


Potosi would listen to the appeals for merey iin = 
pouring: in from all parts of Hurape 


multitudes and watching the preparations of the soldiers. 


rR 


Quite early in the morning the troops under Escobedo 


positions in readiness, =: 
At seven o’clock the bell-in the convent of La Capuchina 


began to toll, and soon the dismal music echoed and re a 
echoed throughout the town. 

We mingled with the people, the majority of whom 
seemed smitten with grief; indeed many of the women = 
were weeping ae 


us that the nrcoseele had passed through the scoeee gates, 
Then a deep and solemn hush fell upon the vast crowd; 


d finally the exe of the procession came cis view. 
First there rode, making a brilliant show in their mili- 
y bravery, a squadron of Lancers, their pennons gaily 


uttering, their lance-heads glittering in the sunlight. 
Z Behind the horsemen marched re Ban, and when i: 


tA battalion of infantry in two lines, each four deep, i 


“next made its appearance ; and now the people crushed and 


_ Between the lines walked with slow steps and downcast 
eyes a body of Franciscan monks. Of the two first, one — 
ried a cross, the second a vessel of holy water; the others _ 


the prayers for the dead. - . 
Bob moved uneasily. Having little acquaintance with | 
Catholic ceremonials, the unusual spectacle impressed him 


the more deeply. 
But if the prayers of the monks spoke of death, they 
held out hope, while that which followed was utter dreari- 


ness and desolation. 
Behind the Franciscans twelve stout Indians bore on ie 
their shoulders the coftins in which the bodies of the | . 


memory of which, I think, will always haunt me. : 
I had linked my arm in Bob’s, and was leading | hit 


away, when a pitiful scream almost at my side caused ‘me 
to turn round. ie 


A woman, who carried two little children in her arm 


was struggling with 4 mad fury to force a passage throug 


the line of soldiers. Her long hair hung loosely about her 


_ shoulders, her black eyes shone with the brilliancy of mad-— 


ness, her face was flushed with the delirium of fever, and 
_ she continued to cry in despairing accents for “ Tomas.” 


ingly. 
an injury.” 


I noticed that the soldiers, while atearly performing their 2 
duty, ay very gently na the sorrowing Mie 


the spot he was in the hands of her friends. | 
“Who is she?” I asked one of the men standing near. 
“Seftor,” he replied solemnly, “in an hour's time the 
sefiora, will be Tomas Mejia’s widow, and the little ones. 
will have no father. May.the saints give her strength!” — 
and he crossed himself devoutly. 


# jmen ¢ a that prayer!” T exclaimed, and followed in 
the wake of my comrades, - 

_ Arrived at the Campana hill, oe vehicles stopped. The 
prisoners alighted, and walked with firm step and gallant — 


“bearing to the spot where the final act in the tragedy was 
to take place. By . 
In those last moments of his life Maximilian proved him- 
_ self a worthy member, of the royal house whose name he 
_ bore. | ve 
Fully six feet in height, his upright carriage and slender 
figure made him appear even taller. His movements as he 
_ walked to the place where three black crosses and rough 
benches had been erected were ‘light and graceful, Se he 
bore himself with the air of a prince. 
‘The sunshine falling on the long fair beard which 
became him so well turned it to gold, while the blue eyes 
looked out fearlessly on the sea of upturned faces. Re 
“Tt seems a: pity,” said Mark ; “he is a fine-looking 
fellow,” and my comrade’s words expressed the opinion of 
a many thousands on that melancholy nineteenth of June. 
“Hush !” whispered Bob, “he is going to speak.” 
Quite suddenly a deep hush fell upon the enormous 
assembly ; men and women, too, strained their ears to catch 
the last words of him who, for a short period, had been 


Emperor of Mexico. 
“ Fellow-countrymen,’ he exclaimed, in his rich musical 
voice, “may my blood be the last shed in sacrifice for this 
country; but if more is required, may it be for the good 
_ of the nation, and never on account of treason.” 


“Mejia, evidently inviting him to ede 
‘The sturdy cee s oration was briet but je st 
“Viva Mewico!” he cried, and then with. flashing 
< Bi raised arm he cried more es still, S 
x Emperador !” A 
- Scarcely had the sounds died away when Bob, carr: 
~ out of himself by excitement, flung his cap into the ai 
and shouted with all his might,— — . 
© Viva Mera! viva Tomas Mejia! 
Tomas !” ‘ i 
Mark picked up the discarded head-gear, and, luck 
perhaps for us, the spectators were so deeply intent ‘up 


= the principal proceedings that they paid eee attention to 
the incident. = : oe 


“Be quiet,” said Mark serny, returning the hat to 
excitable companion. s 

“ All right,” responded Bob, totally unabashed. se But 
say, wasn’t it plucky? Ain’t he a game little begga 
And to ones that he might Haye got off!” 


e iat no feces in ae affair. His ee casos 
ar und to take a last view of God’s fair earth. 
ften, nowadays, when I fall to day-dreaming, I see 


oe 
Gt 


; 


ah Js; and the thousands of sad-eyed, earnest, dark faces of 
she faithful Indians watching their leader and his leader 

a, out to die. 
~ Most distinctly of all I see those three—the fair-haired 
aximilian, confronting his stern fate like a gallant gentle- 


upwards ; and then the glorious sun shines full upon the 
little table-land. 
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a to gaze. The “ikfoe. tke: ce, age are — 
longer upstanding; they are stretched on the ear th- th 


tragedy is aebes ! 


amiable disposition and refined habits, a I have BS 


lamented his untimely death in a strange land, ee - 


his home and his kinsfolk. : or 
But that he was evilly counselled in undertaking his 
expedition there cannot be the slightest doubt. 


people of Mexico did not want a foreign ruler. § 
like Tomas Mejia, devoted to the supremacy of 


understood him to be a rigid Catholic ; but those were 
Others, UO HEseupulons and without honou 


their own selfish ends; Se these in ae measure du 
him to his death. 


ee oe to the, inn that oy sorrowful enoug 


when it became necessary for us to decide upon our fata 

plans. 
Bob announced his intention of returning to his uncl 

at Zacatecas forthwith. e 


one coe It’s good to hear English spoken now and 
Be - again; it makes a fellow feel like being at home. Mind, 


as soon as ever you can spare time, you’ve to pay a visit 
to Zacatecas. Everybody there knows Don Roberto 
Basilio,” he added, with a touch of his old humour. 
“Perhaps by that time you will have buckled on your 
sword to help somebody else,” suggested Mark slyly. 
“NotI. Ive had enough of soldiering. For the future, 
Pm going to settle down to work as a plain miner and let 
- others do the fighting. By the way, tell the captain I was 
_ sorry to oe French leave, and he shall have his horse 
back again.” 

- Having settled our nocntnt with the landlord of the inn, 
we retired to rest early, being desirous of quitting the city 
as soon as the gates were opened, since the place had 
become as hateful to Mark and me as to our comrade. 

: But in addition to this, I had several other reasons for 
is wishing to get away. 

The war was practically over. Mexico either had 
capitulated, or would capitulate in a few days, and it 
 behoved me to see how things were progressing at the 


hacienda. 
Mark also, with his characteristic good sense, pointed 
out that we were bound in common courtesy to pay our 
respects to Don Velasquez and his family, with which I 
a cordially agreed, 


aehion: and his ee words were a «petition of his 


_ invitation to visit him at Zacatecas. 


: “A fine fellow, that,” said Mark, BE ie Gs 
away ; : worth having for a friend, I should fancy.” 
Then we too mounted, and bidding a silent 


Queretaro, set our faces towards the capital. 


CHAPTER XXVL 


VIVA LA INDEPENDEN CIAL 


~ mounted policemen, keeping ouard over ee vi 
and assisting ee the eee of eae . 


- it. Iam expecting N scales, Valentin to ine ee me. 


you aren’t tired, you can bear a hand here.” 
Accordingly we set to work under the captain’s dire 


and remained with him till his duties were finished. 


uf Miguel is better, ED he said, as we rode to. the fan 


“ the general has been most attentive in inquiring ft 
him. Yesterday he received a vei from La Puebla bk 


and sent me the news at once. I think it extremely kind | 
of him, seeing how worried he must be.” 


“Miguel is worth a little extra kindness,” observ : 
oaks and I may perhaps chronicle the race here, though 


drama! I cadet from the captain that you were a 
Queretaro. Mose does not seem to be a healthy plac 


for emperors.” 


“Maximilian died like a ave man,” I returned some-. 
ne what shortly, not liking the nature of the jest. 
: “All the Hapsburgs are brave,” put in Carbonnel, “a 
ae Maximilian would uphold the honour of his family.” 


o The little rascal,” ue exclaimed ; “ ae baivht have been 


of obtaining aformiation E cannot. say——he certainly became 
a person of great importance after the return of Juarez— 
but he confirmed Bob’s story concerning the offer of escape 
to Mejia. 2 
_ “J don’t think there was a single leader who wanted 
little Tomas hurt,” he said; “his death was brought about 
by his own obstinacy. What good he did Maximilian by 
dying with him puzzles me. I hear, however, that Maxi- 
 milian bequeathed the Indian’s widow sufficient money to 
_ keep her in comfort.” 

“Js that so?” asked Carbonnel eagerly. “Then enemy 
2 or no ony I say all honour to him for his thoughtful- 
~ ness.” 

Nicolas listened with an amused smile on his face. 
-“Zounds!” he cried, “if the emperor came back we 
~ ghould hear you shout, ‘ Viva el Emperador !’” 

“My sword would be bared in the service of the 


republic,” ‘retorted the captain ; be but oe 
- plind to a man’s good points.” 
ee Suppose you leave off diseussing the: emperor's 's q 
and tell us about the siege,” I suggested. 
«There is very little to tell, my dear Francisco. I 

- fantry sat down, the artillery pounded away at the] ba teri 
on the ramparts, and the cavalry went foraging.” 


“There is one trifling matter which you have omit 


~ mention,” said Nicolas—*“ we inside, starved.” x 
“ Ah, yes,” Carbonnel remarked, with a droll alr ; “ok 
forgotten that little circumstance.” s 
“ But didn’t the other side show fight?” ~~ - 
“We had one brisk action on the tenth to relieve 
monotony. Marquez headed a desperate sally with fiv * 


*x 


six thousand men, but was ee e 


have you done with that oe fox?” | 
Our two companions laughed. «A capital deserip 


- Marcos,” said Carbonnel ; “and Marquez has fully justifie ed 
it. Diaz has made the most anxious inquiries concer 
him, but without avail. 


address. Still it is satisfactory to know that he has ta 
sufficient with him to keep the wolf from the door.” 
“Bolted with the plunder! Well, I can’t say the ne 
surprises me, except that I thought Diaz would wee m 
-sure of him,” was Mark’s comment. 
“The country, at least, will be the healthier for? 


absence,” I remarked, with which the others agreed. 


. 


° 


Grief a suffering had See sad ous ‘ 


a ah, my dear fngae she ad softly, “how bappy 
secs 


wo ald entoe have. been had he ved to see ae s day! 


- : Adios, true friend!” she said; “your name is ever on — 


i my lips: when I pray.” 


I had promised to meet Mark on the Paseo Nuevo, | 
here Carbonnel was to join us later. 

“Tye been thinking, Frank,” 
strolled along, “that it is time to be moving. There is 


said my comrade as we 


ee propa of course, you will ene to. see Don Ve el 
_ - that’s only natural,” and he finished with a laugh. : 
“He would think a strange if I Sa to visit 
«Just so. 


Velasquez if you wish.” 


“ And if he invites me,” I replied. 
“Yes; it isn’t always wise to take too much for perasitenl 


ce we'll call that settled; and now to meet Car- 


bonnel.” 


The captain, of course, fnbended staying with the army, 
but he warmly applauded Mark’s proposal, urging that it 


would be foolish for me to remain longer. 
% Accordingly, early on the following morning, I set out 
alone to ‘the hacienda Santa Clara, which I had not visited 


since the recovery from my serious illness. 

Don Velasquez himself, smiling and gracious, came to 3 
greet me. } : 

“ Welcome, doubly welcome, caro mio!” he cried; “ yons 
look strong and well—the campaign has improved you. 
But I must not keep you standing here. Juan, take the 
sefior’s horse. Our hearts were light this morning—we 
have had tidings of our boy, Manuel, who is safe and 


sound, serving under Trevino—but they will be lighter, i 


amongst the mae though I pointed out that you were 
not a regular soldier.” 


«] verth ess. the. sefiorita was right ; my ‘comrade and 
“Lwent « over the walls at La Puebla, and warm work ue 


« Bremcisco 1? she ae joyously, “ Fe tio !” and the 


: arm-hearted lady embraced me as tenderly as if she had 3 
ene really been my mother. 3 a 


Now my reception being of such a pleasant nature, it 
Se seemed churlish to be dissatisfied, and yet my joy was a 
long way from perfect. — | 
7 For ‘a short time my host and hostess held. me in con- sea 
versation ; but it was difficult to keep my attention fixed, 
and presently I said abruptly, “Is not the sefiorita at 


home ?” 


Don Velasquez Fea saying that she was most likely 
fastening on an extra furbelow in honour of my safe — 
return, and would come soon. 

I have since been informed, on excellent authority, that 
my host accurately divined the reason of his daughter's 
-absence; but just then I was too much excited to pay 
any attention to furbelows. 

I felt that my cheeks flushed crimson when the sefirita 
entered the room, and my tongue, which on ordinary 
Ss occasions ran glibly enough, refused to move. 

But the beautiful girl set me at ease with a few charm- 
ing words of welcome, and I soon found myself conversing 
quite freely. 

“We wish to hear all your adventures,” the sefiorita de- 


han SO. 


He has sent ae apologies Me me, , but befor 
he will pay his : respects in person.” 


“You can cross-examine him afterwards.” 


2 ae 
The sefiorita ane Bp with a saucy smile. 


said; “he has a generous heart, 


Some he Ton us 
bring him to see me.” a 


erat | should take the carriage 


| start at once. By the time you return, everything 


e will be in readiness, I shall be glad to see Miguel 
oe pov old chap.” 


journey, Mark and I es a Henin one 
ambulance and had him conveyed to my residence. 


placed him in bed. ly dear old 
I have heard how you 
two saved my life over there at La Puebla. I cannot 


Marcos, you are very good to me. 


thank you properly, but the thanks are here all the sam« 
and he placed one thin wasted hand over his heart. 


he was able to move about in the sunshine. : 
“He'll get on now,” said Mark, watching him one day; 
“but I tell you what it is, my boy, he and death. have bee : 
on pretty intimate terms.” 
About a week after this, bate Juarez, Presid a 
_ Mexico, made his formal entry into the capital, and 
: : news acted on the sick man like a strong tonic. 
, To Miguel, the independence of his country was 
and drink, and this final act, which proclaimed that h 
forth Mexico was free, infused fresh life into him. 
“Marcos,” he eried brightly, “ throw away these erut 
For the future I will imitate my country and walk uns 
ported,” 


gee: a » little extra a excitement?” Ai asked. 


Gi eee 


nce pack through the oe 
)f those who were present on that memorable evening, 


Don Velasquez and his kind-hearted wife have passed to 


their rest, and Santa Clara is in 1 the = 
ther, son, ane eee 


_ Sometimes “there comes riding ‘into my ae 


“Our” walls, dear re 


call “ mother,” 


and possibly your humble servant, Francisco 
Vincent. | 


THE END. 


